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\& RST AND SECOND PIERSONS. 

f T • V 

^32 6., J n thesaftpfonouns thegpnders jye not distinguished. 

in any of .the Indo-Eluroifeah languages; and al[ the sister 
"dialects •jigrec witli Qirer^fSiotjier * surprisingly* in this poin*t, 
that the nominative singular first person is from a diffe¬ 
rent base frorfi that from which the oblique • cases fcome. 
It is, Sanscrit ahani, Zend azem, Greek eya, La¬ 
tin ego, Gothic ih, Lithuanian asz. Old Sclavonic az. TJie 
am of MlfH ah am is a Itermination,* like that in twm, 
“ ihou,” ayaiy, ‘j, thisj?’* and ^ svayam, “«self and # in* the 
opluraj^, vayam, “ vfe,"jyuyamS'ye'' The'iEalic eyd*> an-, 
swers D*t$er than eyed to ahan ,; but I would"prefer eyov, in 
order to explain tfie lengthening of vowel in«eyco as a eom- 
jjtnsation for the Joss of fhd nasal/ The abbreviated ey*> 
may, however, have reaped oA the tnore complete t eyav, and 
may have imparted <b*it the length of*its vpwel. Ip the 
other European languag^ except the Latin, thA entire 
’termination has disaf>pogrod, as ^ afso the dhse in Greek 
and Latin in av, tv„Iu> answering t6 the Sanserit-Zend tyarn 
(from' tu-am), turn (§t 42.). . To the, latter however, 
answers the Bcdot t»vv, and J;he r\ of the* Doric and Lacon. 

q w 

rvvrj, rovvrj is, peVhaps, an unorganic addition, as, in Gothic, 
the a in prdqdhiiaal accusatives ( tha-nc* for than, from 
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tham, (§. 14?.): ^ if not* vrj must be regarded as air annexed 

particle. Hie oblique ‘cases, c ifa Sanscrit, hav4 in the 'first 
person ma, m and iqr tire seconcf .tva, jbls .theme, ,wljich c iS 
lengthened, howeV^r, in som£ ca?j£s, by the admixture, of air 
i (compare §. 15§.); hen$e ny\ tve.* On.the pther hand c tva, 
in the datf^e, abbreviates itsetf t«3 thJju-bhyain), from which, 
also, the Nominative tv-am: in the genitive 4av-a u of 
tu receives the Guna, or the a of tva is transposed. -To 
tie base ma answers the Greek MO, whi«h«forms *he b'ase of. 

* # r 

the gentH^e /xoG,hfld dative yot . The ejof ’JEMO rests on 
prevailing disposition of th» £rrtel^#to prefix a vowel* to # 
forms‘beginning with codsoriant, as woya, titpus, 6<ppv$, 
eKayys, answering«to n&ma, dantars, bhrn-8, laghu-s, “light.’’ 
•The o of MO, ’EMOk is interchanged • witlil^see §. 3.)< hence 
eyeio, eyedev for eyoio, e/xa-de v (compare irodev, aWo-dev, and 
others); eyed for eyoo;* t eyev, yg .for eyov, yov. € In the 
^Eolic-Doric forms cyevs, eyovs, as in TeOc, 6 reojf, the 2 is 
a later addition, introduced by the necessity for a 2 as a geni¬ 
tive character, after the old genitive 2—which, according to 
§.cl89., in the o declension did not stand'at die end but in the 
middle—had been long lost. Compare, in this respect, the 
reg^mod* gepitive' sibilants tin N&vf Qfeipnan forms like 
%Hei f sfiBns (g. W7.). In the uninflected “^accusative ye, eye, the 
case parallel with that ofk, final e for o, which latjer m^Tit have 
been expected, as in §.«2b4., with the e of the vocative \vkc. 

• t $ g ■< . * 

As to the dispensing wjth the accusative “nasal, however, it vs 
important to remark, that, in'Sansprit, for mdm, “ me,” and 
tvdm “ thee,” are also used mtl, tvd^ without the sign of the 
case; and the rejection of the ft: has, perhaps, next,given 
occasion 1 to ‘the^ lengthening of* a ; so c that here that 
would hold good with regard to mCt.rf and tvdyi that wjis 


I c * - 

* The fonn Xuitoto‘would have, according to tliev usual rules of con¬ 
traction, to be compared with \vkov , aftgr loss bf the i through an inter¬ 


vening \vtceo. 
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conjectured above drff ky&v for The Latin supports in 

like manner, %y its? accufatites' pie and* te, jhe ancient loss 
of the inflexion. . # , 

• 327. The theme of*the ^eodfi person tya* divides itfelf in 

Gi*eejc, after tl^p vo.wel or seppi-vijwel has # been* lost, into 
the forms 2Y and 20, /for 2F0, and the o is»ftcchanged 
with $ 'as in the first person, <reto, credev, &c. II? 37. 
the £ of Teona—Teo-(<r)io— -stands, as it appears, as a melt¬ 
ing of*the«f?'or thinning of thfi v (as for itrfyy-o^i 

i a?i<^ a pre-supposejl rFo<no m or rvomo would •corredpbud ex- 
cellcntly to the* Zend I {tnm-h/M; to whicf? a Sanscrit tva- 
i9i/a .would. jlnsw^r, in case** tfovahyi\ which formerly ap- 
to me to be an instrumental, is*really a genitive* 
as, seconding to*^#80 4 Rem. 3., r?an scarcely lte doubted# 
The Gothic has wgakejied the a* of the^ fyase ma *to i, and 
contracted the termination i*a of the 2d {fers^n to u; 

hence MI, dative mis, thu-s, accusative mi-k, thu-k. 

0 . 

The genitive is, in' Sanscrit, in departure from all other ge¬ 
nitives, mama, tava. .The former appears to have arisen 
by reduplioation ;• th'o^Zend, Jiowever, # substitutes for it 
mana; and, in the Gothic, na has assumed so much the 
character of andnflexioif, 'that itJhas^ made* its w^y alsip if to 
the 2d*person an<J tlie*bd person, which is void of gendfer; • 
mri-na, tflfi-na* s$i-na. Theinh I regard as an abbrevia- 
tion of thvai-na» as sei-na from^sm-«a,*for thyna must have 
sprung from THU* * As? however, U ma had, in Gothic,* 
become MI, and from tlyp has* beefi formed, by lfngthen- 
ing it, MEI\ so migCt g also F7 tpa become* THVI and 
THfiEI. According to thiCtlie gpnitive theina m —fis {he ab¬ 
breviation of tiiveina —iij»respect to *Ss base, has th*e same 
relation to tl^u, that, Irf Greek, arov (from crFov) has tb av,Mr 
that rev (from rfeu^'hadtom * 

* • * • • 

* The reason^f the'lengthening might be looked for, also, in the words 

being monosyllabi*; ^vjiich, howmr, takes place also in the ablative 
mat, tvdt. * *' * 
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328. In Latin, as*in Gothic, the a of the Indian ma has 
• •• • • r • f c * 
been weakenedato i, arid tlii’s, fn h<measure, has changed the 

declension*of the proifoun from the second, which, according 
to §. 1 16., was to have been expired, into the tliir/1: dativfe. 
mi-hi for ma-hyam (& t 215.£; accusative me for-: mem 
(as hoste*A from HOSTl), nfot for mum; ablative me 
from j wet, not mo from mod = Sanscrit nr \jmat. *The ge¬ 
nitive mei rests, according to §. 200., on the locative nfrr 
\iay-i (euphonic for mei), *and belongs,® therefore, to the 
lengthened theme it hie. * In the seeon,d person, according to 
the analogy of me}, the form Tm 4 mightf have been’ex- 

* I? 

pected from T^fil tvay?i, which* may originally •have existed, 
•but in the actual 1 condition of the language is impossible, 
•/or v cannot consist with ii preceding c<$1§bi>ant, but in this 
^position «is either resolved into^ w,| and times, indeed, 
with th£ sacrifice of the vowel* following, as in sud-o, an¬ 
swering to avid, “ to sweat”; or has itself ^disappeared, 
as in canis, answering to man, “ a dog,” sonus for svonus, 
answering to svana-s, “ a tone”;* or- has dislodged the pre¬ 
ceding consonant, .is above c(p. 424).* in %is, as a hardening 

ft r w 

df vis, fvomjivig. ’We should lienee have to expect for 
tuL together witYi source other form sf’also tei (for tvei J, as 
also ti-bi rityy be taken as an abbreviation of tri-Oi: for 
although tli£ dative in Sanscrit is lu-bhynm, and^the trans¬ 
ition from u %o i in Latin is not unusual (fourth declension 
' i-bus for u-bus), still • the Sanscrit contraction of Iva-bhyam 

ft ^ it 

to tu-b/iyam is scarcely of so olci % a date as to serve for a 
point of departure for the Lajin *i-H; and I therefore pre¬ 
fer considering tibi, gibi, as abbreviations > of tvi-bi, ‘svi-bi, 
than as corruptions o \ tu-bi, sit-bi.' ' 

• 329.* In Sanscrit, me, te, exist, as efi-forms for the geni¬ 
tive and dative {mama, fava, mahyam, ^tufj/iyam): te, how- 

* The Greele <ptovq is, probably, ar. ->nal#goiis and would, accord¬ 
ingly, stand for trtjtavq. ' ' '■ 
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ever, is . clearfy an* Abbreviation df .tv?,' and I have found 
this opinion, which I have expressed*before, supported by 
Rosen’s Veda-speciinep‘ £6)# and' by thte Zend.' #The 

latter givdls j^)oxf<3 thwCn for*the # Veda tve; * but at the same 
time?, also, the ffbbreviatpd ,fot$ns tdi and te ; by 
which, aa it were, the gway of corruption is pointscl out to 
the Latin ti-bi* And Gothic thei-tm. Although, according to* 
§.'326., tfme ^nd i $Jtve 4ie at the* bottom of several eases asy 
the .theme, still, perhaps,* these forms, tpgetliof with 4hp ab^ 
breviated te, where'tliey^apjyear^ as genitives or datives,* are 
nftt to be regarded as naked tbanics, as it* is contrary to the 
genius*of tlfe langndj^e to introduce'such a theme*as the. 
one spoken of;* they may l\p explained aa locatives,, 

_.1*_•_:*i_ mp ii.„ _ 1 a_ /c tn/tN* 


according to the principle <ff the common a bitses^ (§. 196.),* 
as, in Sanscrit, the *loc15live very ’ frequently supplies the ' 
place of the dative, and tfie dative relation is expressed 
by the genitive fcven more commonly than by the datfve. 
But if ^ me and Tt te, ^ tve, and the corresponding Zend 
forms, are really .locatives, they are then, according to, 
§. 196 ., identical with the \3refcl* datives /jloi, <roi , or to/, wliicl^ 
hov%ever, must be oomrared with the actual locatives Ufa 
Mnyi, P|fa tvayi , by* casting out the s*emi-vow*el, #f * me and 
ft te shouldjpass a S uninflected them*s, extended only me¬ 
chanically. 

4030. The geqitivca >p( rftafnn, AsyAj$ manm, and tava, • 
serve the Lithuanian, antfc witlf the exception of the abla¬ 
tive and genitive, also the # bld Sclavonic, ns the groundwork 
of the oblique singular easjjif. Tliey are recognised with 
ar weakening of «the filial* a {o i most*distinctly in the Li- • 
thuanian instrumental .aqd locative fltanimi, "maniye, tammi, 
iciwiye. * TIk^ genitjye, dative, and accusative are anoma- 


* The case if different* when word, by rubbing iff the termina¬ 
tion, sinks back agaiiiifetV the^condition of a theme; besides, only neuters 
exhibit the pure theme; iit the nominative, ablative and vocative singular. 
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lous— manens, tqnferts, man, lam tyynen,' Miven,t ~but liave, in 
like manner, proceeded from'the old genitive. In* Old 

* 0 • m • • 

Sclavonic, the Accusative rm/ct ,„ tpa, s£ill # remains updn the 
old footing, and answers to jnm?{, “me, 11 mjlvd, “*thee,”nc-' 
cording fa §. 255. n., withlosg of tl^j.v in the second person. 
The gpnftive mme, “ of me, 11 answers exactly to the Zend 
mana (see §. 255. a.) and lobe, “ of tlit'e, 11 to* the Indo-Zend 
Vam. Considered from a Sclavonic pojnj. of view, RoweveV, 
M B must be regarded a*s themes, and e for *es 

as the common genitive^ termination (§. 269.). MNO, 
TEUO , and TOB0, clearly lie as tliemps at £lic bottom of 
-.the dative-locative muye, tebyel * * 

331. The plmvil in the pronoun firstyperson is, in most 
of the Igdo-Europcan l^nguagc%, distinct in base from the 
singular. 'I have alrca'dy „else where endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain this* on the ground that “I” is properly incapable 
of a plural, for there is but one “ 1 11 and the notion 
“we” comprehends “me” and an indefinite number of 
.other individuals, each of which may* even belong to a 

" , o n 

different species ; while by Ivories a plurality of individuals 
is- represented, of which each is a'lion. And the case is 
similar with the plurals of all other substantives, adjei- 
tives, and pronouns ; 'for they ” is a multiplying of “ he,” 

• t f * 

and “ye 11 may be either regarded as the plural of “thou,” 

% § 

than “we 1 ’ as the ‘ plural'or “oL” - .W lip re, however,’ *he 
idea “>ve” is expressed by the plural of “ I,” it there hap¬ 
pens on account*, of the preponderating feeling o*' our own , 
personality, in which the “ no^ I ” is drowned, and is left 
unnoticed, or is supplied by the custom, of the language. 
Hence one might seek to adjust the Sanscrit nominative 
vuyam (frqpi ve + am) by the frequent interchange of 
m and v (§.63,) with the,lengthened. Singular base H me 


* « 


* Hist. Phil. Trans, of the Ac. of Litt. for the year 1824. p. 134. 
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(p. 456),^an interchange wlycb 'must,. however; be very old, 
si pee the German, scarcely #By accident, partqjces in it, 
and vrliicli may be J&voyrcd ,by the circumstance# that 
•there exists actually an internal motive for a difference in 
the ‘base, syllabic. ^ t t # * * * ## 

332. .In the*Vedas cgjeurs also a-smt for ray am ;*and this 
asme iS, according to*§. 22S., formed from the theme as;mu 
from which also, in the conuiuyi Sanscrit, all the •oblique, 
eq^es proceed, and to which the Greek attnclyss itself in-the 
nominativefor the rfio^t genuine yFolic form a/x/uej stands, 
by assimilation, for aV/lej ($ea.§. 170.), *as c/jl/ju' from ecrfit, 
Sanscrit as mi, “ I arii.” For *a/yJUef,' hdwever, dfifiot ought to 
be the correspondi^ word to the Veda as me ; as, the theme 
asmd, according to §. I lb., would, in the Greek, sound A 2 MO :• 
however, by dropping 4he final vowel, tlrtj* Grcpk Yorm has* 
wandered into tjie department of Another dcclensifni. The 
same is the case* with vfjfieg, answering to the Veda yushme 
(euphonic for yusme). On the other hand, 17 /uc??, uficig, pre¬ 
suppose a theme t llMI,* t YMI, the 1 of which is to be taken as 
a weakening of the Indian a.of Vvmu* yufhrna ; as, in Gothic* 
USSI, IZV1 (§.16J.) y[th Ui\’£A, l/A -l- TJie.gpnitiyes 
AfJ.fJ.c-oiv, vfjfxc-utv, also—for d/u/xti-on/, ififil-uiv, and*in tiki ctrtn- 
mon language fffjQv, vfjtdv —shew # that fc thcy are deduced from 
bases in 1 : juSt So the datives rjfjXv, ujuv, for fyxt-tv, vfxi-tv , 
wi^h iv fob thfl Indian termination bhtjam usma/jhyam , # 

yusltmabhyum (§. 222 ). T^ie acuusatiyes ,^/xdf, vfi ay are con¬ 
tractions of an unusuid kind from Ajy.i- a?, vya- ay, for which 
might be expected f/fJ-Ts, •tyj'V, or ^petV, ufieis. The, idiolic 
forms* afifie, vfiy.e are •uninflected,*as # >n the singular, fie, <re ; 
and in case they are,^ id* respect to .their termination, older 
than f/fjfa, vfias, they admit pf derivation as direct^ from flic 
Sanserif asmnn, ywsnmyn (for asma-'ns, yushma-rts, §. 236.), by 
abrasion of tj ic case? suffix, without intervention of a theme 
*AMMI, ’YMMI.. 

333 . Ill asme, ’a/qicej, ’the simple vowel a is the character- 
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istic element of the first* person,, for fhe* restoccurs als6 in 
the second persory— yusiiMk, vja/jlcs. If, then, this a is 
also donneeted ^ith the'singulajr base jma, it would be requi¬ 
site to asSume an aphacresis pf the m, which, however, would 
appear tcf'be very old, from \he coincidence of the Sanscrit, 
Zend, $kc.° with the Greek and German; for the Gothic base 
UNSA or UNSI has been regarded fcy us,*' in §.166., as a 
'transposition of asmn —Pali and Prakrit amha ; the w' for a i’s 
to be r explained by Jhc .influence 6f the transposed nasal 
(§. 6&). But if the a of nsma Ais an abbreviatioh of 
ma, in the opposite ease it would be identical with the 
•demonstrative base a', and if, therefore, in this plural base, 
jtlie “I” is'■actually formally expressed, V .would then place 
great stress* on the fact, that, in Sanscrit and Greek, the 
appended pronoun sma, dr that which it has become iri 
Greek, in the pronouns of the 1st and <. 2d person only 
occurs in 'the plural. For as sma, winch also occurs 
isolated,* can he nothing else than a pronoun of the third 
person,^ so would a-swr, as a copulative compound (Gramm. 
Grit. §. 658.), signify, “ Iand'“ they ’*; hut yushme, “ tliou” 
and “,tll*ey 11 so'that the singular >V Iand “tliou” would 
be “expressed by a and yu ; * the pktral “ they,” by smrf . 
•and this would be Che most natural * ns wpjl as the 
clearest and 1 most pc«f<?et designation of the compound ideas 
“ we ” and “ ye.” The ingress t>f the appended pron&m 
into the singular of tliG first and ‘’second persons, in Zend, 


* Either with imperceptible meaning, nr veforring the action of the 
present to the further side of*the past. * 
t Pott nyiy be right in explaining (Berl. Ann. 1833 t Vol. f. p.224) 
sma from si mm. I should, however, then hold “Vie same” to he the an- 
cicnt meaning of gaum, and the idea of similarity as a derived Vine ; and 
also no longer explain sunta, as in my Glossary, from rad, “ to mow,” but 
regard it as the combination of the pronominal Ms s sa and ma (compare 
tma, “ this,” from i + ma). 
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Puli; Prakrit, find German (§. 174.}, must then be ascribed 

• * 9 f 9 j 

t<\ an abuse of later introduction. In the pronouns of the 
third person, however) the, analpgy of which may have had 

M ^ 10 f 

’ an effect dn the abuse cited in the declension of the two first 
persons, .the unibn of tw^, nay/ even of tlirefe prgnouns of 
‘the same person into <jne whole is cxtraordiiiarily.frcquent, 
and originally, lit seervs, betokened only increase of emphasis. 

331. •The syllable yu of ipfa t/ushiuP, “ye,” is probably 
a softening of tu, which extends itself also,*) the dual, to 
which yura serves ‘astlje theme.* Tlie Gj’eek (r^>c3 (<rfhu> i), 

• 0 ^ # * 

However, is more completer and represents the Sanscrit 

0 0 i § * 

singular base tva, frith tr for ft and yf> for r. In the latter 

respect, compare^ ajso cr</)aV and tr<pdf with the Sanscrit sva- 

yam* “self,” arid si as, 9 stunt, regarding which hereafter, f- 

The Prakrit and Pali, t*id several other Indian dialects, have- 

retained the t i%L the plurifl unaltered, or restored; hence, 

Pali-Prakrit nr^tu/nhi 1 for tusm\ In Gothic, however, hy 

rejecting the u, and exchanging the m for v, yusma has 

become t-ZIA, and by weakening the a to i, J-ZV1 (§. 167.). 

The Lithuanian gives AtfJ as.the tiicmo of the majority of 

easjes in the dual anjl plural, and in the first person MU, to 

which, however, ihe npminatiac mfs does not •corrttsnond. 

• • t r 

Tlie appended prdnoun 5R sma l^as ly*on distinctly retained 

only in the gehitlve dual and locative* plural-'-although it 


* loom yn + a, with chanj&of the u into ux \’according to a universal 
euphonic law (Gramm. Crifi §. 61.). ' * 

t As I formerly too # k the <r, »n forms Tike o\(.<r<pt (see 210.), for n 
euphonic addition., I thought also (Hist.* PliijV. Trans, of the Aq. of Litt. 
for the yeni 102/5. p. 15)0) that* I might explain «>, answering to the 
Latin in* and Sanscrit vam, vas ,. as corrupted by prefixing a <r allied to 
the <j>. This opinion, Ijiwever, stand) in no further lvn’d of shpport, from 

0 4 ft 

the inforifmtion which I Jrtivc since then gained regarding the o- of forms 
in <r-(pt; and I accede so much the more willingly to tlie^abovcmcntioncd 
opinion, which waS expressed^by Max. Schmidt (De Pron. Greek et 
Latin, p. 8). * * 
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is originally forejgr! to .the dual,—but, ’in th| former, ease, 
to which the Rumenjl is auppxe^l, the s, and in the latter 
case % tlie m, h.^s falleij out; h<jnce- •mu-mu dmieyti\ • of us 
two”; yy-mu dmieyu, “of •’two”*; mu-suse, , “ in us”;* 


yususe, “^n you.” 

335 . ^t is, however, also very'probable -that tjie s in 
the Lithuanian nominative mes, “ wq ,” yus} “ ye,” as well 
as the ji of the Gothic veis, yus, is not the sign, of the 
nominative, as it appears to be in the actual cpnditipn 
of tJie language, but the abbreviaticfn of the* syllable 
sma. This conjecture is failed ‘almost to certainty by 
the Zend, in which,* together with the* yushe/n 

(see §. 59.), which rests * on * the Sanscrit *yilyam 
i(from yu, -f am, with euphonic y% §. 43.), occurs a-lsfo 
yds; tlit? S' of which is- represents! by Burnoyf (Yasna, 
Notes, p. r 121), in which he* is * clearly right, as identical 
with the Sanscrit sh of yushmat (ablative, and, in 
the beginning of compounds, representing the theme, see 
p. 112.). ■>*?>} yus, therefore, is An abbreviation of the 

Veda ijfiyushmr'; nnd ,tlie i p e»n in' nowise p'ass for the 
si"n of the .nominative; n£ from ji theme yu, accord}ng 
to*tlie-usua^ declension# in the nomjnative vocative ^plural, 
must come cither yayd or yrd. According to the prono¬ 
minal declension, howpver, we have already seen 
yus hem developed from the, Sanscrit xraf*^ yuyam. tjn 
Lithuanian, mes, if s^werc, the $ugn of case, would stand 
completely isolated as # The masch'liije plural nominative ^; 
and as, to the German, that langpdge harf, from the earliest 
period,.lost jthe sign «pf tile case in the noipinative plural 


r 

* According tp JVIicleke, also niamA dwityu unid yumma dwieyu , the 
latter with doubled iij?; the first of which is to be explained by assimilation 
of the £, as in the iEolic, in jue?. ' ; 

t Although in this pronoun there isT no obvious„/distinction of gender, 
still the Sanscrit declension forms, viz. astnc\ asm in, are masculine. 
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white* the r cf rvin.ihr, whicji corresponds to* the Gothic a 
of ,veis, i/us, has* remained to •this day, whfch, with other 

( I • • * I ^ 

weighty reasons, awafds to tins r. likewise a destination 

% * * t J I * 

otlipr lhail that of denoting*the relation of case. , 

J36. Accordiftg to* the^princlpfe of the Zenti-Lithuanian- 
Gotliie yjht, yusr, I exphyn also the Sanscrit qq W^vm, 
which *are used as ecvforms in the accusative, dative, and 
genitive*of the two first person^ ; the s of which, hpwever, 
cojjld not find any legitimate place in such different cases, 
if, By its origin, it Vv§s 'destined to deijote a case* con¬ 
nection. In the same \Vay, -however, that the Zend ym is 
the abbreviation o I'yihme, so* may* q^ nos and qq, rns be 
deduced the accusative, frofn nasmun, vas/min, in the datives 
and genitive, from ndsnmbhyum, nusmdkam, rasmabliyam>'• 
wismakam ; and tli£ .^therefore suits all* the.thr'ee cases,* 
exactly because, it expresses nonf* of them. There re¬ 
mains, after the •dissolution of the rest of the appended pro¬ 
noun, na and va, as the chief elements of personal definition, 
from which have ^prpceeded the dual secondary forms nuu 
and vdm (for van). T'lie #»*of 'na, however, is a weakening 
of jthe w, the high gntiqufty of .which may* be, traced from 
the coincidence of the Greek, Latin, and 'Sclavonic*: va, 
however, is an abbreviation of tva, as, vihsati, “ twenty,” 

from dvinsati. 1 * , • 

* 

y337. The Mses q^o, «T rn would .lead uS w to expect ixi 
Latin NU, 1 U (no, rn, §. J ] (}.), us themijs ; ni, ri, as plural 
nominatives; and no>\ itw, as accusative's. The circum¬ 
stance, however, that, rtos, V 08 , stand in the nominative, 
und* that the final s* is retaineu ateo in the possessives 
nos-ter , ms- ter (for vos-tef), must cause the os of nos , vos, in 
the accusative, to appear B to us in an entirely different 
light fyom that-’of {upos; and the explanation which we 
have given of the « of the indisputably kindred Sanscrit forms 
qq nas, qq vita, must therefore extend also to that of no-8, 
ro-s, objectionable as it may appear from the point of view 
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of the self-restricteff Latin Jar^mmar, *wRen we seek hr nos 
and vos a Remnant of.the Appended pronoun sma, treated of 
in §. J.66. &c., vjhich wp alsp rcc;ogni§e robbed of its 1 * s * in 
the appended syllable met {egomet, memet, tumet, nbsmet, and 
others), ^vvhich refers' itself most elcfsely co the , Sanscrit 
plural ahjative asm at, yu-smat , wlifoh is also employed by 
the language instead of the theme for all cas£s and nitmbers 
(§. 11 2.\ on which account, the like.. free use of the Latin 
met. cannot appear surprising. Moreover, I have e|se- 
wheye endeavoured to explain the# Lathi immo by assimi¬ 
lation from i-smo, and so to’appbrtion the first part to the 
demonstrative base i, *and the last to oAr sma. 

338. We now turn to the Old Sclavonic, where nas and 

r , ; : • 

vas as genitive and locative, are completely identical with 
•the rtml das of Sanscrit, which ill that language art, 
indeed, Excluded from the locative, but still hold the 
place of genitives. The monosyllabic nature of these 
forms has, in Sclavonic, protected the old a as well as the 
final s (§. 255. a. 1.) ; but heir, also, this .v cannot be looked 
fipon as a case character, as, without exception, the termina¬ 
tions TTT*T saw anti su have, in- OJd Sclavonic, become kk 
(p.> 35oi- 6 .). ‘ The concurrent disinclination of so many lan 
guages to consider the. s, in the common forms under dis¬ 
cussion, as u sign of cos?, strengthens the evidence for each 
^single individual language, c As : to the Safiscrit, howe, u r, 
applying in the dual .the forms ndu, vdm (for rdu, p. 47 : 2 , 
Rem. l.),‘in cases to which du doesCiot-belong as the inflexion, 
in tiiis^ point it is not Supported 1 by any of the European 
sister .languages: we “might still# however, admit the 
conjecture, that here, also, the du is not a case-termination, 
hut is derived from a different origin, and, in fact, to be so 
regarded, as ‘that ndu, i du (corrupted io vdm) arf? exten- 

i ** • 

* Comp, memor for mesmor with Sanscrit smar. so, ’too, Pott (1. c.) ex¬ 
plains the Latin met. ~ ? 
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sions of the plural .Aw, vas, by lengthening the a, ami by 
resolving the s to n, according to the aiu/logv of §.206. 

p t k ) 

For* * * § if. n case termination An has tfbeonie ^tt tin — and in 
. Zend ever,y final As, without'distinction, has become ao —it 
cannot be surprising .that fiAs, $lSo, has become nAu; and 
then in nAu a dual case termination is just as Tittle con- 

.. jf • 

tained .as in 4as a ( plural. The dual, however,* loves 
broader .forniS than the plural (compare §. 206.); and 
to this, inclination may the lengthening of the a of nas, 
*Tas, • be Ascribed. » Rut nAu may, however—and tnis I 
much prefer—bo regarded *h« a copulative compound from 
nas f so that it world stand m the accusative for nA-smAu, 
in the»genitive for nA-smayas, according to the principle of 
the Ved{» pilard-ntaJanht* ‘‘ father and mother,” verbal}in 
“ # two fathers, two mothers.” Aecgrtling jte> this, nAu would 
properly mean, as accusative,*“ iik* and him,” as above 
(i 333.) asn/e, fo£ niasme, “I and they”; and rant, for rA.u — 
Zend £au(? r Ao —would denote, as accusative, “ thee and 
him.” According to this principle of copulative composi¬ 
tion is probably, also. u.-vAm (ft>r A,-ran), “ we two,” to be 
regarded; so that, with a more retiring designation of the 
third persdn, it would literally mean “ he and I”; l’*r <„ is 
d? demonstrative base) which is here lengthened to the 

% f 

dual form A (§. 203.), and vain (genitive and locative rayos) 
ansjvers, in respect to its bnjjjje,, to vayam, “ v e” p. 462). ^ 
339. At the base of the two first persons of the Greek 
dual lie NO, 2<hO, as them s, which support the opinion, that 
in nAu, rAni (for vitu), to which they bear the same 
relation 1 that oktm does to ashlau, tli j dt/* is not a case termi- 


* See pp. 228, 229, nnil shorter‘Sanscrit Grammar f>89. I ('em. 

t I formerly thought.(1. c. ij. 27-1) the a of dvum might be regarded as 
a strengthening prefix? as in the middle of the 2d arnipM dual person. 

But the above view answers better to tiie analysis which was given, 

§ 333, of the plural. * * 
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nation. For if NjQ» 2$& \vere the themes in Greek, the 
genitive and liative would" necessarily’ be voiv> aripoiv, as it 
would be* unnatural «that the "long vpwel, which, in the no- 
minative and accusative, $oi*!(f # be explicable according to 
the analogy qf \vkio, from«AYK0, should be retained before 
the termination iv. It would, it deems, bo rightly assumed, 
that iia the nominative and accusative, vu>'t, oh^om, ate the ori- 
"ginal forms, and vu>, credos (for vw, <r06>)* abbreviations of them. 
From rwi’, o^toi spring, alsb, the posseseives v of repos, 
repoi. n But hoW stands it with the very, isolated Greek du: 1 ’ 
form i/cot, 0 - 06 ) 1 ?* Max. Schmidt (1. c. p. 94) supposes therein 
a remnant of the Sanscrit ifeu^er dual termination * (§. 212.). 
*• It would not be necessary, if this be so, to assume that in 
• vuii, cr0coiT a masculine “and neuter dual termination are 
united, as Ni2 and 200 have already been made to pass 
as tliemps, from which vuii, cr<pu>(. would be very satisfactorily 
explained by the addition of a single termination. Observe, 
however, that the pronouns of the first and second persons do 
not originally distinguish any genders, and occur in Sanscrit 
-only with masculine terminations; that therefore a remnant 
of the lost neuter termination 3 is less to be expected in these 
vpry pronouns in’ Greek fh$m in tiny‘other word whatever. 
Hhnce I prefer recognising in the i ftf vwV, <r0<$i", a weakening 
of the dual-ending a, Which ’originally pertained to the mascu¬ 
line and feminine, mid which, in the common declension, has 
c become e (§. 209.). .'According to this, the t has the same 
relation to this e and a the 2end ft that the AEolie rtlfrvpes has 


to reaaapes and chat favor 6. This opinion finds 

particular 'support from the fact that vibe actually occurs for 
vui, as‘ in the third person <r0wc, not iripcsi ; tmd in the second 
persori, also, the Grammarians assume tr06>e together with 


cripio'i (Biittmaim Lex. I. 52). 


340. We give here a connected general view of the de¬ 
clension of the pronouns of the two first persons, with the 
remark that the compared languages >, 0 * not everywhere 
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W ■ 

agree with one another in regard If inflexion. We select 
from tile JGr reelf, where it ^d&sifcible'for* tlie^sake of com- 
paris(yi, .the dialect fprms which comet nearest! to the 
Sanscrit or the Zend. • 

STNgULA«. # 


SANSCniT. ZEND. 

# £i { nham,— mem, 

5^ ^ traiif, turn? 


*r. F'maya, ; .... 

tfl \ ^ § 

, ‘ tuny a, .... 

• » 

. mahynm, . . . . 


Gj&Elt. lAtin. gothic, j.ith. o<df Sclav. 


3 v mnttiis>,\ .... 
| tv at, fluent, 
' tvnttns /* .... 


S 1 me 


mama, mnnn, 
me, me, nwi 

tarn, tnvn, 


Beyittv, 

CIJO, 

ill. 

GSS, 


rovv. 

tu. 

tint, 

/«, 

ty. 

,ye. 

me, 

mill, 1 

mnuen, 

myn % 

J * 

> ye. 

te, 

th ult, 

tnweiij 

tya. 

• • * • 

• 

. . . 

m • 

manlmi. 

mnoflG. . 

1 

>" / 1 
BfXlV,* 


. . . 

tiflcimi 

tohoyu. 

•mijij, 

711W, 1 * 

man. 

mnye, mi. 

✓1 
yot. 

B 

. ... 

. f 

. . . 

’ ■ * 

reiv,\ 

tibfi 

thus, 3 

taw. 

tchye, ti. 

TOl, ’ 

• • • 

• 

i 

• 

• • 

mo{d) 


• 

■ 

• V ' 

cyeOcv 

0 

• 

... « 


• 

te[d) 

• 

... 

• 

trtOe v, 

... 

. ■ ■ 

. . . 

, , , , 

yov. 

nici, 

mv'uia, 

//UHll/l.*, 

mene. 

• 

. . . 

. . . 

• • • 

.... 

reu, 

tui, 

theinn, 

tmoenst 

teln\ 

» 

•. . . •• 

• 

• 

m 

• - • 

. . . 

• • • • 


g ^ mn \yh .... • . met," . . . maviyentnye. 

l*trnyi, . thvnhmi , 7 \ V. .. tnijk . # . . tuu'iyc, Jvhye. / 

'♦'See §?. 175.174. . 4 Bee §.222. "See §.174/ 4 See 

§. 320. 5 At thejja^e of the forms muttas ^ tvnttns, lies tlje proper ab¬ 

lative mat, tvat, as theme (compare Gramm. Orifo §.2H9.j), fo which has 
heentftUded the suffix tys, which sanities? the sartie ns the itldative termi- 
nation t, and is also formally eo#ncctcd*with ii, and to which the Greek 
Oev corresponds. •' See 7 Sc<» jjj. 174.^ 


4 See 


DUAL. 



SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. GREEK.«• 

(?0TI1IC. 

I.I Til. 

n 

E 

{ j.tvam£ 

, • • • vtt* 

vit, 3 

muddu,' 1 

£ 

i yitvam, 1 

. . . 

• • * • • . 

A . . 

yiidu 

1 

r anvil,' 

i 9 

uy/tis 7 

mudu. 

/j 1 

3 J 

| miu t 

. . . . VOH,* 


... 

V 

« 1 

| yuvCim 
. vam, 1 

• 

• .» • ‘ ’ * 

IHlU, 

igqvis, 7 

yudu 


OI.n SCLAV. 
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SANSCRIT. Zpi>. 

(fREKK. GOTHIC. 

." IITII. 

OLD SCLAV. 

( dvCtbfiy l jim, t •. . % 

• • ** 

■ • # * • • . * 
f* 

< 

namh, 

• 

f yuvdbhydm, . ... 

- . • ^ r c • • • • 

< • . ■ 

vama, 

. avdbhyam, * . . ._ 

i/SiV, 8 vglti% . t 

mum dwiem, 

*ngmu, 3 

| nau, t ... 

«■ • i ^ • 

van? , 

• 

.... # 

llama, 3 

J* yuvdbhydm, . . ^ 

<r<jy> S«', s iggvis, 

yum dwiem, 

vamo,? 

\vpm, vCw, 

J. — .V H ^ 

a<p(A>i% # . 

• 

«... 

vama, 3 

wdbhydm . . . 

.* 

• 

■ 

• 4 • ’ * 

{ yuvdbhydm •. . . 

* • • • • • i 

• 

# 

• • • • 

i i • • 

. avayos, . . 

. .. ughara, 

tnnmCt dtvicyu^ 

, nayu, 3 

1 ndu, 

n... 1 

vanp .... • 

yf<)nu (Iwieud, 

® * a 

nay it,* 

i yuvayoe, . 

. . . igqvara , 

.... 

* wry vi 3 

1 vdm, • v Cio, 

i a.. • i 

tr(j}U)tv n .... | 

t 

vayu, 3 


j ^ avayos, 
hI | yuvayos, 


« »* 

. • f . s . 

.1 


vayu, 

vai r j, 


• i* • • i .•• • j” ■ • ' * 

' I regard the termination dm as r a hardening of the common dual ter¬ 
mination an (before vowels Cw) ; and I would call attention lo the frequent 

*i m p 

interchange! of v nirtl m ($. 08., compare p. 114). This hardening hat not, 
in the fst person, extended into the* secondary fopn; and in the 2d per¬ 
son the Zend vao speaks for an older Sanscrit form vdu for vdm. The 
Zend form vao occurs in the 34th chapter of the Izcshnc, and appears, 
also, to stand as nominative. However, the Zend is not wanting in an ana¬ 
logous form to the Sanserif dual Jjqse yarn; for that which Anquetil, in 
his Glossarv, waited ieoudkem, and readers by vous deux , ought probably 
*to fee C g yavidenv' /tnd is deurfyaji analogous dual genitive 

(p. 473 Item*) to the plural gen. £ ^>jwC Vitsmaken\ wliiSh Anquetil 
likewise considers as noinqiativc. Sec §. 531k 3 The t clearly 

belongs to tin numlTcr two (tjjcgic r J'VA), which, in Lithuanian, is re¬ 
tained through all the* cases. 1 ^Femfnine ntuddwi. 3 Tfie dis- 
• • « 

tinctiop of the genders has been introduced, contrary to the original prin- 

* * l • * , 

eiplc, through the' analogy of the coifmon dufll (see $. 273.), as the Old 

Sclavonic,‘too, in the duo) personal terminjftions, which, .in Sanscrit, 

Zend, and Greek, mark*the gcndeifc jdst as little as the other numbers 

. distiriguish the feminine from the masculine by the termination ye (=1? 

£, §. 155. e.). t . *■ Feminine yufiwi. * r See §.169. « The 

comparison withithe Sanscrit pilncipal forrti regards the case termination; 

* 1 

that with th« secondary form the theme. ■ 
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Pl.UR \1., 


SANSCRIT. 
. *ray(tin, 




as me,' , 


•p 

y, yj/iijnm, 

* y ash tire , 1 
( • / asnuut, 

g I IlflMf 
" | Suttlntfm, ' 

L'Ufl, m 

y asniifbhjs, 

£ f ifuxlnnabhix, 
*txi»abliyan,, 
ifttx, • * 


. ZEND 

rdfm. •< 

. • 

j/uxhetn 

» . 

, no, # 
ro, • • 


LCTIN. tfiUTIUC. I.ITII. - OI.l> SCLAV. 

,rMi ». 

%/fW , 1 IVW , 1 . MIC .*, 1 




' 4 


»ujuptA,l rox* i/us, 1 yvs , 4 . •//. 

J/y 


(IfJ/Jb, 

ryye. 


nos: 


vox. 


mixix, • inns, 


teris* j/iis, Vi/. 


■ • • iwhis, * • ntum'ix, IK9H ! m 

■ ■ ■ erifaTr, • ■ • • ynin'ix. rami, 

ufifjd i f. _ _ inixv, main ax, nam. 

• ■ • jlllbi* r, • • ... 


nam. 


yntfimabliyain, j/usmaribt/a, vfipi(i\ « . . yamax, ram. 


vax, 

• • 

, axmaf, 

{ f/uxhmaj, 
asm ii fat in, 1 ' 


6 J , " 1 *' 

•j? \ i/nxh 
\ rax. 


. • • ■ a ... . rohis, ■ ■ • • ... 

• . ■ ■ * ■ nobis, . . . . • 

ynxmftf, m ■ ■ ■ robin, . . * ... m 

abiinVtrm, a/^iuov ,*. . • nnxara, mas a, 

■ ■ . mi't/n, ... ... 


«, 

mu, 


ram. 


m 

lias 


ynxliiiiaham, yaxmahem, v/jfju.) r, . . I'rara, i/axo. 


■ ( axinaxa, 

CJ > 

^ I ynxjimlisa,* 

1 ScoS.3H2. 

■ Sec §. 174. • 

• • 


rn. 


1 See $. 170.* 
V <k 


rextri. 


■ . ro :« 

innsiixr, mix 
• i/axii xn, rax 


’.See 'j • •' So<i§..m 


“Remark.— Mint Schmidt rightly takes tfye forms 

dfnnnkoni, //Tisli/i/f/kmit, for <. pgssirssivefi.; and •Jlosen lias 

# • * / • ^ 

since confirmed his view (Journal of tyfugation, July—(Jet. 

# IS34, p. 34s) by the Ve^a'dialect t/fislt/nd- 

kubhir it fib/t is, ‘ restrfrs tt minis'). W« % must therefore, re- 

gard ftjfatrU'um, i/iis/undkuju as singular .neuters, lyliicK are, 

as it were, petrified, and* have thus lost the power of 

being governed according to the gender, mini by r, and* 

case of their snlw^antive. fn the two .first respects 

they may be compared with numeral expressions like 

panclut , ‘ fhie’ which, in the Greek tt/.vtc and 

J . v • 

Latin tjtiim/iK 1 , has Becofho completely indeclinable, and 
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therefore exactly, like asmdkam, yuskm$kam s Zend phm&~ 

kem, yusrqAkem, and .the dug^ tdrm mentioned al p. 472, 

Rem, 1 ., yav&kem. 1 It., is clear ,that r the* Latin forrtm, hlso, 

nostri, nostrum, vcatri, vcstrum, belbng to the possessive;*and for 

nostrum, vestrUm , are Used also nbstrorum, veitrorum (Sclimidt, 
®, • « ' 

p. 10.) «£s, then, unsara, izvara, stand altogether isolated in 
.Gothic as genitives, it is, in my opinion, much mere na¬ 
tural tQ derive them from the possessive bases of the same 
sound—which form, in the nominative singifiar . riiascu- 
line* unsar, izvax (see §. 292. Rem.)x-thaii, on the contrary, 
to deduce the possessives frpm ^iie unexplained genitives r of 
the personal pronourf, so that they mfukl be 'without any 
derivative suffix whatever,* which is opposed to the cftmmon 

l f l • 

laws for the derivation of words. ‘I most prefer regarding 
unsara, hzvq.ra, aind the 'analogous dual forms $s singular 

i 

and dua‘i neuters, like* the Saliscrit asmdkam, yushmdkam, 
and with an antiquated retention of the a of the base, 
which in daur for daura (§. 153.) has disappeared. Ought, 
also, the singular genitives to be viewed in this light ? for 
meina, theina, seina\ are, possessive bases as well* as the geni- 
tives qf the personal prpnounu; and if the former. had 
proceeded • from the hittevj the addition of a suffix might 
have been- expected., Perhaps even in Sanscrit the ex¬ 
pressions fnuma, lava, «wliich are far removed from all the 
forms of genitives,, are originally possessives, from which, 
after they were no 'Iqnger recognised as such, sprang the 
secondary forms mdmaka, tdvaTki, qs bdlaka comes, without 
alter/ition of meaning, from t bdla, “h boy.” Observe, 
also, .the surprising,accordance between (he Greek ‘posses¬ 
sive base TEO, from.TEfO, and "the Sanscrit genitive tava. 
The forqa tro-y, however, has scarcely proceeded from <rob, bul 
from the more.entire reo-f, by syncope «Ltd exchange of the r 
with <r. In regard to the replacing of the genitive of pronouns 
without gender by the corresponding jiosseosives, it deserves 
further to be remarked, that, in Hindustani, the forms, which 
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arc rqpresentqjl in. both numbers -of all definable words 
• as genitives, 0 are. shewn !o be * unmistakeable pqssessives, 
by b&ing governed* by’the ^end^r of .the following substan- 
•tlve.^ The pronouns of the first and secbnd person have 
in the *maseuline*rd, fn the’/en^finine *ri, as tfie possessive 
, suffix; other words, in Jjie masculine led., feminine, and 
the latter answers to the Sanscrit ka in asindka, yushmdka, 
mamnkat tdvaka. In Hindustani, ^therefore, me.ri md , hdri md, 
is literally, not ‘ met. mater,'’ ‘tui mnter ( / but.•* men plater' 
tua ihater; and the felntnifie termination answers to the 
Sanscrit feminine formation *(§*.119.). In the masculine 
the possesses undcfl* discussiofl are'sounded nulrth Urd, 
plural fuimdrd, tumhdrd. In this it is remarkable that the 
formative'suffix rd agrees with the Gothic rtf of unsara, 
izvnrn, duat utjkara igqvtira. In respect, also, to* the trans¬ 
position of the* nagal, tumhdrh for tuhmdrd, from fusrndrd, is 
similar to the Gothic nykara, unsara , ujtjvara . 

PRONOUNS*OF THIS THIRD PERSON. 

* *' 

341. The Sanscrit is deficient in" a simple substantive < 
pronoun of the tliird* # pe^gon, devoid of gendef: tha£ it, 
ho f weve^ originally* posq^ssed such a pronoun is ^froved, not 
only by the unanimous evidence *of the European cognate 
languages, but especially by the eiK*i*mstanc<f that, in 
Zend, hS and hdi (s*Jso sd, }iceordin£ to §. 55.), 
and, in Prakrit, it se, are lysed as the genitive and dative of 
the third person in all genders,* and* indeed in the direct 
sense, and in forpi analogous to the secondary 4orm% of 


* Ill Zenfl I remember only.exaiqples of the kind where tlu* pronoun 
mentioned refers to maec<£ines; but in Prakrit it se is often found femi- 
nine; e.g. Urvasi by Lcgz, |>p. 46. 65 twice. Still I nave not yet met 
with examples for se ps da^ve, numerous as the examples Si the genitive 
are. In Zend both case^ceur, and the dative, indeed, fhore frequently 
than the genitive. 
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the first anrl srconUperson,;* Sanscrit m/\ %le, tv 6, .Zend 

me pr inoi,'Wp tf A 4\ v toi, j\>Qxf<3*thi( di (§. 329.) 

In Sanscrit sir/} lengthened r to sir, imist be considered as the 
theme ef this pfonoun, as, according to §.326., ma, * me, Iva,- 
ti e, are r the singular bases V)f t]ie, two* firstPpersoivi. * From 
# svt‘,*r\\\ combination with the nominative termination 
am, (§. 326.) comes srn yam, whiqh means “ self, 1 * and in 

the present state of tlje language is indeclinable in 
all* eases, m.pabers, and genders.* The formSrq.prevails 
as«the possessive, but is used r.oi duly for sum,' but 
for mens and tints, in which* it* is to lie observed,’that 

• i 

in the majority of the ‘European ebgnate languages the 

possessive of the third person fhay be also used for the two 

first, and the Doric rrr/jo? corresponds as exactly as possible 

with tht* Sanscrit sra-s, while 24>I lie* as theme at .the baso^of 

* 

the plural of the person'll pronoun (o-^c??, <r$l-<fi), with the old 
a weakend to i, as in the plural of the two find persons (§. 332.). 
The apparent agreement of the base with the second per¬ 
son in the dual is, then, to be explained thus, that in the latter 
the or has proceeded from an older r, but in the third person is 
primitive. < In* oju oi, e, for c njiod, a<f>ol, (T(j)c — of which only 
tnc fetter Jhajf been retained—from erf-oo, &c., the digamnja, 
which may remain after <r ill the form of tfu, has been 
necessarily suppressed after the cr lias become a rough 
breathing. -Thus ol is similar to the Zend Inn and 
In' (for liri)i,'hv A and the.Prakrit ^ se for see. A 
similar rejection of the r, together with a weakening of tilt 4 
old e to i, shews itself in the. Gothic sci-na , si-s, si-/,-, for 
svei-na, st-i-s, sri-f* (see §. 327.). * On the other • hand, 
the v has remained ‘in the ad\'i>rb sir, as mentioned at 
§. 150., which evidently belongs to a theme SI A, as* live from 
flVA, the from-77/ /. As e, according §. 69., stands some¬ 
times for the long a, so these forms’are, 1. e., explained as 
instrumentals. They might, however,’be regarded as loca¬ 
tives, which have been pointed out at^§. 294. Rem. 2., with 
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an f! •termination, * *The^ Jjvtliuan'ian arm! pld Sclavonic 

• in this pronoun follow exactly* the anjtlogv of tine second 
person,* and distinguish‘it flr^m jthe latter only by the iflitial 

• * foy t IJlit, like the Latin,' Gjjeek, and German, dispense 
with* the .nominative*as Alley Are only used reflectively, 

» and use the singular, qjso, instead of the plural* .From 
the Lafin, besides siri, suns, perhaps also sjumtis, spoof r, • 
from SJfiOAT, are to be«adduecd Jiere, since, according 1 to all 
probability, the meaning* “ self,” or “ the selfi* selfimss*” is 
the primitive’: sp, fiowcter’^may be regardful as the mddi- 
fichtion of sv (comp. §. 50.), as" sj/ijro, in. my opinion, is con¬ 
nected with 'was, “ th breathe.”* The Doric xjfi'v, for cr<£<V, 
and the Latin psc, of i-pso, "which ^should .be declined tjits- 
psins, %-p*i, &e., for ipsnts, Ipsi, are ^formed, in* li^e man¬ 
ner, by transposition. * As regards the termination vt of 

• • • 

SPONT it might be carried back to the Sanscrit suffix rant, 
regarding which* see §. 021. It may here be further 
" remarked that, in Prakrit, the pronoun of the second person 
occurs, amongst ojher forms, in that of pai and 
pani (Urvasi, pp. 61. fa.’), *s« thaf the / of fra is sup-• 
pressed, but the v hardened* to p.* Compare, "in the fm;mcr 
respect, the Doric (Jifv for «r0/V, w/S, mv* for tras, ivfs (§. h‘Mk); 
and, in both rcspectS, the Latin porta, which in tins way may 
be compared with dear, “a door’* (0ypa). • 

3)2. We here give a coiyiet*t£d view of the •declension 
of the pronoun of the third person, devf>id*of gender, Jn the 
.singular, which, excepting In the cjfaj of the Greek, sup¬ 
plies also the place <jf the plural. 

. •* * . • • 

i>rak. And. <;u£ek.» cat. norfl. litii. olu Sclav. 

Accusative. <k/>c, e, sc, sik, sawcii,' spa, * . 

Instrument. . . .*...* . sawimij sdtxn/u. 1 

Dative, * sr, hi\ hoi* pi, sil.y, sis, saw y 1 scbijc, si. 1 

Genitive, sc, *Iu' t hoi, oZ, sui, sairia, snweiis,\ sebc . 1 

Locative, .. .. . . t . sawitjr,' schye. 1 

i Compare §. 330. It is not, however, iic-cc. .v^ny.to assume, that, in the 
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second person, the Lithuanian .theme taw and the' Sclavonic teb have Arisen 
from the Sanscrit genitive' tava ; u but these forms may r be regarded as 
transpositions of the base ^ tva. Both expirations agree in the n^iin, as 
the syllable tav belongs to ‘the base oipthe Indian genitive IT^ lava also, 
whether 'we derive it by Guna from tu, whence TpBPT tu-bhyam t to ’ 
thee,” orr regard^ it as the transposed ferm of jSf tva. In tjie reflective 
forms giv'e.n above, saw and sab are based on the same principle as the taw t 
and teb just mentioned, and hence they may be derived, by transposition, 
from the Indian base sva ; or we may suppose a genitive sava % to have ex¬ 
isted in Sanscrit also, which language, it may be concluded, originally 
possessed a complete declension of this pronoun. The Gothic sibya 
“kinsman,” tliemd- sifnjan , Old High German, sippea , “relationship,” 
“kith,” agrees, in a striking manner*, with the Sclavonic base seb; and it 
would not be surprising if the “ kinsman ” has boen desigharted as “ the man 
belonging to him,” “hisand that, therefore, the original v of these Gothic 
foims has been hardened, as in Sclavonic, j:o b. The Gotliiq sves t theme 
svesa, “ property,” <s also a.derivative from this pronoun. 

# t 

<i * |* 

343. The base IT la, feminine ht t<% signifies, in Sanscrit, 

“ he,” “ this,” and “ that.” The Zend form is identical 
with the Sanscrit: the medial, however, frequently occurs 
instead of the tenuis, as in the accusative singular mascu¬ 
line, in which the place of fem is commonly supplied by 
dhn,, or, still more frequently, by dim. In Greek and Ger¬ 
man this pronoun has assumed the functions of the article, 
which is not found in the Sanscrit arid Zend, nor in the 
Latin, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic. Tlie bases TO, Gothic 
77/// (§. 8'«.), feminine TA 1 , Til ‘ Gothic THO (§. 69.), corre¬ 
spond regularly with the Sanscvit-Zend la, 16, with which 
the Lithuanian demonstrative lise TA, nominative mascu¬ 
line las, “ this,” feminine la, is. completelv identical. The 
Old Sclavonic base u, as in Greek, in the masculine and 
neuter to, in the feminine ta (§. 255. a.), but in the nomina¬ 
tive masculine drops the vowel, hence t ta, to, “ this.” 
This pronoun!does not occur, in its siiriple state, in Latin, 
with the exception of the adverbial’ accusative forms turn, 
tunc (like hunt ), tam, tan-dem, and ta*.ten. The latter re¬ 
sembles surprisingly the Sanscrit locative ta-smin. 
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\ » , 

“in this” (§.£01.),- ortly thpt, the *s is dropped, as in the 
Lithuanian tame. (p. 176); on •which account I ana inclined 
to replace the derivation l ^forjnerly gave 'of it by trans¬ 
position from the G.reek fi&notj by that which I now offer, 
and* which is leffs reiiiote, , Moreover, in Latin,, the deri¬ 
vative forms falls, taijjus, tut , tot idem, toties, tot ms, spring 
from this proTioun, <md will be treated of liereafter. It 
appear^'however, jto be declined in the compound iste, of 
which the ^irst member* is is either tp be .regarded as a 

petrified nominative ftntscAline, the case-sign of which, un- 

• | • • 

conscious of its derivati6n, i% retained in the oblique cases 
—istins for* ejustius* compare bur jedermanns —or,, which 
seems to me less probable,* the s is a pure phonetic affix, 
adopted An account of the favourite combination of s with t ' 
(eompare £§. 95. 190.J. 

344. In the same way tfiat iste is compounded in Latin, 
so, also, in Sanscrit and Zend, the base ta combines with 
another pronoun prefixed to it, in fact, with P, and thus 
forms eta, “ this.” “.that, 11 Zend a)$>x>a) net a (§. 28.). Tlie 

* i I *■ 

nominative’singular is,’in Sanscrit, nrffaha, vynSshd, 
elati in Zend ahfid, xsvpnxs aP.sluL* a&tpL 

In Greek avrog is a similar eonspoufid, the ffrstjsyllable,of 
which, av, will subsequently be rpmarjeed upon. * This avrog 
is again combined fvith the article as *a.prefix to if% and forms 
ovrng, avTrj,*TovTo,' for Ofav-rogr rj*av-rrj, ro-av-ro.» There are • 
several ways in which ovrq£, tovto may be supposed to have 
arisen; in the first place aA ti-ovrog,*\-ov tq, by suppressing 
the vowel of the article and weakening the a of the^diphthong 
av to- V both changes »bping made f«? prevent the • whole 
word from being too, ponderous, for a is the'heaviest.of the 
three representatives of the Indian a (oj, e, o) y and for 
this reasqn au appeifrs to be especially the representative of 
the Vriddhi diphthong ^ du* while for wt £= a + u, is 

• \ 

* See Vocnlismus, Rem. 2. p. 193, &c. 

A • 
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founu either ev or.oy. In the feminine form o tvnf, if w t e.dis- 
tribute it f thus, li-avry, the .diphthong remains bn weak¬ 
ened*, as in raCiro. fhjt ayrrj may -fdso’ be derived from 
a -vrr], ayd the loss of the first element of the diphthong may 
be assumed; 'the gender would' tjien «be expressed in both 
membetfi of the compound, and a b'ettcr distinction would be. 
.made from the masculine and neuter Jmse t'&vto. But if, as 
appears to me preferable, yve make t the latter accord ‘with 
the- explanation, which has just been given of tfce feminine 
form, the o of ou t will then be ascribed* to' the article, and w*e' 
shall likewise assume that/tlr^a'of av is dropped; thus, 
o-Grof, ,to-vto. Max. Schmidt ( Vo Prompt nine Gr.'ct Lai. 'p. 38) 
secs in ovtos only the article compounded with itself, and 
'assumes that v is inserted; thus vvrog for otoj , t avr:j for 
aTYj. rfe adduces, in support of liis* view, ocrovrog, roiovrog, 
tyjXikovtos, wliich he supposes 'to have admitted a similar 
insertion. I am of opinion, on the contrary, that these forms 


do not contain the simple base of the article TO as the last 
element of their composition, but^VYfO ; for why should not 
this pronoun, though itself already- a compound, admit, just 


as welj as.the article, of.being combined with words pre¬ 
ceding it 5 do not* agrafe with*"Mai. Schmidt in explain¬ 
ing the adverbs cvrgvda^ evreudev, fo» evdavda, evdevdev. 


Ionic evdaftra, evdevrqv* by the simple duplication of the suf¬ 
fixes 6a f dev % but I consider «tl*pn* to be compounded of two 
adverbs of similar /orymtion. Though av&a, avdev, from the 
pronominal base^AY, of which m^Pe thereafter, have not been 
retailed in use by themselves, snll I lcx>k upon evravda as 
the combination of.^crO' + avda, apd cvreOde v as* that pf 
evdev -j-avdev. «. In order to avoid the concurrence of two 


breathings in the two syllables which'meet one another the 
breathing of*tlip former syllable is suppressed, or, as in the 
Ionic dialect, tfiat of the latter is dropped. It may remain 
a question, whether the e of evdev is the thin sound of the 
a of avdris in which case the pVeceoing adverb has lost 
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not only Its v, but-*its e also,, oi* whether avdcv has been 
weakened by the loss of ttS a .. In the latter* case evravda 
mby* be divided into evja-vda. It is 'at Jeafjt more natural 
<0 suppose the combination *of two adverbs, and the 
weakening of th® latter, on nceofmt oft the ponderous nature 
of the compound, than to* assume the mere doubling of the 
formative suffiyand tlie^nsertion of a redundant v, for neither 
part of tjjiis assumption can be supported by analogous phe¬ 
nomena elsewhere.* * 

# ’• 

• 345. Irr tlie nominative .singular ma'seuline and fSnrtnine 
the'Sanscrit sutatitutes-v-aAd hi this the. Gothic remarkably 
coincides with it—f<*r the T sfruyd of tlie pronoun under dis- 
eussioti an s, which in Zend, according to §. 53., becomes 1 
tv//, •and in Gi^ek * tlie rgugli UVeathing, lienee Sanscrit; 
ay/, sd, faf, Gothic • s(l so, that a, .Zend In), lid, i<M, Greek , 

• • f * 

o, c a, to. The Old Latin ha# introduced into the accusative 

this originally purely subjective pronominal base: sum for 

cum, and sam for cam, also sapsa .as nominative for sci-ipsa* 

As this s is excluded* from the neuter, we have found 

in it (§. 134) a satisfactory explanation, of the nominative 

sign, the s of which is likewise foreign to .the neuter. A 
• • • •• • # 
remnant of the o^d % of •the bjyae is still preserved by t’he 

(/reek* in the advprbs *<rypcpov and 1 Tyres, though as these 

t l I ° 

compounds express an accusative Relation, not that of a 
nominative, they accord with the use of the Sanscrit lan- 

■% I ^ J A 

guage less than* the Attii? forms ry^tpov, ryreg, as R ta is 
the general theme, blit * y sa only^that of the nominative. 
Tin' first men 1 ben of tire said compounds occurs in *tho 
priniary form oV tlieme, the final *0 of which (J=^la) has 
been changed into e, having'been malted do^vn with the fol¬ 
low ng £ find y ; thifs Tyres, (Tyres from re-ereg, cre-ereg for 
ro-ereg, ao-ereg ;, rfrpcpov, arypc.pov from rc-iftiepov, ae-ypepov 

• __* 

, • *. 

* Accusative plyral s<&, cf. Max. Schmidt “ Dv I’lonoifliiu* («r. et Lat.” 

|.p. 11,12. 
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for ro-Yiixepov % ao-yfitpov. .These adverbs corjespbnd tQthe 
Sanscrit adveA>ial cojhpoundj£ # {Avyayt-bh&ya), ' whteh con¬ 
tain # a substantive, assuming an accusative neuter form 
as theiij last member; "e. yatha-shraddhamf 
“ according t() troth,” fronfl «RfT % hraddhd , ftminine “ troth.” 

346. Greek falls into an *abuse, in.extending the, 
substitution of the rough breathing # for tWfe T sound also 
to the nominative plural, as in oi, cq, while tHe cognate lan¬ 
guages preserve the Doric-epic formp rot, \at as the original: 
Sansbnt it to, Ms, Zend wptfa fMitp Mo, Gothic, that, 
thus (compare §. 228.). 

347. With reference to the masculine notfikiative* sin- 

9 

gular, we have, moreover, tfl remark the remarkable coinci¬ 
dence of the. Greek, Gotliic, and Sanscrit fn retaining the 
case-sigrf, so that 6 for correspond% to the Sanscrit-Gothic 
sa for srts. The latter appears analogous to the interro¬ 
gative hvas, “who?” in Gothic (§. 135.), In Sanscrit, 


however, the suppression of the case-sign is not quite 

universal; for before a stop we fiiftl W. salt, euphonic for 

sas (§. 22. and Gramm, Crii. §. 75..a.*); "and bafore words 
• m m * # 
beginning f^ith* a jn so, according to a general principle of 

sound*- from* sas, by melting *down the S to u, and regularly 

contracting the a + u to d (§. 2.). Cfn the form so is* based 

the Zend ho, the 4 ©f which is retained ;• so that aw* ha 

t which migljt be expected /or. TT sa, does not occur. 

Although, then, hQ is strikingly similar to the Greek 

o, still the relationship qf the two fdrms cannot be looked for 

in the^o-sound, as the feceek 6 rests on the suppression of 

the cape-sign and u^uab substitution of o for a {§. 4.), 

while the Zend ho is to be refenvd to the existence of a 


# 

cflse-sign,(w for s), and its contraction with the a of*the 

' ' « * * - t • 
base to 6. * « • 


348. The reason why Ihis pronoun gladly dispenses 
with the usual nominative sign sr majfc be, ^partly, because 
the said case-sign has itself proceeded’ from the base sa. 
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and • that sck does' not adipit of being, re-eombined with 
itself; * and, partly—ancf this* perhaps is the silver ground 
—that* the pronounS; in*, jgeneral,. are si> strongly and 
'vividly personified by themsefves, that'they are not in 
need* of .a very*energeti<j ajid animated sign of personality; 
for which reason, althod^li aharn “ I,” tvam, “ thou,” 
fiyam, “ tliis,” 15PPT svayam, “ self,” have a termina¬ 
tion, it* is not that of the usipil nominative, but Jthey ap¬ 
pear a§ neuters in tlie« more objective or accusative garb; 
‘while rtsdu, nt. ff that,” if its final diphthong is com¬ 
bined with thfe u of the* 'oblique case ’wg amu (compare 
§. 156.), is * completely devoid 'of termination, and merely 
■adopts the Vriddhi augment of the final vowel of the base.* 
The' Latin obeys the s'ame* principle in the pronouns hi-c, 
ille, iste , ipse, which are deprived of the nominative sign,' 
and for which we might have expected his-c (compare 
hun-c from hn-mc), illus, istus, and ipsus, which latter actually 
occurs; and in the same language the relative t/ni is dis¬ 
tinguished from the more energetic interrogative quis by 
the absence of the nominative, sign.* In'agreement with this 


principle stands also the Circumstance, that in* Sanscrit the 
.masculine* pronominal .bases it* a, in the plilraj nominative 
have not, like other words, as for their termination, but, in 


like manner, suppress the case suffix, and extend the a of 

the base 'to t f, by,the admixture jof a purely phonetic 

i; hence ^ te, from whiyh the dati\*e and ablative U-bhyas, 

• * 

genitive te-sfohn, locative tf-shu. ■-, It Jias been before 
pointed out (§. 226.) what .relation the cognate languages 
.bear'to Sanscrit in this,respect. A,nd it maybe observed, 
further, that the pronCftms of the 'first anti second person 
do' not admit, in the plural, the termination as, fiut 


* The belief in thig/tctualfy being the case is supported by the Pali, in 
which the form asu, without Vriddhi, corresponds to the Sanscrit asdu. 
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employ vry-aw, ^|P^* IPty* 0 ™’ vv ^ 1 A Minuter singular 

form, arul # in the Veda dialect, asme, ^ yvshme, after 
the usage of pronouns- of the third; person. The Greek 
forms a/^ues', e/ujutfi ryieis, i/fiieis* appear, therefore, so much 
the morp to Tie a more recent , adaptation' to tlie ordinary 
mode of Urination ; and what (§§. J135. 337.)’has bgen said 
regarding the s of the Lithuanian mes* yus, the Gotli/c veis, 
yus, and* the Latin nos, ms pbtains additional * confirmation 


from thg prescyt remark. The pronominal base ^pj amu, 
“that,” also avoids, in the masculine,* tlfe nominative-t'er- 
liiiuation ns, and forms am/, t i^h*which serveS as a theme to 
the oblique plural cus£s, with the exeejRion of the accusa¬ 


tive ; hence ^pfHwr ami-bit is, ssmtwHT mni-bhyns, nWmM ami- 
sham, ’sprfg ami-shu. These forms* confirm the • opihiou 
•that the * nominative hi also, and the like, are, void of 


inflexion. ’ 


349. We here give a general view of the entire declen¬ 
sion of the pronoun under discussion. From the Latin 
we adduce the compound is-fe, as the simple form does not 
occur. The Zend iorms in brackets'! have not met with, 
but lia\;e formed ..them according to the analogy of the 
coiiipound a e-la, ‘and other pronouns of the third 

person, with' which we may suppose the base aj$o la to 
have originally a greet l 1 in inflexion. Observe, also, the 
occasional weakening, of tho i to d, u mentioned in §. 313. 
Tliose cases of the* Lithuanian ;pid Sclavonic to which * 
is prefixed, etymologically do liotjbekmg to this place, but 
to the ^omyound 7\lya, mentioned' ill §. 333. 
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N. 

st K . 

Ini, t 1 

a, r/ t is-T /, 

sd. 

la. 

la. 

Ac. 

tdm, 

(taihn), , 

rdv, Tt]\>, is-TAMt 

Hid, 

!(\n, 

Id ' 7 

I.* 

tnyd, * 

( lalnnyn ), 1!1 
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■» ,V 

l ( i. 

toy it. 

D. 

lasydi , 1! ' 

((an Inti)?" 

ra, t\i, is- 77, 

i/ihtii, 

” Ini, * 

to), 


Ab. f(isi/(is, l!> (tm,/):}/)*' .... is-T/1(f)), .... •. 

G. tasyds, u> ( f(inh(io), w Tfig, Ttjs, is-TIlJS ,‘ 2 thi.zds, Vi ids, loyaP 
L. tasydm, 19 (ta forty .. . . .... Ivyr 2!i bn. 

1 # Sec §. l<in. 2 Jsti, and similar pronominal fin ins,- difFcr,from tlic* 

common sccohd declension, to Vhich tycy 1 m long, in this particular, tl.at 

tney preserve the case-term fixation in preference to the final vowel of the 

* * 

base; thus, isli for istoi, opposed to lopd for hijioi. * llegarding nun-, 

from shi, see §. 170., and with reference to die termination §. 0.5(i. 
Hm. 0. 1 §.170. • s §.267 .*suitJmem . 11 ’\ r c might, also,' 

expect ttni/u 1 and tainhfy according to the analogy of 

o\> he, which often accip’s as well as. a he (from the base a), and 
nvihr, and similar forms (§§. 41. and 50. . 7 §. IBh. 

H .§. 20!).' SJ20. 343. ' *'§§. 170. 1P7. * 12 The 

m comes from the appended *f ronoun mm {comp. §.“2(57. end): in the 
instrumental hjrm, on the contrary, it belongs to the case-sign (§. 2< !(>.-). 

'* §§. 155. lfifl. , w ‘ §. 15.5. and 2M. S. f /.5r. ” lh The 

Sclavonic to, and similar,pronominal neuters, are to b& explained, like the 
Greek, through the suppression of a 7-sound; while sul^tantive and ad¬ 
jective forms in 0 —^with,' the exception of those from, liases in ft (as iwhn 
from A’RJIKS) —have lost a'final nasal, which the Greek retains, both 
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according to tho euphonic law in §. 255. 1. 11 ,§. ^66, 18 §-171* 

19 §. 172. 29 V 172. Note *.' # §. &5G. Rem. 3. 22 If we 

assume that the tprmlnutlbn yus, peculiar to the pronouns, which in 
§. 1 HO. is considered as the transposed lorn of the Sanscrit termination, 
belonged originally to the feminine,, and from that gender has been 
unorganical’.y transferred to the others, then (ia)tius —from ( is)ti-yui, for 
(t*)ta- 3 /iM-U’vould agree tolerably well with |hc Sanscrit tasyds with the 
loss of the a preceding y —in this resembling the Sclavonic taya f-r tasya, 
§. 271., and shortening the last a but one ; after which from the short a, 
as is so frequently done before a final s, an uiiorganie v is formed. 

23 From fosyas, §. £71. " 84 §. 202. 25 §. 208. Rem. *■ " 
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DUAL. 

* » 

MASCULINE. 


Sanscrit. 

Zend. Greek. IAth. 

K II t m 

Old Sclav. 

N. Ac. tdu, id, 1 

'• * f 

(tdo, td), tw, lu. 

tu. 

I. D. Ab. tdbfcjd m, 

(taeibya), D. toiv? D. *licm. 

, 3 1.1\ *tycma*' 

G. L. tayds. 

( tayd)? G. roiv, G. tu, 

toyu . 6 

* 

NEUTER. 


N.Ac. tc, 1 

(tc), TU, .... 

tyc, H 

The rest like the Masculine. 



FEMININE. * 

■» 

N.Ac. ur\ 

(tc), ra, Vic, 

t!je* 

I.D.Ab. tdbylm. 

(tdbya), t). touv, tom; 3 

*tyema . 4 

G. L. tayds, 

.... G. T cuv, G. tu. 

tcyu. 


‘ Veda form, sec §. 2( >8. J 2 §. 221.< . 8 §.215. 4 §.273., 

where, however, the yeason for tlie ye, instead of the to be anticipated o , 
was incorrectly assigned. The truth is, ooyema is founded on the Sanscrit 
base ubhaya , nom. ul haya.n , “ both”; and with regard to the designa¬ 

tion of the number two, we must observe, Oiat the Lithuanian, also, forms 
some coses from an extended theme in m, euphonic ie ; viz. the gen. dwieij-u, 
and the dative dwk m ; the former, witn regard to its y before the case-ter¬ 
mination, agrees with the Sclavoiyc dvoy-il aad Sanscrit dvay- A s (§. 273. 
Note *); the theme of both cases is dwic, from dwia, and is founded, in 
my opinion, on the Sanscrit £TT dvaya , “ a pair,” with the suppression of 
the a preceding the y. On this, then, is basid, also, the Sclavonic 
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dvym,.a$ also tyem, on tlie compound pronominal base 'Rtya (§.363.). 


/ §.254. Rem. 1. 

6 §. 273. ^ote 

V §• 212. «§. 213. 

9 §.m ^, 



> « 



t 

PLURAL.' 

tL 



• 

t 

4 

> * y 

M^SyULlUK. 

I ** 


Sanscrit. Zenit. 

Greek. * Latin. 

Gothic. fjtth. 

Old Sclav. 

te, 1 t$, 1 . 

/ tfi 
T Ol, Ol, 

, 

is-n: 

that, 1 *iie, 1 * 

tV 

.. inn, {tail), 3 * 

T OV$ 9 

is-TOS, 

titans, tus, tus, 

ty? 

. - ttlis,* (tilts), ■* 

• • • • 

• • • • 

. . . . , tins, 

. *tuemi. 

. Ab.tebfiyas,, taell/yd ,. 

s Lot*. 

. is-TlS,* 

thaim ,® *tiem(u)s, 7 *ti/em. 

IhliAm , 9 * (tahhaii m ), ly 

TWF, 

■h-TORUM^hW Ul, 

tijel'h, 11 

teshu, (ta$slmt)f 

IWtw, 

' .... fuse. 

tije kh. 11 

• 

• . 

« 

* 

NKl’TKH. 

» 


Ac .ti\ni,td, X3 lA™ 

rcr % 13 

ts-TA, 13 , 

tlnV 3 . . 

ta. u 


Tlie rest like the Masculine 


FEMININE. 


tits, 

(tilo), 

t c 1 

rat, at. 

is-TAE, 1 

thlls, 

tos, 

ty' & 

. * tils, 

(tilo), 

f 

is-TAS, 

thds, 

ias, 

iij . ,s 

'tilbhis, 

(tdbis), 

\ 

• •ii 

• • • • 

tomis, 

* tyemi. 

Ab. tAbhyaif, 

(bib yd), 

s.L. 

is-TlS, 

thtiim, ]h 

tom(u)s, 7 

*tycm. H 

• tasufy? 

(tionhatlm), 17 

raoiFjflWF 

, is-TARUM;' 

thizd , M 

tu, 

tyebh. 11 

tilsu, 

tuhoa, 

D. TOUOt, 

L 

• • • • 

• • • • 

tosa, 

tyekhJ 1 


1 §§. 228.34C. Regarding the Lithuanian tie see, also, §. 236. Note * 
and for the Sclavonic/! §.274. * * §.239. - *§.276. 4 §.219. 

The surprising agreement between the Sanscrit tht tats and Lithuanian 
1 fats is so far fortuitous, as that tip Sanscrit has rejected its bh and the 
Lithuanian the m derived from b, independently of each ofher. The 
Sckvonic' tyemi, from tyemis (§. 277.), points*to a Lithuania;, ta-mis , and 
is analogous to the Veda forms like asvcbhis, mentioned in §.219., 

and t« the. common pronominal-instrumental tjfalT e-bhis, “through* 

j \ ^ 

this,” from the base* ^ a. It is, however, doubtful whether the ye of 
tyemi is founded on the corruption of the Sanscrit £ i of a Veda form 
which may be supposed to have existed, tebhis, according to §. 265. or 
whether, as I am more inclined to think, this case, Iik<* several others, 
belongs to the compound base to which, also, is to be assigned the 
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singular inotrumjntaP Lyem, as frohj, the bast' io, only /om could proceed, 
according to the analogy of rabom, from the base rate. Ort the other 
liandj the locative* tyefch is not to be referral here, as all o bases*in this 
case have ye corrcsppnding to the Raiucrit c* as, ra by rich, from the their a 
rabo. Concurrent forms jjre wanting ip the common declension for lyelch ; 
it answcit, .however, to lhn*T tcsfmm,yuSt as the locative of similar'sound 
does ti; trahu; and for it also, therefor^ we do not havc#*ecourse to 
. the pronoun compounded with ya, howcvjpr natural it might appear 
from tin}, point of view of the Grammar, wlych is limited to tin; Sclavonic 
alone, that all 0 the ye , which occur in this pionoun, are of the same 
origin. ( !i loom is'cibus for ittlobns , spe p §. 344. c ,-§^. 215. awu 

288. Rem. 4. 7 ‘ §§. 215. and 2?5. Note *. §. 270. ® §. 248. 

,0 Comp. aeshaJim, “ lAtrutn” from the base o. Vend. S. p. 280, 

and elsewhere (erroneously M5 # for s/t, see §$. 51. 52.).' 11 §.284. 

Rem. 0. 12 §.284. Note t- 13 §.281. "§.274. '-§.271. 

o- This has found its way from the other genders into the feminine, 
where wt should expect th",m, while in the inarculinc and neuter the ni 
has its anient fixed position (§.288. Rem. 4.). In Sclavonic, all oblique 
plural cases arc; borrowed from the masculine, hence fynni , tyem, tyrhh , 
for* tyurni, tynni , tynkh , or tami, trim , ta/ch. 17 Compare the often-oc¬ 
curring j£Mi aorihaiini, k ‘ liarum" (§. 5(5'’.), Sanscrit «.viiw, from the 

base a. Polysyllabic bases in Zend shorten the feminine a in the genitive 
plural; hence, not ucl^ouhanm, but nctanh ’iim (according 

to §. 50 R .) answers to the Sanscrit rtflerm. 

* i ‘ 

t r O * • • , 

350. Ti e weakening of the / to d , mentioned in §.313., 
which occasionally c nters into the pronominal base id, 


eoincides 'with that which takes place in Greek in tin? ap¬ 
pended pai dele Sc, which, when isolated, is used as a con¬ 


junction, and to which no more sir table origin can be assigned 
tliiin the pronominal base TO. 'J’lur weakening of the vowel 


o to ifresgmblcs that which occiws in the uninflected vocative 

. 1 ( • 

of bribes fti o (§. riftd.), as also dif 1 the equally unin'flected 


accusatives ge* crc, e, (§. 32(i.) The descent of the tenuis to 
the medial . occurs also in Sanscrit, in the isolated neuter 


form i-dam, “ 'his 11 and a-drnt, “ that, 1 ] inasmuch as, in my 
opinion, tips is the proper distribution* which with 


* (!f. Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, p. 18. 
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reference to i-tfum iS • supported, also, fiy .the -Lathi i-devi 
. q id-dam. * In Sanscrit i-dpjn and a-daa aijp limited 
to thT* nominative and accusative neuter, which are the %amt 
ill sound, an 4 are deficient "}n jhe formation of tl^p othei 
cases, \vhich originally mqy*have "beldhged to Hieing as the 
. Greek Be has still left behind it, in Homer, the plurijf-dative 
Becrcri, $ 00-1 (rotVSetro-/, rptsBea-i), which, according to wha«'was 
said fn §.*253. Item., regarding the dative in ea-at, gpuiids 
very homogenous to the Sanscrit neuter dat* probably a 
weakened Torm of dal.* • As to the proof /if the relation 
of the idea of tli<5 conjunction <?4.to that of our pronoun, it 
is sufficient to*remafk, generally/tliat all genuine conjunc¬ 
tions iif the Indo-European ‘family of languages, as far as 
their arigki can he traced, are derived from pronpuns, the 
meaning of which frfcq*iently lies incire or* less, olfeeured. 
Those from pev and Be are entrusted’with one anotHer like 
“this” and “that#" or “the other;” and the connection of 
• our German aher, Old High German afar, with the Indian 
vrtRJT apara-s, “ the othffi*,” has been already shewn else- 
lylicre, and »in the same •mariner tliu Gothic ith, “ but,” of 
which more hereafter, is of a pronominal oqjghi, ^ust gs the 
Latin au-tem. 

O ® 

<051. A descent from the tenujs t<^ the medinl, similar 
to that which we * have observed the Gre^k Be, and 
, in Bciva, whith w*ill be discussed* hereafter, is exhibited in 
Latin in the adverbs damy demam, dpnfx, denique, which 
all, with more or less.ccrtaintv, belong to our cfemon- 
strative base. Perhaps dndum, also,* is to be referred to 
this cla&£, and is "to be regarded as tb* doubling of. "the 
base du for tu, to, as tofBs, which has retained the old 
tonuia. fn Sanscrit, the doubling of pronouns, iij which 
both are nevertheless . declined, expresses , multiplicity ; 
yd yas signifies “ whoever,” “ quicunfjue." and yah yam , 

** VocaUstnus, p. 155. 

•K K 


» 
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“ ijuemcunque^ &e., and \m sah, tdn tan8iv. answers 

to thern^ Tains is .properly." tfiis and this,” “ thfc one and 

thcv other hklf,” hence the .whole. The cash, is the 

same vith quiMjuis. In dudum, “long ago,” the notion of 

multiplicity is equally clear ; # *apd for this reason I prefer 

viewing it as the combination* of two similar elements 

ration* tlian as diu and dnm. The Same relation, in 

a phonetic respect, that dudum Jias to totus, dupi has to 

turn, which latter has been marked af)ove (§. 943.) as the 

accusative. The circumstance, that in these pronominal 

adverbs the accusative inflexion does not stand in its eus- 

< 

tomary sense, ought not • to divert u's froih • this nfode of 
derivation; for in adverbs the case-inflexions \ cry fre- 

t i 

(piently overstep their ordinary* signification. • Notwith¬ 
standing, it cannot be denied that, in all pronominal 
adverbs of this kind, or at least in some of them, the m 
might also belong to the appended pronoun sma, which is 
so widely diffused in Sanscrit and its kindred languages, 
and has been conjectured to exist in ta-men as 
analogous to the .Sanscrit locative lasmin, and in 

- . I* * 

hnma by assimilation from [sma. According to this 
mode of explanation, in the Latin forms dam, turn, 1am, 
fjnmn, &«, there would be exactly as much left of the 
appended pronoun, -and the case-terminations combined 
with it, as in our German datives, as Jem, mem, and the 
Sclavonic locatives, as tom. The locative would be very 
suitable for dnm, “ since," 1 “ while,” (in which time), and 
him in the meaning* “ then,” 'and consequently du-m and 
tu-m would be = Sanscrit fa-smin, Old Sclavonic tom. 

For the meaning, “hereupon,” v> hich in Sanscrit is expressed 
by tufas, (literally "from there ' 1 ), it might be better to 
refer to the ablative iTWIr^ ta-smut, for it is not necessary 
that turn, in all its meanings, should belong to one and the 


* In the author’s Essay on Dcuionstrntiv stamnic, p. 21. 
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same . ease-fornp as the m approaeliQS veVy closely to the 

® ® ** * * ^ 
.terminations w smith WTT^ smd£,.and ft*/*. smin. 

35;?. JBemum, considered a demonstrative form, agijpes 
exceedingly, well, apart froiSJ thfe weakening of tlje eon- 
sonants/ with the .Greek ry/Ios, Jvfrth Pespeet to which the 
^obsolete form dexnus is to he remarked. In Ttjpog, However, 
to wliich.the relajlve rjfxos corresponds, there is no necessity 
to follow # Uuttirihnn in regarding the latter portion of it as 
the substantive rjpoip* notwithstanding the apparent induce¬ 
ment for serdoing contained in avrtjpap ; "but I prefer 3ivW- 
ing thus, rrj-pog, T^pog, an /1 f.consider nj t > 7 , to be merely 
the lengthening of the base TO, ,*as according to §§. 3. 4., 
o = ^r «# and j/ = wT d. Thus this tj coincides with the 


cognats* Sanscrit 4, in ‘several pronolninal derivations, with 
the base-vowel lengthened, as ifd-vat, • “ how touch,” 

“ how long,” “ while,” &c., ami with the word answering to 
it, fd-vaf. J\ay, we might not perhaps venture 

.too far if we were to recognise in pos a corruption 
of ^nr rat, tlie r being* hardened to p, as we perceive 
happens iiinqng other* iyords hi $pj:pu> — jrqtf*! dravdnii, 
“I run,” (p. 114), the r beiijg changed to yliieli is ne- 

B ip • % ® ^ 

cessary «*it the end «f mortis ; f« the T sound is not tds 
be ^entirtdy dropped, modifications which have “aided us 
in explaining several forms of importance ix Gram¬ 
mar (§§. 152..183.). I 11 detnum. demas. However, tlie tie- 

• * * • • 

monstrative force “is not s<? clearly perceptible as in the 
cognate Greek expression," and it lies concealed •under 
’ the usual translation, “ tli^n first,” tA* “ ;vt last,” which 
does not. affect the general sense of tj*e sentence. Still 
nunc dernum rents ? lneans’.prtiperly,* “’now coinest tliou at 
this (%o late a time) ? ” * The time is doubly denoted ; and in 
this lies the emphasi^; first by nunc, from the pronominal 
base ntt, afkl next by dernum. fri such adverbs, however, 
of place and time, it .is not required to express the place 
and time formally, ‘And .this is done very Varely. In 
general, the mind has to understand tlvese categories in the 

. • T k k 2 • 
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| « . 

interior, as i| w^r.e, of thevepbal form*. It ns the property 

of the pronouns that they convey the*secondary notion of 

spape, which*then admits of,beinj* transferred' to time. 

Thus pur wo, *“ where,” has* reference to pi,tee'; warm, 

“ wheip" to'time ; da, “ then ” or “ there," to both ; 'but the 

pronominal idea alone is forniall5 r represented in all three. 

Winn it is required to denote adverbially absolutely 

definite divisions of time,, a pronoun is naturally combined 
• • | 1 
with the designation of time iti question, 8s in hodio, 

crryxepov, and ho\de, “ to-day," (Old High German, huitu, §. 16 ! 2.). 

But if, in these expressions, 'one*of the ifleas combined in 

them, were to lose its formal designation, that olf time 

would most easily be 'dispensed with; the important 

matter being “on this" and ncft “on*that (day>," and 

the language 'thereloue adheres more tenaciously to the 

pronoihinal element 'than to*’ that of time, which is very 

faintly seen in our Undo, and even in the Old High 

German hint it. Hence I cannot believe that the adverbs 

dura, demnm, donor, donit/uo, are connected with the term 

for “day" (§. 122.), which is common to the Latin and the 

Sanscrit, to wlijeh Hartung (Gr. Particles, I. 230), besides 

‘the forins which liAve' been njentioned, refers, among 

others, yam and t^e Gpthic ya, “now,” “ already,” and 

ytd/tan, “ already," as also the appended* dam in i/ui-daw, 

regarding^ which spe above •(§. 350.), In’the lirst place, in 

the dam of yuoiitdaifi, and in fhe dom of tan-deni, we might 

admit the term denoting “ day" jvithout being compelled 

^rom the reason given above, to this explanation, still less 

to‘the inference-♦hut tjai-danu ^ui-don^ and i-ttom, Hso 

have arisen in this manner. If </mmdam contains tin? 

name ^f day, then its dam approaches most* nearly to 

the Sanscrit accusative srur dyrtm from sft dyo, “ heaven," 

which, like other appellations of' heaven, may also have 

signified ‘ day," as a shoot from the root dir, “ to 

shine," (§. 122.). With this accusative dydm, agrees, 
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also, tire Greek dt/v, “ lbng,”,if* as Hurtling cehjeetures, it 
'is taken from an -appellation of*“ day,^ like the Latin din 
(Sanscrit Ij di/u, “ day.”5* On |lie other hand, I prefer 
referring tlfb particle $>7 to our demonstrative base, tlieaigiiifi- 
cant and animating force of v*liiofi is evinced clearly •nougli 
•in the way in vJhich it js used. We return to tine Latin 
dona —die mord complete foi'in of which, donicmn,^' has 
been already, in another place, divided into do-nicum -**since 
I, see in jt a connection. In formation 4111 I baSe, witji the 
Greek TYjviKa. ’ “ So long* as* is the time in -which,” or “ in 
wliich time,” “ how long a°tiniJ*,” and do here represents the 
pronominal idea, and vre, niemn, that of time, as it also 
actually expresses, wlpch wifi be slu;wn hereafter, a division 


* Perhaps we should also class under this head ijpipa, and divide it into 
t)-pipa, considering it ae “ day-time." The iirst member ol‘ the compound 
• would lmve lost the T sound of the Sanscrit base UTd>/<«, as, in §. 122., we 
have seen Yn proceed from 7Jt/u, and tlie lough breathing would, as fre¬ 
quently liappeiis in Grtf'k— c.jj. in answering to jveur and TT^Tr^ 

yakrit —supply the place of the ?/. As regards the second portion of 
>)-/jcfja* we might easily suppose jt connected with ptpo$. TF this*i<Va 1* 
well fouiyled, then qpepa wopid meiln “ day’s-side" or “lijlit-side” (of 
time). Ilut pepa admits, also, of comparison vfcitli a word wliicli, in San¬ 
scrit, means time in general and day of the week; for by assuming the fre¬ 
quently-mentioned hardening of a v to (cf. p. 42&\ and n ^shortening of 
the middle vowel, we arrive af the Sanscrit wliich has been before 

the subject of discussion ($. 309.),find with wliicfi, too, our ma /, Gothic mil 
•(theme mi In'), is connected. According to this view, ifpipa would, there¬ 
fore, signify “ day’s-time,” in which case an etymological connection be¬ 
tween pepa and pipoq plight stiil pxFt, inasmuch-ft pupopai , f*oin tlie*base 
MAP U'tpapTtu), is probably connoted with the Sanscrit base vnr (rri), “ to 
cove i”.and ‘ito choose”; wlrnnce vara (nominative vararn ), “the gift, lent by 
u god or a Jirahman.” “ giv.ce”;*and whence is derived, also, vCtru , *‘opportu- 
nity,” “tiling” &c. For furjlier particulars regarding tiie base '4T vnr 
vri) and its brandies in tlie European cognate languages, sqp my Vocal is- 
1111 . 1 s, p. 100. m 

t Influence of the Pronouns 111 the Formation of Words, p. 12. 


I 
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of time. Iii» tlie* Sa.ns'crit ydvut, on the other "hand, 

from tli« relative; b$se ya\ ‘which signifies both “ so long ” 
and*“until,”the pronominal idea is*alone represented; ancl 
we have hereby a fresh proof of the existence ‘ of .a de¬ 
monstrative element in dbnen don't cum,. * Deniqne, ill like 
mannei? with regard to its origin g appears* to be.related to* 
rtjvlka, to which it bears a surprising rcsefnblance‘ with qu 
for 1c ,•<is in quin, quid, corresponding # to oRT kirn, 

teas, /y?oj, &c. 4 * , . c 

• # C c • * 4 

353. The pronominal base rf ta is combined, in Sanscrit, 
with the relative base ,ya, for ‘the forination of a new 
pronoun of similar signification, which belongs especially 
to the Veda diaject, and, like ‘many other Veda words, has 
found more frequent use in the European cognattf languages 
than in the common Sanscrit. Th£ a of w la is*, suppressed 
in this compound, hence m tya ; and in the nominative of 
the personal genders, as in the simple* TT ta, the T sound 
is replaced by s; hence TqtT st/as, TUT .s/yd, iqTT ti/at ; accusa-* 
tive li/aw, tydm, tyat,, &c. The base syu, 
which is limited to the nominative, with its feminine form 
f//d, posswsseS a- complete declension in several cognate 
language*, and in the Sclavonic . has found its way into 
the neuteV .also. Uhe tirothic has adhered most clostdy 
to the Sanscrit^ and does not permit this pronoun 
to extend* beyond, the stngu^ir nominative.* Moreover, 
only the feminine form si renpiins; and one could wish 
that a masculine syi-s, for sya-$, .(according to §. 13a) oc¬ 
curred with it. Most of the foitns, however, which express, 
in t*othk% the ide/f•“ lie, 11 and* its feminine, have proceeded 
from, the drtnonstrative base if among which si, though, 
as it were, an alien, lias foiuul its place, *Tliis si *from 
the base syd*=^ Sanscrit syu, is an. abbreviation # of syu, ac¬ 
cording to tlie analogy of the substantive declension of 
like termination (Grimm’s second Strong declension), as 
fhivi for thiuya, from the base thiuyd. 
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354, The Old High*German siu is more exactly retained 
• than the’Gothic si. • We wil^jeave it undecided # whctlier 
it sliduld* be written si/h* wtfiicli has not ’entirely dropped 
the Sanscwt w 4, of WT syd,** but'has first shortened it to 
a, and’then weakened «it tp • *lf, however, fn OJ^l High 
% German, is a favourite better after i or y (Voc^dismus, 
p. 246. Rem. 80. V Thy form sin, in Old High German, is 
not sl> isolated as si in Gothic; but from the bsjse sid 
springs ;ilsd an accusative sin, and in the plural the form 
a/( 5, which *is common* to the nominative jand accusative, 
and, ’in a Gothic dress, Votild be yj<h, in Sanscrit 
a tyds. Contrasted with’ the singular nominative 

sin, tlu? accusative sin may appear remarkable, for in 

§ I i 

both eases similar forms , might have been, expected. 
Tl[e difference, lioweVor, consists in fliis, that tl\e nomina¬ 
tive form, at the oldest pcrlbd to which we can arrive by 
the history of tin* hinguage, terminated in a vowel without 
•any case-sign whatever, while in the accusative the vowel of 
the base was protected lfy a nasal. This nasal, then, may 
have preserved the old quantity of a, jyst as, in Greek, a final 
a frequently occurs in places where a nasal was ^permitted 
to follow it b^ the old GVamdiar; while^where a slioyt a sound* 
is found originally unprotected, or accompanied by consonants 
not nasal, it is usually changed into e or p', hence efrra, a>ve a 
Sena, answering to the Sanserif sapient, ncivan, derail, though 

from these, likewise in the Nominative, and accusative, ae- 

• . 

cording to §§. 139. 313., jsnjitn, &c.; edeifa answering to 
^tfiftip^adiksham, ixoBa to pndam,* hut eBet^e to 
adijeshat, ’Aukc ! to # ^efi vrifrrtj eB electro to adijfshaln? 

355. While the Gothic •article, like that in Greek, is 


to 


* See p. 307, Rem. 5. > aijfl Vocalismi*s p. 234, Rem. ?JJ. 
t Respecting u, as.lightjr than a and heavier than *, s«fc Voealismus 
p. 227, Rem. 10. 
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be referred tq tlie bases dismissed in §! 343., TB so, s*t,- If to, 
m to, tin* High German, as h&s been before remarked (§. 288. 
Rent. 5.), attaches itself chjefly io the compound in'tya, fern. 

9 |<l f 

lyd, and introduces this into, the nominative also' hence, 
in the feminine, dm (or perhaps**/;///), as Above siu, accusa¬ 
tive (lift* answering to the Sandbfit it;dm, ajid in the 
. nominative and accusative plural dio =*-- tyds. * With rt'gard to 
the masculine, compare, with the Sanscrit nominative lyv, 
the; ftp*m db, which in High Gorman has fount] its way 
also into the accusative, which ill tliiS language is every¬ 
where the same as the ljomlnatlve. In* the neuter, din 

* | | 

agrees with similar* Old ‘High Gernfan forms, from sub¬ 
stantive bases in in, as Iclnnmiu .* In the masculine singular, 

* • i ( ° 

and in those cases of the neuter Which are the sftme'as the 
• • c , 
masculine,* the compound nature of\mr pronominal base*, is 

less palpable; and taking it as our starting point, or restrict¬ 
ing our views to it, we should have elapsed the forms d'er, 
d'ds, demu,dni, not under tyn, but, like the Gothic forms of kin- 
tired signification, under the simple 'base H in. But if dvr, dev, 
be compared with the corresponding feminine cases din, 
(Jin, njid with* the masculine pi Aral die, without the suppo¬ 
sition—which is refuted by the .Sanscrit, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonie-Mhat in tlitf latter word a redundant i is inserted, 
which nuver occurs •in other parts of the Old High Ger¬ 
man Grammar,* then the assumption becomes necessary 
that dvr, dvs, d'vnpu, Jim, have fyul their origin from older 
forms, as dya% dyas (= iya$, mm iyasyn), so that, as, 
very frequently happens in Gothic (§. 72.), in the syllable 
yn "the a* is dropf>ed, t and the ,?/• changed into a vowel; 
just <as, above, we have seen .?* and thivi spring from syn 
and 1/iivya. The Old High German, however, very 'com¬ 
monly employs e for the Gothic i. , 


* Sec Vocftlismus, p. 247. 
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35S.. The distribution of forms with .e gnd l (or //) 
•and a following, vowel is ijQt fortuitous, but jests on 
an hysterical basis, so* that, the contraction* to « occurs 
universally* where the Sanscrit *has a sliort a aftej; ^ y * 
but the more fifll form ^s'.founcl onfy when a loqg d, or 
ithe diphthong e; accompanies the Indian semivowel, though 
this circumstance does not, in every ease, ensure the more 
complete 'form in Old High German; for in the gppitive 
ylural we fftid diird (mas«uline, feminine, and jaieuter), not¬ 
withstanding ' the fndlah lyeshdm in . the masculine 

and lieuter, and faTUFf fydsdm m the feminine ; and in the 
dative, together with diem —according to Notker, {li.cn — 

occurs,'also, dem or den, and this*, too, in most authorities. 

• « • 

Tin' iftmtcr instrumental diu is based on the instrumental 
ax^Cj l/it/dj" which iriay be supposed *to exist in. ZeTul, and 
where, therefore, we have, iif like mariner, the i or y 'retained 
with original long; vowels following that letter. ^ Compare 



• 

MASCULlMi. 



• 

« • . 

siMjiinan. 

* 

muitAn. 



Sanscrit. 

pid II. G. 

Sanscrit. Old H. G 

m. * 

9 

Nominative* 

syasj • 

* der, * 

tyd, . ^ 

*die.\ 

Ahcusativc, 

tycun , 8 

den, 

lydn, * 

die • 

Dative, 

tyasrndi, 

d'emu, 

lyebhym. 

ditlm. 

Genitive, « 

« 

lyasi/a, 

. • 

d m es 4 

" lydshdm, 

d'rru. 



\ 

NEUTER. 

r 

« 


Nom. Ace. 

tyat, 

, duz, 

lydiii, tyd, 

diij. 

Instrumental, 

* ■ 

tyena, thyd* diu, * 

iy&bhis, 



The rest* like* the masculine. 


* Respecting the neuter daz, see §. 350. Rem. 2. • * 

I I cannftt, however, quojfe tliis proixmn in Zenil, <vceept in the nomi¬ 
native plural masculine in combination with the relative, 02. 

1 The latter is the Vc^a and Zend form, see §. 231. aiyl §. 234. Note *. 

2 The latter the Zend form pre-supposed above. 
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m m 

HsMl.MlM^. ■ 

• 

• • 


SINOULA^. 

. pnuRxn. 


SaSiscflt. 

OldII. «... 

Stnucrit. 

Mb IF G- 

• 

Nominative, 

syd. 

ftiu\*diu, 

fytfo, , 

dio.* 

Accusative, % 

fydrn ,• 

• c/ja , • 

A. 

iyth, 

• 'dio. 

Dative * ' 

lymytii, 

deru, • 

tyabhyas, 

diem. 

Genitive, 

tyasyds. 

d'pra, 

ty/isdm, 

• d'Jro. 


“Remark 1. — I differ from Grimm, whom, §.?S8. Rem. 5., 
I Jaavfc followed, I here give , dje, .not dip, ancl in the 
feminine pluraf din, not didr ijfc the geniti\je plural dent, and 
in the genitive and (Jative'singular d'try, d'eru* without.a cir¬ 
cumflex; since the circumstance that theory, and the ,hi story 
of language, wcfuld lead us to expect a. long vowel, does 
not appear sufficient, ground for the inference that the 
original, long quantity, which Jias heen retained in Gothic, 
was not shortened in the three centuries and a half which 
elapsed between Ulfilas and the oldest High German 
authorities. Where a long vowel,is not shewn by Kero’s 
doubling the vowel, or Notkoc’s accenting it with a circumflex, 
which is not the case *in tlie examples before us, we have 
ther<» to assupic'lhat ^he .vowel, ju th*; course ^f centuries, 
has undergone a weakening change*. To this, final* vowels 
are, for thv most part? subject; lienee, also 4 the subjunctive 
present preserves the c, which correspond^ to the Sanscrit 
U & and Gothic ai lonly in persons in •which the vowel 
is protected by a personal terihination following it; but 
in»thc first and "third •persons singular, which have lost tlie 
personal «igns, tlie organic length of quantity is also.lost.* 
“Remark 2 .—It isf v\n*y pr\>bj$>le that*the simple base 


3 Sec §. 364. • 

3 • * • 

* Grimm appears to have committed a mistake'in referring, 1.723., to 

the third p. conj. for support of the supposed leitgth of the e in tlie nomi¬ 
native plural, as atip. 868 lie ascribes to it d short p.‘ 
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W ta, -was, in Old High German, originally n\ore fully de- 
dined, and that remains of that declension still exjst. The 
neuter daz lias tlie strongest claim to b'e viewed as sjuch, 
which, contrary to §. 28S. Rein. 5., I now prefer referring to 
the Sanscrit tat,* rather than te> fyat, 'as the syllabje at tya 
has elsewhere, in Old High German, universally become de 
(§. 271.)? Perhaps, too, the tie which occurs in the nomi- 
nativ'e plural masculine, together with die (Grimm. J. 791.), 
is not an abbreviation of the latter by the rejection of the 
i/ but a remnant of tire simple pronoun, and therefore akin 
to the Sanscrit ft te and Gothic' thai. On the other hand, 
in Old Sclavonic, ii/ the declension of the simple pronoun 
given at §. 319., several remains of the compound m tya 
have 'become intermingled- which are there, explained. 
But the forms tot, trie, 4aya, which occur in the .nominative 
and accusative, together with t' (masculine), to (ndhter), ta 
(feminine), though they contain the same elements as the 
Sanscrit w tya, WT tya, were first formed in Sclavonic, 
in the sense of §. 2S4„ otherwise they would not have re¬ 
stored the T owel of the first pronojin, which the Sanscrit 
has suppressed (§. 353.) ; thus, ii for tot, te j or tye for toe, 
and tya for lay a (coriipan? §. 2S'2.). • The same js the case 

w\tli the compound plural forms of the nominative and 
accusative; masculine til, neuter taya, feminine; tyya. 

“ Remark 3.- J -In §. 160. I have made the assertion that # 
the German dative is based on the old instrumental, as it 
often occurs with an instrumental signification. - I was, 
however, particularly impelled to this view by the dative 
form Of bases in i, as oast a from the theme yatdi. But if 
wo make the division yoal-a and regard the a as the case- 
termination, ificre is nothing left us but to refer this form 
to the Indo-Zend. instrumental. There is, liotvever, a way 
of comparing this form with the Sanscrit dative, which 
I now prefer, as the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, which 
are so near akin'to the" German, have retained the dative, 
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together witjh tli£ instrumental; and tlie Old High'Ger¬ 
man has preserved a partievVir form for. the instrumental, 
the,generic difference of which,from] the dative is especially 
observable in the pronoun, ift which demu answers to 
lyasmdij bub the instrumental fliu, and the Gothic ihe (§: 159.), 
no moije exhibit the appended ‘pronoun ama, mentioned * 
in §. 165. &c„ than does the Snnscrit-Zend instrumental. 
Diu agrees best with the Zend ihyd, supposed above, and 
the Gothic tije with the simple /«.*• The form dnnv^ and thp 
GtTthic ihamma, compared with'tip& hydsmni and TK^tasindi, 
have lost the * .element of* the* Sanscrit diphthong ^ ai 
( = 4 + /); and the*long ti ’has been r shortened in (rothie, 
otherwise it would have’been supplied by o or d* The 

• % V W j * 

short Gothic a has, however., in Old High Germafi been 

still fiK’thpr weakened, to u. But *lo retum to. the Gotkic 

yasfa frlim the theme 'yasfi; I *do not now regard the final 

a of this word as a case-sufiix, but as a,Guna-vowel, after 
• • 

which the i of the base has been dropped, together with 
the case-character, while all bases'in v, and feminine bases 
in i, have lost only the inljeyion, and not a portion of the 
base with, it* t .The same relation that simau has to the 
•!ative ffuMir-v, from" smia —\vhich ‘in Sanscrit ( also re¬ 
ceives tlie' Guna—tli£ fenjinine amiai , from the theme aitali. 


has to tlfe Sanscrit, analay-d, from malt.' The masculine 
yasla, however, has. not only lost tjie inflexion of yaslt+y-d, 
as it must originally, have been pronounced, but also the 
?/, wliidh ought^to have reverted to. }. In the a declension. 
vidfu is readily made to acccfrd with the Sanscrit 
vnltlya, apd Zendsuu^r^ ri!trfrtk>; to the latter’ it bears 
the same relation tliat thummd* above does to 7T& la-swat. 
Tlie feminine yibai, 'from th«j t\iejmc(/ibb s is as easily de- 


* The San^prit tijt-n-a 1ms, according to §. 15B., a euphonic n inserted, 
and the a of the,base changed into r by the blending of an i. 

I The latter actually takes place in hrmnrm : -h, hvaryunme-h. 
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rivahla, in regard to'form, from the datiyy jilndy-iV, 

■ as from fhe instrumental filjfW jihvn^-d.^ In bgth ways 
the inflexion has been lost, and the semivowel preceding it 
changed t» a vowel. Bu£* if # vve are to believe, that a 
genuine dative character jsYetoiiicd in German, w^ sliould 
(. find it in the -declension of the pronouns, inasnfuch as, 
for instance, the’ feminine form zai, in thi-zai, is directly 
derivable* from the Sanscrit xy\i, from smy-rV, by merely 
dropping tltc semivowel.; so that thizni and taxyni. 

sfand ■ historically heifr *to°one another, as,we have repre¬ 
sented in §. 172 .,*where we Impressed our belief that ai, in 
thizni* may be explained on the same principle as that of 

qihni; ‘and thus thizni must* be considered as an abbrevia- 
J • * • # • 
tion of thizay-ai, *and, therefore, as indeclinable. But if 

thizai stands for thizy-ni, and di is, ‘therefore, in Phis and 
similar pronominal forms, ji remnant of the Sanscrit femi¬ 
nine dative termination di, then the Gothic ai abovemen- 
tioned is essentially distinguished from the similar termi¬ 
nation in yihai, “ dono and awtini, “ yralifr ,” as these two, 
also, are diverse from one another, since the i. of anstai be- 
longs to the theme ansti, while an i is foreign tq the. theme 
of yihai, viz* yihd, twitf agdbinpaiiies the base*in,the dativb 
only: while in the corresponding class of words *in Sanscrit 
it is added in several cases, after which is annexed the 

t 

tn^e inflexion, vfliich \s omitted in Gothic. But if the ai 
of thizai is identical with the Sanscrit. i* di of Tntf taxydi, 
then we cannot distribute the genitive Jltizos, into ihi- 
z-ds, and this must be considered As an abbreviation of 
thi-zy-ds = ri Wl l ^ ta-sy-rhj and we shoftld have in this? and 
similar pronominal formV,* a feminine genitive termina¬ 
tion^Vv, VHiile elsewhere in .all genders the genijive sign 

n’ * 

consists in a mere s. . 


To these belong the (strong) adjectives combined with a pronoun. 




357. It liaa been already remarked, that our ( plieser is a com¬ 
pound pronoun (§. 28$. Rem, £.), the first.member of which is 
founded on the Sanscrit base mj.ya,-&m\ our article (§.*353.). 
It is not, however, requisite to assume that its ie presup¬ 
poses an older ici, r out 'it msty^ be . regarded, which. now 
appears 'to me preferable, as the ^inorganic, lengthening of 
the di-ser of Notker. As regards the second part of this 
demonstrative, its declension might be assigned partly to 
the simple Sanscrit base ?c sa, partly td the compound sya; 

•t ^ ii 

to the latter evidently belongs the feminine nominative 
d'e.SIU ( = *irT syu, diene, “this,”) and the neuter plural 
nominative of the same souiid. But if the feminine accu¬ 


sative is d'esa, not desia, and the masculine d'esan, not 
desum, or desen, according to the analogy of d$n (p. 35(i), 
then, instead of regarding these and. oilier analogous forms 
as remains of the simple bi.se sr sa, *n si), it may be 
assumed that the i (or y) has been dropned, as occurs in 
most cases of the declension of lurli (theme kirlia or hirh/a ); 
so that in the plural, h irta, hirlo, A idem, and in the dative 


singular hirla, answers to the Gothic liyirdijus, huirdyil, 
hairdyam, hairdya. If this is, as I believe it is, the proper 

rievG of the declension of uPse.r, idle declensional difference 

. • • 

between a iS r and ser then lies in this, that it has beten 

• • 

necessary to lighten the latter, owing to .the incumbrance 

of the base of the "article which is prefixed to it, and that, 
* . * • • _ 
therefore, i is rejected ; hence < Misa , tT hanc," but without the 

article sia, “cum.” It is remarkable that the Lithuanian 
presents us with wha + appears + o be the transposed form 
of cur compound d'eser. As such, at lefist, I regard the 
so-termed emphatic * demonstrative szittns, in which the 
Sanscrit, subjective ‘but compounded pronoun sya, oc¬ 
cupies llic first place, and the objective‘and simple IT ta 
the second. 'The first £“of szittns, which I divide thus, 
szit-tas, is, nn my opinion, a remnant of the neuter case- 
sign t (§. 155.^, and presupposes if Sanscrit syat, which 
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• * I 

st/a wppld form, in the neuter, if it was used in,tluit gender. 

. It may be observed/ that in Sanscrit,./also, the neuter case- 
sign i, <U the beginning- of compounds, is'dr Awn into ,tlie 
tlleme, and •tat-putras, “his sdn/’ls used, not ta-put^as. 

358. The sz (*= .s7/)* in 4 tip' Lillmahian szis ant^ sziftas 
•is founded on .the form*assumed by the Sanscrit',base in 
the Vedas und«i* certain circumstances (§. 55.), which 
change s into t* sh. For otherwise the Lithuanian sz 
does not agree with the Sanscrit w s, but perhaps, under 
other conditions, with ^ 1!,-/?, -e. g. in szcszi = shaslt, *“ si A. 11 
With J regard to the declensidM bf szis, it is to be remarked, 
that i*t exhibits several cases! in which the / of the base 
szia, fe/ninine szid, lias been rejected, or which belong— 
and tlias view is the one I prefer—to* the simple pronominal 
base W an, feminine *fT »i, which completes the .compound 
szis; as, p. 496, among the bases of* the simple Sclavonic 
base lo, we have, semi remains of the compound jtf fya. 

v * 

,We here annex the complete declension of the Lithuanian 
pronoun under discussion, accompanied by the kindred 
form in Old,Sclavonic, regarding wlijch reference may be 
made to Hem. 1. • . • 

* j swgulvr: » 

, MASCULINE. FEMININE. 


, Lithuanian. 

Old Sclav. 

Lith. « 

Old Sclav. 

Nominative, , szis. 



. ■ i 

sz?. 

. 1 
si. 

Accusative, szin. 


• 

SJ/\ • 

0 

szeti. 

* . A 

styu. 

Instrumental, *szu, szuth, 

» 

sim. 

sze. 

svyti. 

Dative, sziam , 

i 

4 

St'MH* 

-* . 

SZtfit, 

^ . 
srl. 

Genitive, *szio. 

ft 

seyo, # 

szios, 

i 0 

seya , 

Locative, szia me, 

f&pmi:, 

.sew?; 

szioyp, 

SPl. 


1 The* agreement with* the; Gothic «^ (§. 353.), and, in Sclavonic, the 
complete identity with ii, should not he overlooked. With respect to the 
contraction of the Sclavonic theme syo sometimes to si, at oflier times to 
se, compare §. 202. 
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. DUAL. 



, f M^Cl'EINE. 

Fuiir 

NINE. 

(AtHuanian. 

014 Sclav. 

Lit/,. 

o Old Sclav 

Nominative, 

* ? 
szu, 

» * siya. 

szi, t 

* .- 
sil. 

r 

Accusative, 

szun, i 

> * siya. 

ii szi it, 

* 

sit. 

DiMtiVe, 

szi cm, 

I. D<,sima, 

szi mu, 

sima ■ 

Genitive, 

* i 

SZU, 

seyd, 

szitt, 

• 

o siyit. 

■ 


rLUUVL. l 

o 

4 

t 

* 

Nominative, 

szir, 

r 

si ,. 

szius, • 

* . 
siya. 

Accusative, 

* 

S.‘ us, 

• *»iya. 

4 szrs, 

# . 
my a. 

Instrumental, 

> sx/‘is, | 

simii » 

* wo inis, 

sr mi. 

Dative, 

sziems. 

si m, 

* szorns, 

•sim. 

Genitive, 

szitt. 

sich, 

. A 

SZttf, 

.yah. 

Locative, 

* C. 

sz-usc. 

su;lh‘ 

* 

szosa. 

sich. 

•i 

NEUTEJI. 

c 



Nom. Acc. sg. 

■ • • • 

sc. 



Nom. Acc. du, 

l » ■ • • 

sit. 



Nom. Acc. pi. 

• • • • 

*"sii/a. 



“ Remark l.— 

The composition of the Sclavonic base syo, 


• which occurred in the ancient “peridd ,of the language, and 
by which*it is slicwi^to be identical with the Sanscrit T&tsya, 
having bl'en forgottpg, it need not appear surprising that tills 
base, which, in Sclavonic.* jyisses as a simple one, should 

" 4 * 

be again comb\ndc| with the pronoun which forms the 
definite declension, and which, from the first, forms its last 
rtiember; hence, in the noniin* tive singular, together with 
«//%§ us^rl also sm 4 and in .the feminize with si filso siya 
(compare §. 281.). In some esses the ancient compound 
only is^ used, c.y. in* the feminine accusative singulai only 
si-yu is use(], not syti. 

“ Remark *2 .—In the ‘light of ’the Sclavonic modern 
compound^ just mentioned, as si-i, si ya, must be regarded 
the Old High German ser (of d'eser), if the e of this form 
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is a contraction of «<-+ }, as in so niarjy. otjier places. 
While, therefore, the*- feminine, via is t>.be referred,direct 
to the Sanscrit st/a, and is, as it were, its eontinuatien, 
ser lias been*formed first in the German language, l>yg*om- 
bining.the base sa, which liasjbetvi retained in Gothje in 
+ he nominative of the article, with tin* defining devout, i 
(from i/a}. Compare „ what has been before remarked 
(§. 288. l Re.n'. 8.) regarding analogous adjective-nominatives, 
as pfinlrr from plinta-ir. „ As a corroboration of this dis¬ 
tribution it may be 'liectr further observed, J that each of 
the elements a and /, which a're united in, the il of plinth -, 
also occurs separately,* each having, on different occasions, 
divested itself of the other. Thus ’ plinlar and p/infir may 
occurn-a clear proof that plinth- lias been contracted from 
pfinta-ir ; for diphthong,? are frequently subject to abbre¬ 
viations, in which one of tin; elements combined in them 
is lost ; as, in tin; Gothic, India, “ I have,” and In/bani, 

t 

"we have,"’ are used instead of Imbai, liabahn, as is shewn 
by the analogy of the other persons and the Old Nigh 

* German Itabhp, hahhiuXs.^ flic Old High German fur- 

* » 

nishos examples of forms in which only the latter element 
of ai is retained ; as nisti, answering to the Gothij* dative 
andtfi and genitive ansi a is! It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, in the nominative nf the definite, qdjeetive, together 
wither ( = air} ar and ir also occup. Of these three forms 
(er, ar, ir), the first appears to* he the original, since it best 
admits of comparison with the two others. Hut if pfintar, 
from p/inlas, was the original^orm, the a in this place could 
not have been preserved beyond the fourth century, not io 
mention the eighth; as a iu, polysyllabic words in Gothic 
befoie ;i final s, which has from the first held this place, is 


* Graff*11.34(5. 
t Ct. Voralistniis, ]>. 20.‘j. 
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regularly suppressed, or,-after y, weakened to i * while at. 
is retained before, r final fi- Hence,, in the second person 
singular, coin pa re ais, Old H)gh -German ex, answering to 
the Sanscrit ex (from ais), Latin ex, us and Greek 

9 9 r 1 i 

O/f. f • € 

* c r r 

The Lithuanian szif-ta-x has been, mentioned abov * 
(§. 357.), wliich, with regard to its last portion, iy, identical 
with the Greek auTO-2, and with the Sansrpt ^fTT eTA 
(§. 3-11.). , But the demonstrative' base fit hja, ilso, which is 

formed of ia + ;/a, occurs in. Lithuanian at the end of a 
compound pronoun. As sm h 1. regard pa Us (pat'-s),' “ ipse” 
which 1 distribute thus., pa-lis: ii stands, according to 
rule, for h/is from it/us, as yannildds, “ bridegroom,' 1 for 
yatniiMyis from yuan tidy as (§. 135.). 1 But in Lithuanian, / 
befone two vowels, re excepted, is ,changed into ez ( = <>//); + 
hence dative pa-ezit, -m, locative paezia-me or pafiniii, instru¬ 
mental paeziit. In the genitive paezia might be expected, 
according to the analogy of szio and yanniH/o: we find, 
however, paliex, according to the analogy of aides (§. 193.) ; 
the feminine genitive puezids agrees, however, with szids, 
and similar genitives from bases in a feminine a fend). As 
regards th.e first luemlrT of pa-lis, I consider it to lie 

klenticai with tin; Sanscrit base sea, see , whence £PW 

• * ' 

xvayamt “ self." 1 Sr a bc'comes pa by tlip loss of the initial 
letter, and the Hardening of the v to />, as, in Prakrit, ufa 
puni, “ thou, 11 proceeds from tmm ; so in the Bohemian or 
Gipsey language pen, “sister, 11 comes from ^^.svasar 
(^n^srasri). Indeejl, in the jironoun under discussi m, the 
I ithuanian admits of comparison with the Gipsey lan- 
guage, as in the' latter, as ha^becn already pointed out in 


* It is to be observed that the .v of rujis, bon. ru/Jiix , “litpi," is not an 
original final, as follows from the Sanscrit rnhi-si/n and (Jrevk \C K o(<r)io. 
t Letjilt for ley it is, Vooalisnnis, p. 20!. 

£ Written also eh, see |>. 13H. 
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anothei; place,*, pr has* been formed from. & 9 sra, whence 
•pr-.s, pp-n’, the former as singular, Ihe latter as* plural 

■ • • . j. • • 

accusative.' 

' 360. We* turn to a prorifmiyial base consisting of a 
simple vovyel, viz.*/, which, jit, Latin and German, expresses 
r the idea “ lie,” ami in Sanscrit and Zend signifies “ thisf,” and 
which has left, in*tliose, languages, no proper declension, blit, 
only tfdvpvbs; as ^?TH itws, “from, this,'"’ “from that pjpee,” 
and ifut, Zend id I hi, and aj70jj it lira, which supply 

the pla.ee o’f the ablative' after comparatives, and signify 
“ here',” i.r. “at this,” with aif *iivherent notion of place ; 
ifi, Zehd ajCxj ft ha, Latin Ha, ‘ f so,” ^vftu idunim, “now,” 
analogous with tadunim, “then”; and also if-fham, 

“ so,” r*t the bottoiti of which ly*s the obsolete neutejr if as the 
theme,+ and which oeefins in the Vedas iflso.as an ei^litic par¬ 
ticle. I regard this ^ it as tin* last jrtirtion of ^7T c/aV “ if” 
(from ilia -f- if), and ^TT net, “if not” (from na + //), wliicli 
♦latter is in Zend »d//(§. 33.), and does not merely 

mean “not”; since, like our German nirlif, it has been for¬ 
gotten that jts initial element alone is negative, while its 
latter portion signifies something r.eal—in Zend “ Jthis,” and 
in German i,f thing,’’ (/fi-(7//;*from» M-uhIiI, Got hit* yi-vailifs). • 
Fnjm tiie pronominal root i proceed, also, the derivatives 
ifara-s, “ the, other,” with tin* comparative strflix ; the 
accusative of which, ilcru-m, . coincides with the Latin 

% I * 

Hr rum, id pm, and similaV forms, which signify “ such,” 

and ij/af, “ so many.” * Notw ithstanding these nume¬ 
rous offshoots, which have survived tin; dc*clcnsion of the 
pronoun •under discussion, its base has been entirelV over- 
looked by the Jndian gr;?ijun*arians* and 1 believe I am 


* licrlin Jahrb. Kel>! 133(5. j>. 31 J. • 

* , * * 
t Perhaps, also, the salable pen of bo!a pen, “ heaven,” is iileutieal with 

the Sanscrit svur of the same meaning. 9 

J Compare what is sftid at §. 3.57. respecting ilio Lithuanian szit-tus. 
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the first who Iwouglit it* to, light 1 . The Indian gram¬ 
marian?,, however,*'give • f*:ctraortUnaVy etymologies for 
soifie of the aboveine,utioited * .words, and d(*nve Hi, 
“ so, 11 ‘‘from \i,“ to go ”; f /7//w-.v, “the other,”‘from i, “to 
wish’ 7 (S. Wilson). In some, recourse is had to W idam, 
“ this° v ; and one would not hi'*, entirely in error in de¬ 
riving from this word itas, “ from here,’' though there is 
a difficulty in seeing how from idam as the theme can 
spring tluV* form 'Has hy a sullix ins. We sllould expect. 
i (Initios or idols is. “ * 

361. In Latin' the theme'of is is lengthened in several 
cases hy an unorganie u or u, in tlie feminine hy a, and 
it is thus brought into the second and first decleflsion, in 
which i is liable to he corrupted to especially* before 

_ t ^ « a ^ 

vowefs. As from tin* verbal root i, ‘'to go, 1 come mand rrnf, 

•i O 

in opposition to is, if, inins, His, ibom ; so from our pronoun 
come earn, on, corn in , cos, and the feminine forms co, mm, 
mr, connn, all from the base which has been subsequently 
lengthened, to which the obsolete co-lms also belongs. To 
the old type belong only is, id, the obsolete forms im. Urns, 
with which Agrees the Gothic "i-na, “ him,” i-m, “to them,” 
(from/-/;, §.* 215 .), anti the genitive 0 and dative e-jus, c-i, 
which are common to the three genders, and also the loca¬ 
tive /7«-s-in form a*dative, according to the analogy of iibi, 
sibi (§. 2J—and probablv the word immo, which has been 

already mentioned (f>. 351.), which we may suppose formerly 
• * * 
to have been .pronounced i in mod, and which corresponds to 

the Sanscrit pronominal ablativ s in smnl, but by assimilation 

approaches very closely the Gothi" dative immo, *' to him.” 

The dative d stands isolated ift*Latin Grammar, inasmuch 

as all other bases in / have permitted this vowel to be 

melted into one with the case-termination; thus hosfi, 

from hosti-i: the pronominal base /, however, escapes this 

•t 


* lleiilcl. Jnrhb. 1B1«. p. 472 
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combination by .being 'whanged # into r. Ip yny.Voealisinus 
(]). 204), l Iflive derived the fengtji of quantity in the, dative 
charader from the combination of the / of'the theme witlr 

• i 

th# i of the •inflexion, whieli itg properly short; and l, have 
assumed that bases termiiyifjng in a consonant lengthen 
i^lie base in the dative singular, as in most of tlu> Yitlier 
eases, by mu anorganic thus pvdl from /><•((t-i. As, then, 
in this'Wfjy a long i must be found almost universaljy in 
. the dative, this won 1(1 come to be regarded a.# the true 
sign of this* ease, and rv,*nnd the whole fourth and fifth 
declensions follow* the prevjfMing example of the more* 
mimerctus class*of woi^ls. Cni 'atone retains th»* proper 
short quantity. It cannot lx* objected to the Latin lan¬ 
guage generally that * it slipws any undue inclination 
towards terminations %Vitli a long i, anil thereby lengthens 
unnecessarily that letter wlieii*originally short; for univer¬ 
sally where a long,final .• is found, there is also a reason 
Ipr its length, as in the genitive singular anti nominative 
plural of the second declension it is the suppression of the 
final vowel of the base, ’which Jias induced the lengthening 
of the termination as a compensation ; thus Inp-r, in both 
cast's, for hipiV; whije*in tile dativ’e Iftpo for /apo/.the ter¬ 
mination *has been merged in the yowej t>f the base. We 
have already discussed ($. 349. Rem. pronominal) datives 
likt* isli for isioi, which would l*e .analogous to tjie Greek 


> • / 
flOl, (TQi, OL. 


d(ir>. "Pile Gothic pronominal base / has two points of 
• • • | • • 
superiority over the Latin l^ise which*has been just men¬ 
tioned : ‘hi the first* plqce jt has ne^vr admitted tile 
corruption of the original*vowel to c, as generally this 
comparatively recent vowel is as completely foreign to 
the Gothie as to the Sanscrit; and secondly, tip* theme i 
in the masculine and* iiputer is preserved free from that 
unorganic admixture which transfers the Latin* kindred 
form from the third to the second declension, and has 
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f , 

produced eitw. fty. hn, oo for $ or i, it or ei for e.s, twiijn for 
imn. The Gothic piijmoiiivby the side of which are given 
in parentheses flic forms'^ which have been most'probably 
drawn from the correspopding Sanscrit basest the tiitie 
when , ; ,t was declined, are as doljows :— 



MASCUMNK. 

1 

- 

4 

V 1 

SlNorUAU. 

inn hat.. 

i 

Sanscrit. Gothic 

A 

' Sanscrit.., 

Gothic 

0 

Nominative, 

{is), is, 

( UJJ-IIS ), 

cis. 

Accusative. 

i i 

(k-ii), 

i-ns. 

Dative, 

( islnnui),' i-miiin. • 

( i-blif/us ), 

i-Al. 

Genitive. 

9 

(is!ii/n ), ! is. 

(is ham), 

• I 

*-::c 


\ mV rat. 



^ < 

Norn. Arc. 

. 1 ” . * 

/ -In. 

(t-n-i), 

i//a-.' 


1 This form actu illy occurs in the Vedas, sct Itosen's Specimen, 

p. 10. Wo should have anticipated ini (with short i), according to the 
common declension; hut the irubstantivc and adject ivV declension has 

no monosyllabic h;>ses in i, and other monosyllabic bases—with the ox- 

4 eeption of'hose in a- use hm its their tciminatioi\; lienee hhiy-tint lor bh'i-iii ; 
iind so, also, iy-ant might be expected from /, ;is iy monosyllabic words,both 
short and long i arc changed before vowels into iy A The Veda dialect in 
the foregoing ease, however, has preferred strengthening the vowel of the 
base to an extension ot’tho termination, or, which is more probable, It has 
contracted an existing S/am to im. according to the analogy of tile Zend 
(t-. 12.) ; ami tints, perhaps, iilso the Veda shn, “mm” cited by Rosen 
l.e., is a eontraetion of si/nm, otherwise we must assume, that instead of 
tin feminine base .vd, .mentioned in §. U-K>., si occurred, according to the 
analogy of the Zend him limn hma (v,\ J 7 - -) - b is certainly remarkable 
that the .v, which is especially subjective, ha, here found its way into the 
accusative, like the Old High (Herman ..in and Old Latin sam, “min,” 
sum, “ cum 5 ' (§. *‘145.). * Comp. itnni-shmoi , from mini, 21. 

Compare umu-shya, from amu, whence, it ‘appears that all pronouns, 
with whatsoever vowel their theme ends, have, in the genitive, syrt, or, 
euphonically, shyn (§. 21.) 1 * * 4 §. LV7. ’ Jj. 2-'fcl. 
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Uttt.. Although in * Gothif, ps in Sanscrit, tfend, Greek, 

• and Latin, the vowel i in ^ubstan/fces^ is appropriated 

('(jiially A (’ll to the feifiininc theme-termination as to*the 

nfaseuline ;• still in our pronoun,of the third person,,when* 

the idea is, essentially has(id\on # tlie (fistinction of #ex, so 

“that that which signifies “ he ” cannot mean “styi*,” the 

necessity for this distinction has produced an extension of 

the Msev,»in cases which, without such an extension, ,\yould 

Ijp fully identical with the masculine.* ^ In the»nominative 

singular a totally dittofefit pronoun is employed, which, in 

High‘German, is* used throttgfumt all It)lose eases which 

are formed in* Gothift from the f*xtendL*d base: Gothic si, 

Old Ilifth German sin, ike. The allix which is 

. • » • 
used in Gothic f<> extend the base consists in the vowel 

wlpcli, fronj a tiling fai**prior to tlx 1 , formation of. tin* Ger¬ 
man language, was especially employed as the fulcrum of 
feminine bases, but which in Gothic appears in the form 
•of d instead of a ($. (>4 ); thus, ii/d from i -f d, with the 
euphonic change of the* / to iij, as in the plural neuter 
forms ifj-a, tbriy-a (§• 2‘Xi.). f'rom the base iyo is formed, 
however, in the uninflected ticcusative—as.final vjawels are 

1 i • 

for the most* part liable to'hbbrdviatibn— it/a, a’n ynalogous* 

A * * k ™ 

form to the Latin vatu (for iq, inqi), and iif tin' 110 - 
minative and accusative plural it/oxt .which arejlikewise 
shortened.^ * In the dative [dural the. identity with the 
masculine and neuter is not avoided,,and this case is, as 
plight be conjectured, froin the Old High Geynan im, with 


i a * 

* The accusative singular wiwdtl, indeed, be distinguished from the 

I 1 i • 

rnast' ilyie, since the feminine has completely lost tin* accusative charac¬ 
ter; but it was i.lu 1 e‘originally! and 'therefoie the necessity for a mark 

• « f 

of distinction from the niasculjlie also existed. » 

+ The accusative alone occurs, yet it is probable that the nominative 
was exactly the same (GriipYn I. 7B5), in case it did not come from tin 
same base as the singular nominative, and it would, therefore, he st/ds. 
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regard to whiuh we must fd^erve,* that in Latin, «dso, in 
several* of tlie oblj<|ue eases, the distinction of - *gender is' 
less attended to ((jus, ri , 0 old m/rj. * All the eases which 
distinguish the feminine by flic inflexion spriifg from tfie 
origin*! theme; thus i-zt>s, i-zmi, genitive pluval izv, op¬ 
posed*^) is, imma, izv,. In Latin* also, the •extension of the* 
base i may have been commenced • in tilt; femiifine, and 
thus.an analogous masculine rum have been made fo cor- 
resp<jfid toVm, ai]d may have superseded the niojv ancient 
ini. Similar •corruptions haVe fiehn 'adopted Tby the lan- 

• f # 

guage in the same manner*; tlfus mruifi would have been 
placed beside rarum, and thus the 9 ium, which probably 

existed, would have fallen into disuse : minis, iis, ris, were 

• • • 

followed by the masculine and neuter /is, ris, •.vliifh sup¬ 
planted the older ihus. • • , , 

• m | 

301. If the singular nominative of the reflective pro¬ 
noun given by the old grammarians was # /and not", it might 
be regarded as the kindred form of the pronoun under dis* 
(Mission; and in this view it would'be of importance that the 
Veda accusative im, mentioned above (p. 510.«Kem. 1.), has 
t a inflective fiujaning in«tbe passage quoted, and is rendered 
*by llosen srmrt ipsinn. fhit if f the. right I'orm, then it 
probably 'belongs to tho Sanscrit base* sra, svr, wluxice 
sraj/mn, Vself” ($k 34 b), and is connected'with ou, ot, c and 
cr*/)c?y, &e.# the latter from •the ba$e 2hi! A§ in this word 
an i stands for af.i original a, which would lead us to expect 
a, so also in t'i and it deserves notice, that, so early as tlu; 
Sanscrit, together with sra is found a weakened form sri, 
from which l tllifik^ may be t formed .the interrogative 


* Not necessarily so, as the rolifth lireatVin^ bccurs also in words 
wliieh originally heft in with » pure vowel, *as ,'.<ur< ( answering to 
rltnturu-s. On tlu other hand the torn*f would not peremptorily 
conduct us to base 3*/, as initial s has sometimes hecn entirely lost in 
l»reek. 
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particle wit, as *11011 tty, ( and analogous ,to spr it and 

chit. * In favour of the opinion jptlmt H belongs to tlie 

old reflective base, may* be {idduced the circumstance, {hat, 

like the two other pronouns'in which there is no distinction 
• 1 • _ * 
of gender (e*yw, <tv), it*is v^ii^ou* !i nohiinative sign. If it 

* belonged to the. base i, it would most probably J*ym' liad 

I * 

the same sound* as tjie Latino-Gothic is, unless we prefer 
regarding 1 as the neuter. The dative iv, from its termi- 
nation, falls# under flic pj-onouns devoid of genjler (§. 222.), 

• • | 0 

and would, therefore*, likewise belong to the^ reflective base. 
The accusative o> how ever, considered independently, would 
not furnish any objection to the. opinion that it is identical 
with the Latin irn and the Gothic Ina* 

36ft. \Ye have‘already mentioned'the inseparable demon-’ 
strative t (§. 157.). There is, however (and thi§ cneates a 
diiliculty), another mode of ‘derivation, according tf> which 
that 1 would be identical with the vi (= 1), which is attached 
» in Gothic, in a similar manner, to other pronouns, not 
to strengthen their demonstrative meaning, but to give 
them a relative signification: * hri, from is -f vi, means 
" i/iii," and set, a contractkm of %i-(-ci, si*jiiifies # “ t/tur," in 
accordance * with a taw sound universally followed iu 
Sanscrit (Gramm. (Ji it. ??. 35.). It is most frequently com¬ 
bined with tins article ; sari, sari, t tj,alci, "(jut," “ 

“ i/iiod ”/ tlrizri, feminine thi.-fcrj, “ njns ; onlv in the fe¬ 
minine genitive plural thizdd has as* yet not been found 
( to occur (Grimm III. 15.).* Tf tin 1 first or second* person 
is referred to, ri is attache *^1 to ik ancf I ha: thus ikri, l hurt; 
for the* Gothic yela*tive < requires that # l!ie ^rsoii to which 
it refers should be incorporated \\ifh*it; and as it is itself 
indeclinable, the relations of case are denoted by the pro- 
noun preceding it,’which is then merged in the meaning 


* Compart* llartung on*thc Cases, p. 11(5; M. Schmidt l’run., p. 12, 
&c.; K id 1 nor, p. oi{.).* 
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of its attendant.,. Alone, ci gigpiifies* “ that,” like the .Latin 
quod an^l the Sanserif relatij/p neuter tcht ynt. And I have 
no .doubt tliAt the Gothic ei, fc in itfc origin, belon'gs to the 
Sanscrjt-Zend relative bast} yd', wliieh in Gothic‘has become 
f-i, jus^ as, in many other parfs of Gothic Grammar, ei 
(==/’) answers to the Sanscrit yo, as in-the nominative 
singiilar hairdcis from the base htiirdyn * **With respect to 

form, therefore, the derivation of the Gothic ri from the 

• • • 

Sanscrit t? ua, admits of no doubt < an A since the significa*- 
ti&ns of the twp words are identical? we must rest satisfied 


with this mode of deducing k? and abandon Grimm’s con¬ 
jecture that ci is kitimntcfy connected with is, “ He,” or 
only allow it a very distant relationship to it, in afc far as 
the derivation of the Sanscrit Relative bast' ytt, from the de¬ 


monstrative base i, ishijmitted. Tin.’ relationship, however, 


of tliesd two is not susceptible of proof; for as so, to, mn, 


na, are simple primary bases, why should not such a one 
have originated in the serui-vdwel y also? Hut if the 
Greek demonstrative T is akin to the Gothic appended pro¬ 
noun of similar sound, it likewise would proceed from the 
Sanscrit relative base, . which* appears to be especially 
destined for combination tvith other jfrttfiouns (see §. 353.) ; 
and this 'disposition^ is ^specially observable in Sclavonic 
in which ‘language tJyit base, when isolated, has laid aside 
the relative; signification (§. 282.). Hence? befflre entering 
deeply into the gcT^vonic system of declension, I mistook 
this base, and thought I saw" in its abbreviation to i, 
(/', “ cum," tin, “ ci ”) the Sanserif base i. 


36.6. \\£e r^urm.to the S:\jiscrjt idttm k “this,” lh order 
to notice the bases from which its* declension is completed, 
and of which each is used only in certain castes. • The 
most simple,.and the one most largely .employed, is a, 
whence a-smut, “ htiic ,” a-srnut, “ /a/c,” v-sinin, “ in Iwc,'" in 


* §. 135. Compare Vocalisimis, p. 1C]. 
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the; dual A-bhyAm, ahd in ^;he • plural e-bhis —^analogous to 
Veda forms like asvd-bhis from/ww (§.,€.19.)— 4-bhyu^ I'-shAnt, 
e-shu, exactly like te-bhyas,, See., from ta,"v iz.* by the epm- 
mingling of ail i, as is usual* in^tlie common declension in 
many cases. There *is pd, necessity^, therefore, tp have 
recourse to a .distinct base <?, but this is only a phonetic 
lengthening of**/, anjl *from it comes also the masduline 
nominative ^snpr a yam from i\ + am, as '4jprt^ svayam, “ self,” 
from svi i! (far sva) +*am (§. 341.), Max. Schmidt, is disposed 
t(t compare with this f!*the Latin r of rum, m,,&c. (1. c. p. Id.), 
and *to regard the latter ita An abbreviation of an origi¬ 
nally'long r; ‘for support of vC'hich opinion he relies prin¬ 
cipally* on the form ari, in an ‘inscription to be found in 
Orelln and on the circumstance fliat, in* the qlder poets, 
tl^e dative ri. lias a Idng r. Hut wp *do not thijik it right 
to infer from this dative "that every c of the prdnonn is 
is originally long; and we adhere to the opinion ex¬ 
pressed at §. 361., which ’is, moreover, confirmed by the 
circumstance that i also occurs before vowels; and even 
in the plui;al ii, its, is* more cofmnon than ri, pis. As re¬ 
gards, however, the obsolete datiye singular .witji a long p, 
it may be tboked upifn as the Giiaa form of // aj i in *Sai>- 
sclbit, according t<j the common declension, would form 
aij-e = e + ('. Fvom this r, liovvevei;,, which is formed by 
Guna from*/, Unit which we Jhsjve seen iTormetJ from a by 
the addition of an /' is dilferent; and* therefore the Latin 
dative, even if it had an originally long r, would still have 
nothimr in common with. Sanscrit •forms like e-bhis, &c. 
The e ill the genitite pjtts is long through the euplmnie 
influence of the j, and fos.it occurs? also, the form arias, in 
an uiscriptioft given t>y Orelli (N r . ;2866.). When, through 
the influence of a jf the preceding vowel is lyng, it should 
not be termed long .by posiUdh :* j is not*a double con- 


* The length of the vowel preceding the./ may sometimes be differently 
* • accounted 
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sonant, but -Jilie weakest of al ^simple consonants, and ap¬ 
proximates in its najt^re closely to that of a vowel. This 
weakness may have occasioned the lengthening ot the 
preceding vowel, in remarkable coincidence with the San¬ 
scrit, in which i and n, whcrp /hey stand before a suffix 
commencing witli y (j), are always either lengthened 
or strengthened by the addition of, a t: hence tke bases 
fw ji and form, in the passive, jiye, she ye, 

but in the gerund in ya, jitya, shifya* The c^se is diffe¬ 
rent where ^ { or ^ i in monofiyltafoic • forms- are changed, 
before a vowel following them, into by ' the y which 
arises from i, t, has *110 lengthening power. It is scarcely 
possible to give any decided explanation of the ortho¬ 
graphical doubling of the i for j in Latin. When Cicero 
wrote Malta, «ih>, he ipay have prnnounced these words 
as Mat,-yet, td-yo (Schneider, p. 2Sl); and we cannot 
hence infer that every initial y was described in writing 
by U. If this were the case, we should be compelled 
to the conclusion, that by doubling the i the distinguishing 
the semi-vowel from the vowel i was intended, as, in Zend, 
the medial y is expressed by double i (bit) ; and as double 
.v demotes^in Old German,'the to, though a single it, espe¬ 
cially after initial consonants, occurs as the representative 
of u\ Btit if Cicei;(\ meant a double ji by his double i, it 
would not follow that, in t a\l cases, the language intended 
the same. The Jndian grammarians admit the doubl'ng 
of a consonant after r, as sarppa for sarpa, “ snake,'” and 


accounted for; ns major has neon derived from mnyinr, where the vowel 
may have been lengthened owing to the y being dropped. And a eon 
sonant must originally have preceded ever, the j of the genitive ill jus, 
if this termination is akin to the feminine. Sailsefit TOTff syds ($. 3-Ji). 
Item. 22). 

* Compart what has been said in my Voenlismus, p.213, regarding the 
tendency of the ? to he preceded by a long vowel. 
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they admit, also, of irftmy # ftlier. still moBc extraordinary 
■accumulations of consonants,* •with i&jiicji the language 
cannot be Actually encumbered. # But if the doubling* of 
a consonant following r lias any real foundation, > the r 
would be assimilated to tlic consonant which followed it— 

*as, in the.Prakrit, sawn from sarva, —and then tlicrSimul- 

• i * 

tancous •continuation «f the r in writing would only be 
in order *tft retain the recollection of its originally 1 wiving 
existed.* . 

*367. From • the denlonstfative base ^ a,» mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, a*'feminine base i might have 
arisen *(see §. l9*2.), wllence, by tile addition of the termi¬ 
nation dm, so common in proflouns, the nominative singular 
iyinn {euphonic for i-am, Gram. Crit. §. 5l.») may he 
derived. As, however,* a short i with am might libcome 
^jpr 'n/am, it is uncertain if the feminine of our pronoun 
should be referred, to the masculine bast 1 a, or to i ; the 
•former, however, appears to me the more probable, since 

thus the masculine noiniftative ^np^ a yam, and its feminine 

• • 

snpr ii/am, would be of the saint; origin, while the bast; i 

does not occur uncompoundfrd in the whole, masculine and^ 

neuter declension. /Hie Gbthie*/'*/</, '“ram," cannot, there-’ 
• • * \ 
fore, be compared with ^*p^ iyam, particularly as, *in §. 363., 

we have seen the* Gothic arrive, in a way peculian to itself. 

but^ still in* accdrdancy with »tVe Latin, at a .theme hja 

lengthened from i ; but the am of tji'e .Sanscrit iyam is 

jnercly the nominative termination. * 

368. In Zend ?pp^ a yam* becomes adm (§. 42.), ami 

^ip^ iyam become^ im ., % The neuter ,a*^r idam, .howe.vcr, 

is replaced by r^As^j heat,* from the base ima, which, in 

Sanscrit, is orie of those which supply the declension of 

* j * * * 

idam. Hence, fow example, come the accusative mascu- 


* Compare the ussiinilatiou of w, and its simultaneous graphical ivpre- 
sentation liy *. (tinimm. Crit. §. 70.) 
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line vfnim,. .feminine• imfan; Zend imhn, 

in:nnm. Ought we, *thon, to compare with 'it the Old 
Latin mm for cundem, or, with Max. Schmidt (1: c. p. ll), 
consider it as the doubling of cm for bn ? It need not 
seem surprising that the 'base iyw, 'which, in the singular, 
occurs louly in this case, and which is principally limited 
to the accusative, should be found in Latin in the accusa¬ 
tive .only. I regard imn as the union of two pronominal 
bases, viz. ii and ma (§. L05.): the- latter does not occur in 
Sanscrit uncompounded, but is most probably connected with 
the Greek fj.lv, and the latter, ■ therefore, v* ith the Old Latin 
emern. * * ' 

369. As i with ma lifts formed the combination ima, in 
like manner I regard the base ana, which likewise 
enters*into the declension of idam ao the combination of a 
with another demonstrative base, which does not occur in 
Zend and Sanscrit in isolated use, but perhaps in Pali, in 
several oblique cases of the three genders* in the plural, also 
in the nominative, and in that of the neuter singular, which, 
like the masculine accusative, is nan.^ Clough gives the 
cases in which this pronoun -occurs to the base w ia, as 
•secondary forms, as,‘in‘Sanscrit, iir several cases, a pro¬ 
noun is ’found witji the compound e/a, which has no 
instead df ta for its, last portion.^ We will here give the 
compound., Sanscrit pronyuii over against the Pali simple 
pronoun. . ' _ 

i 

* Jn the feminine naturally produced to nil, tlic a of which, however, 
is shortened in the accusative VT nan “ earn.” * . 

i r 

t I write naii , not rnnfi, as a final m iji Pali, ns in Prakrit, becomes an 
nnusvara, wliieli is pronounced like a stifled n (§§. 0.10 .). The original 
m in Pali has been retained only before initial sounds commencing with 
a vowel. (Burnouf and Lassen, pp. 01 , 8%.) -Final n is likewise cor¬ 
rupted in Pali to anusvura, or is lost entirely. 

+ In Zeiid observe the feminine genitive acnanhdo 

(arnanhCmcha , Pend. S. p. 47), which presupposes a Sanscrit Cnasyds. 
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. SINGULAR. 

*S<fnsc)vt+ Pali. «■ 
N* dslia, • so, 

Ac. Mqm, mam, tan, nan, 

iHdna, enena, tiqia, ncna, 

t • 

D. Masmd'u 1 ... . 


ma.^u^ixi:. 


., «* 

•- PMJHAf. 

'Pali. 


Sanscrit. 


, f ] te, id, ml „ 

* Man, *cndn, tc, nc, ^ 

, . ( tebhi], niblti 

nuts, - 


Ab. Hasmik, 
G. ctitsya, 

L. cl as min, 

% 

• 

N. •Mat, 

Ac. tHat, rant. 


I 

| or Ic/ti, nflhi. 

i 

■ • ■ 

\ 

m 

like lnstr. 0 


.... dlcbhyas, 

J iusmtt, nasfiid, \ 

iasva, nassa, •» clcsltdm,, lest in, nesaii 

1 1asm//?, nasmin, r . 

■ tc.su, nesu. 


\ , ftcsliu, 

(or tamhi, narimi, ) 

> * 


neuter. 


tan, nail, 
tail, nan, 


etdni. 


tana mini. 


cldni, ennui, 


The rest like the masculine. 


f fimi, mini, 
| or tv, nc. 


l’JiMINJNIi. 

y 


N. cs/id, 

sd, 

elds, 

.A » 

Ac. c/dm, main. 

1 

tail, nan, 

elds, \hids, 

1. Ma i/d, cna i/d, tdi/a, mV/a •» 

e'idblir, 

y 

P. clasydi, 

Ab. clasi/ds, 

G. etas yds, 

L. iitasydm, 

. ■ 

l 

• • ■ • 

tassd, tissd, * 
tas,sd, lissi%\ 

* 

iassail, tissd)?, 

eldbliyas, 

efdbtiyas, 

cldsdm " 

» 

Mdsu, 

* • .. , 

1 Is replaced by the genitive. 

2 Or tesdnau. 


{hi,, no, 

} hr ldip), uni/d. 

f/d,‘ nd, 

(OP hi yd, mi i/d. 
} trbhi, ridbfii, 
(or tu,hi, rnllii. 


•» • • 


tdsaii, idsdnaii. 
tdsu. 


genitive is taken as theme, after suppressing the nasal, Jnd from it a new 
one formed according to the analogy of the common declension. 

' Observe the transposition of the long vowel. 4 *n the form tissd 
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the Pali coincide in ;i a remarkable liv'yner with the Gpthic thisos , since, 
like it, it l^as weakened t)j( old a ta i. 'I'issd , however, is inferior to the 
Gothic kindred f irm,'in Slaving dropped the final s; and in f this» point 
ranks with the Old High German, in which the Gothic sus has become 
ra (p. 453). The Pali, however, has abandoned all final «, without excep¬ 
tion. The older form tussii (by assimilation from tasyd ), which is not 
given by (’lough, is supplied by liumouf and Lassen, with whom, how¬ 
ever, the form tissd is wanting, though they furnish an analogous one, 
viz. imisttd (Essai, p. 117). Clough gives, moreover, the forms tissdya 

I _ ^ I 

and tnsmtdyn. The former, like the plural genitive, appears to be 
formed by the addition cf a new genitive form, according to the common 
declension, to the pronominal genitive'form.*' From tlife form tassdtdyu 
we might he led to an obsolete abliCtive, which, iri’ Sanscrit, must have 
been tasyd t ~still earlier Uismydt *—which is proved by Zend forms like 
amnhdt , “ cx hoc ” (§. 180.). But if wqare to give to tassdtdya nof, an nbla- 
i tivc sense, hut a genitive and dative one, I thc.i prefer dividing it thus : 
tassd-tdyn , so that the feminine base tu would be contained in it twice— 
once with the 1 pronominal, anil again with the common genitive termina¬ 
tion. But it is probable that the form imamhd , which is given by Bur- 
nouf and Lassen (Essai, p. 117) as an anomalous feminine instrumental, 
is originally an ablative; for this case, in its significations, borders on 
the instrumental, and to it belongs the appended pronoun sma. But if 
imamhd is an ablative, it is, in ore respect, more perfect .than the Zend 


forms, like r^JUU( 3 i ^LU»A) avnnfidt, since the Puli form lias retained also 
the in of the append 'd jmmoun^wifl—transposed to mhn ,—while the n of 
i^jum' 3 u 0 »x, avaiihdt is only an euphofiie affix (S./»(i 1 .). The final /, 
however, in Pali, must, according to a universal law of sound, he removed, 


as in the masculine ; and |hus the ablative nature of imamhd might the 


more easily lie hid before the discovery of the Zend form. 


370. I have already, in my review of Forster’s Grammar,* 
and before I became acquainted, through the Pali, with the 
isolated pronoun, considered the ’"Latin conjunction num a£ 
an accusative to be classed here; raid I have there also repre¬ 
sented the Sanscrit euu as a coinpound, and compared the 
Latin enirn with its accusative enam. m .It will, however, 
be better to refer nnirn. as also nam, to tne feminine accu- 


1 * lieidelb. Julirbiicher, 1818. p. 478. 
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sative—;P. ^ naii, Sans; s?fm ^idm —as the short*mflHcu]h*e a 
in Latin has elsewhere become u, aipqng other w^prds,' in 
mini, f.e. -.“at this (time)*” wlych (l.c.) I have explained (jke 
iufic, as analogous to hunc. But if tunc and- nunc are not 
accusatives, their nc would ^appear to b(^ akin to tkejGreek 
wiKa, and tunc plight be* compared to njviKct, of., which 
more hereafter. .‘With respect*to nam and ertim, we may 
refer to § # 351 with regard to the possibility, in similar pro¬ 
nominal fonmations, 3 of tjieir m being a remnant of the 
appended’pronoun smq. • There is no doubt, however, of tlife 
pronominal derivation of all these adverbs. .We may remark, 
in this ^respect, eur German denn, and the Latin quip-pc from 
rjuid-pr, to which with regard to its last syllable, nempo from 
nnm-pe (copipare §.6.)* is annjogous. The Sanscrit kincha, 
“ moreover” (euphonic tbiikimclia), may be regarded as the pro¬ 
totype of qnippe, for itconsists*of kirn “ what?” and dm (com¬ 
monly “and”), which takes from it the interrogative meaning, 
gnd is inform the same as que, which also, in quisqnc , removes 
the interrogative signification. The syllable pe, however, of 
qnippr is, in its origin, identical with quo, and has the same re¬ 
lation to it that the vEolic nkpene has.to* quinqiir .-> Ap regards 
the relation of the i of tnim to the a of nam, we may refer to 
that of con tinqo to tarqjo, and similar phenomena, as also to the 
Ptyli tissa compared w T ith tasnt (see Table,369.). Tjje Greek 
vlv, like p iv, lias a weakened vowysl, which ^appears ,gl so in the 
Sanscrit inseparable preposition ni, “ dowp,” \vhence has arisen 
our German nieder, Old High German ni-dar ($, 382), which 
bears the same relation to nq that the neuter interrogative 
him does* to the ^maseuljne Jens. A v J also, in analogy 
with ku-las, “ whence P’ 1 WZ ku-tra, “ where P” , has 

been d^veleped'in- our demonstrative, and appears in the in¬ 
terrogative particle cj rut, with which we compare tlie 
Latin nuin, and the Gre£k vv, which, in form, and partly 
in use, is identical with .J nu* On the other 'hand, in 


* Compare'lLfrtunq:, Greek Particles, II. 99. 
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vvv, nun0‘ n^w,” which hkewis^beloijgs to the base na or nu, 
the original demoijftrative signification is retained more 
triply. Are we 'to suppose in the v of this word,, as T being 
a necessary corruption of* final p, a remnant of the appended 
pronoun sma, an£* that- the* vowel preceding has been 
lengthened in compensation for the loss of the rest ? Then 
vvv woiild perhaps admit of comparison will|, thePhlj locative 
nasmin, or namhi, and the change of a to v would have first 
taken place in Greek through the influfcnee of the liquids, as 
&vv answers Jo the Sanscrit hit sum, “ with.” Our ram, 
Gothic nu, is likewise related* as is also .nodi, as analogous 
to doclt. Tlie Gothic forms are nauli, ihauh, do the final par¬ 
ticle of which, uh, we shall recur hereafter. * 

371. T|ie Sanscrit negative particle ^nui, which appears 
in Gothic in tlie weakened form rn, Comes next to be con- 

l % 

sidereci; in Old Sclavonic it is ne, ni, the latter only as 
a prefix.* So in Lithuanian, in nMikas, "none,” ( ni-ekas, 
compare Sanscrit #kas, “ one,”) and kindred compounds; but 
elsewhere it is found as ne: in Greek it is lengthened to vv\, 
but only at the beginning‘of compounds, as vrjKcpuiq, vrjKrjdrjs: 

in Latin jt is* found only as a prefix t in the form of ne, ni, ne, 

• || • 

• ni (nefas H nrfandum, nequ'e, nisi , ramirum). This negative par- 

i •** 

tide occurs in the Vjedas^ with the signification sicut, which 
points a| its pronominal derivation.! At least I think that 
we cannot assume .a different origin for the particle in the 
two significations yhicli are apparently so distinct: for if 

the idea yu, “ yes,” is denoted by a pronominal expression— 

« _ *' | « 

in Latin by i-la, in Sanscrit |>y ta-thA, in Gothic by yai, of 
which hereafter-'i,ts opposite may be contrasted with it, as 

l 1 v * * 

dieses, " this,” to yenes, “ that,”* and 7f na would therefore 
* See Kopiiar s Glagolita, p. 77. 

Cj % 1 

t I regard the conjunction n? as a corruption of mS =taj, ITT watf, as 
narro , probfibly, from mono (see Vocalismus* p. 1G5). 

! Compare‘my Review of Rosen's Veda Specimen in the Berl. Jahrb. 
Dec. 1830. p. £55. 
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simply direct to what is dists^pt; for to say .that-a quality or 
thing doe! npt belong to an individufy m not to r«ny>ve it 
entirely* f>r*to deny its Existence,Jtmt to take it away from 
th*e vicinity? from the individuality of a person, or to, place 
the person on the other sideof the t[uality*or thing designated, 
•and represpnt it-as somewhat different. But that which, in 
Sanscrit,* signifies "this,” means also, for the most part, 
“ that,* the mind supplying the plape, whether near or rapiote, 
ajid the idesf of personality alone is actually expressed by the 
prdnouns. The inseparable* negative particle a, too—in 
Greek*the aprivatwe—is identical with a demonstrative base 
(§.366.), and tile prohibitive particle wPmd=/xvj belongs to 

the base*ma, (§. 368.), and the Greek negation ot5 admits of 

• • • 

being compared with a demonstrative, as will be shewn here¬ 
after. Observe, further,•that as «T na in the Vedas unifies the 
relative meaning “as” with the negative, so the corre¬ 
sponding ne in Latin appears both as interrogative and 
negative ; in the former sense affixed, in the latter prefixed. 

It is further to be observed of the Sanscrit na, that when 

* • 

combined with itself, but both times lengthened—thus *TRT 
nunti — it signifies “ much,”*" of many kindg,” - as. it were, # 
“this and that”; as tottis hak *be£n formed by redupli-* 
cation (§.351.). The Sanscrit expression, howevef*, is inde¬ 
clinable, and is found only in the beginning of compounds. 
We jnay heretnenfion, algo, the interrogative and aaseverative 
particle nunam, which I agree with jlartung (l.c. II. 95.) 
in distributing into nd-nam, since I regard nil as the 
lengthened form of the ny mentiodted above, without, 
however? comparing nam jvjth.vfjH^ ndmaft, “ name,” as*£he 
pronominal base na append to me to be sufficient for the 
explanation of this Indian pampas well as that in Latin ; which 
latter, likewise. Hartung .endeavours to compare with 
rnhnan, “name.” • .* 

372. We return to tjle compound W*T ana, the la A element 
of which has been ’considered by us in §. 369. From ana 

MM 2 
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comes, in Sanscrit, the instrufinentaTmascuJine neuter ’Wrjrf 
anen%, * Zend A>yj &<(ina (§, 158 .), feminine ’ST5P1T anayu , 
Sclavonic onhyu' (§. 266.), and the genitive and boative "dual 
of the three genders anayys, rHiich, in Sclavonic, lias becofae 
onu fpr onoyu (§. 27.3.). Tn Lyftlpianian, anas, or an-,s, sig- 
nifies r ‘‘ that,” feminine ana, and, <!ike the Sclavonic on, ona\ 
ono, of the same signification, is fuljy declined, according to 
the analogy of tas, ta, t\ ta , to,* being, in this respect, superior 
to the corresponding words in Sanscrit and Zend. To this 
pronoun belopg the Latin ana ©reek an, «r, as also 'the 
Gothic interrogative partible' an (Grimnr. III. 756.), though 
elsewhere in the three sister languages tlfb n is thematic; 
which is especially evident in Gothic, where, from'a theme 
ana in tjie accusative' masculine, only cm could be formed, 
and the ,samc in thfe .neuter or anata. For the Greek .and 
Latin we should assume tli/it ■sr ana had lost its final 
vowel, as f wc have before seen JT*T &na. abbreviated to 
l EN (§. 308.). But if the n belonged to the inflexion, or to 
the appended pronoun TO xma, ‘Which appears to me less 
probable, then the simp'll 1 base a (§. 366.) would suffice 
for the derivation of on,.dr. 

i. 

373. As the Latin 'preposition intfir is evidently identical 
with the Sanscrit cintar and the Gothic uvular, our iinter 

(§§. 293^294.), and 4 is a very common weakening of u, we 

( 

must claq? also the preposition in and the kindred Greek cv 
with the demonstrative base W*T ana, although in and er, con¬ 
sidered by themselves, admit of being referred to the base 
^ i, and the relation' of evOa to the Zend aj<oj idha, “ here,” 
nfight b.e deduced* through the iinorganic commixture of a 
nasal, as in a/u/xo, a mho, answering to the Sanscrit ubhdu and 
Sclavonic yba. I now, however, prefer regarding the v of 
ev-Qa, ev-0(tv, which bear the relation of 'locative and ablative 

to one another, as originally belonging to the base, and er 

_ o _ _ ____ 

« 


* 8ee Kopi tar's (dagolita, p. Hi). 
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therefore, and the Latin pronominal,nattrt*e of which 

is apparent in inde, are connected-'with fl*e Sanscrit tnf ana. 
The 2 of ei(, from erf, appears to pie an abbreviation of the 

suffix ere, wlftch, in forms like 4otr#, aWotre, expresses direc- 

• _ • • • * 

tion to a place, just as et-f m a*i abbreviation of ecr-oV^do? of 
Tiodt, 7rpdf of TTpori There* would then be a fitting Reason 
why ei£ should express •direction to a place: it is opposed in 
meaning td ev, just as our hin, “ tovwrds,” to liter, “ kere.’i/mly 
that the Gfareek expressions have lost tlieij* indepfendenj sig¬ 
nification, and Only pi'ec&de tlie particular place denoted of 
rest, or to which*motion is*Implied; like an article the 

t .+ •# • * 

meaning of which is merged in that of its substantive. The 
preposition ava, like the Gothfc ana, pur on,, has preserved 
more perfectly the ’pronominal‘base under discussion: ava is 
opjtosed to Kara, as this Vide to that side.* The Gothic analrs, 

“ suddenly,” may likewise, in all probability, be classed here, 
and would therefore* originally mean “ in this ” (njoment). 
Its formation recalls that of aira£, the £ of which is perhaps 
, an abbreviation of the suffix ki$ (§.324.). If the Gothic ks is 
connected with the suffix of such numeral adverbs, then the 
removal of the k has been prevented* by the <do£e vicinity, of, 
the # .v, though elsewliere tiJ*c\jrotl?ic is* not indisposed to the * 
combination hs. In Lithuanian, amdayt from the base ana, 
points to past time, and signifies “ that lifne* 1 “ lately,” while 
ta-dmy refers to the future, aijd rfufins “ tlien.” • 

374. The base ^r«f ana foyms, with the relative tf ya, the 
combination unya, and,.with the comparative suffix m 
tara, ^nftl+antara; .botji expressions signify alius, and have 
dropped the final vdwel of the demonstrative base; for wlfich 
reason the Indian grammarians do not admit anya to be 
a compound, any mor<* -than tl*e previously discussed bases 

* Compare §. 105. anrj Demonstrative Bases and their connection with 
different Prepositions anil Conjunctions, p. 0, passim.^ 
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mtf/a, nor do they, s?e in antara any comparative 

suffix,*‘particulajrly t rfs, besides the irregularity of‘its forma¬ 
tion^ it is removed, by its signification also, from thfe common 
pronominal derivatives (§.#92l), and expresses,not “the one,” 
or “the other,” of two, ’but; like ^ir litara, “-the other” 
generally. In Gothic correspoifUs anthar; theme anthara', 
which has the same meaning; in Lithuanian antra-s, “ the 
other?” “ the second in Latin, alter, the n being'exchanged 
for l (§. 20.), on wfyich also is founded the relation pf alius + o 
anya-s, the base of which* is preserved complete in the 
Gothic ALJA.t r The Greek" aXAo? is *removed one step 
further than alius* from the original fornl, and, like the 
Prakrit 'srst anna, and the Old High German advdrb alles, 
“ otherwise,” has assimilated the y to the consonant preceding 
it (compare p.401.). ‘ On the other'hand, ary a exists in 

a truer form, but with 1 a somewhat altered meaning, in Greek, 
viz. as evtot, “ some,” which may be well contrasted with the 
Sanscrit-Zend, anyg, “alii.” From the base ’ENIO comes also 
evlore, “ sometimes,” as analogous to aAAore, etcdcrroTe, &c., 
for the derivation of whicji, therefore, we need not have 
recourse ,tO"ew ore, on ecrrtv ore. In Old Sclavonic, in 

l V 1 

'signifies “the other,” and" its thepie ‘’is, ino, and thus the y 
of the Sanscrit-Zend arya has been dost. The feminine 
nominatfve in Sclavonic is ina, the neuter ino. 

37 5. Together with anyck antarq , and Itarai the Sanscrit 

. < 

has also two other r words for the idea of “another,” viz. 
vnR apara, a^d tr para, The former may have sprung 
from the prepositioh apa, “ frcm,” as apa itself from the 
demonstrative a. With it is connected, as has been 


* Anya is derived from an, “ to live,” and aldarja from anta , “end.” 
t The regulai form would bo anatara. 

t Alya-kunds , “alienigenusalyai mihtai , “other things,” alya thro , 
“elsewhere” (p.384 et a). t In the nominative masculine I conjecture 
alyis, not alts (p. 368, Rem. 7). 
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already* observed (§. 3bO.), ^r, aber, Ciothj$ a*d Old High 

German afar (§. 87.), the original meafijpg # of whick is still 

evident ii tabermals, " on<?e more,” aberglaubeh, “superstition,” 

aber wit z, “ftlse wit.” In OM High German afar means, 
■ # # • 
also, “•again,” like the Latin iterwth, opposed to Uara-s, 

the other/ 1 xfcpara, is derived by apocope from dpara: 
it is more used than the latter; and if it has derivatives in 
the European cognate languages a\so, the Latin perendutjn&y 
he among^ tlje first to be referred to a word whifeh signifies 
“ afiother.” It should properly signify “ the morrow,” but the 
use orianguage often steps btyond the limits of what the 
actual form expresses^ and thus*, in the Word alluded to, by 
“ on the*other day,” not the next following is implied, but the 
day after io-morrfow. The Janguage, therefore,, proceeds 
frojn “ this (jay ” (hodie )*to eras—in which an appellation of 
day is not easily perceived—and thence to “the other day,” 
perendie, the first member of which I regard as an adverbial 
accusative, with n for m, as in eundem. In the Sanscrit 
par^-dyus, “ morrow,” part, on the contrary, is apparently in 
the locative, .and the last member in the accusative, if we 
regard it as the contraction <5f a neuter divaq,;* but in pqr$- m 
dyavi both are in the, locally®. The Latin peren occurs also* 
in perendino, perendmatio, the last •member of which guides 
us to another Sanscrit appellation of •day, viz. to^jfrf dina. 
But^ to dwell* for * a mejment mi* divas and r^para, I 
am of opinion that these two expressions^© united in ves-per, 
pes-perus, and ecmepa, as it were fijWR divasmpara, which, 
if we look upon para as a router substantive, would^signify 


m 

* J prefer' this 'derivation to that I formerly gave (Klcincrc Gramm, 
p. 323) from dt/u with ijn frregular s ; for from divas the st^p is as easy to 
dyus as from div to dyu. t Divus, howevcf, does not occttr alone, but in¬ 
stead of it divasa: still the compounds divas-pati, “Lord of # Heaven,” or 
“ of day,” and divas-pri^hivyau, “ heaven and earth,” shew#the trace of it; 
for in the latter it is impossible to regard as as a genitive termination. 
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“ the last, latest part of the*d;iy»p and* para, used adjectively, 
and prefixed to anotlj^r appellation of day, actually cfccurs with- 
thi% meaning; for pardhna (from para + alma ) sagfnifies the 
later, pr after part of the day (see Glossar.) as ptirvahna does 

i f ( r 

the foijpier, or earlier part.* Consequently vesper would-stand 
for dives-per; and tills abbreviation of the appellation of day' 
will not appear more remarkable than that' of dins to 
bis. With respect to the, loss of a whole initial" syllable, I 
may refer Co the relation of the Greet p.etpa£, *'[Ac t tp<xKtov to 
lenrndra-s, “ boy,*’ which; by "th6 suppression of its 
middle syllable, but with the retention of the initial one, lias 
been corrupted to Kopos, Kovpog. We "turn riow to aflother 

trace of ir para, “the other,” • in Latin, wilieh we "find in 
the first portion of pereijer and per egr inns, and* which we 
could %iot ( well suppose, to be the preposition pgr. Per ere r 
would consequently signify “ being in another land,” like the 
Old High German eli-lenti , and peregrinus } “ who from another 
land.” We might also refer per-perns to the same source, as* 
the reduplication of perus = HtST para-s, in which the “bad 
and wrong” is opposed to “ the right,” as the other. In the 
cognate Greek Treprrepos the fundamental meaning has taken 
« more special direction. 1 Lastly, $e particle irep remains to 
be mentioned, the usq. of ughich is more of a pronominal tl’ian 
a prepositional nature. A word, which originally .signifies 
“ other,” wgs well adapted »to give particular emphasis $o a 
relative, so as to* bring prominently forward the persons or 

i 

things denote^, by it as other than those excluded. In this, 
light let the French n\ms autres, vdus autres, and our German 
werin anders, “provided that,” be considered, which is more 
energetic than the simple we mi, ‘‘if.”* From tR para comes, 

* » « 

* Remark, a|so, the apparently pleonastic use #f uA/\o?; and similar phe¬ 
nomena in Sanscrit, as Nal. I. ]4,*"in which men .are opposed to the gods 
and to other {leiugs not human, as others : “ Nowhere among the gods or 
Yakshas exists euch beauty, nor amongst (others) men was such ever 
before seen or lizard of.” 
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in Sanscrit, pt\rs, “ the further sljore,” and from titis pdraythni, 

I complete”: to the former answers *yepav, to th* latter 
itepaa* la German, in’the word under discussion the ifjea 
of “other” has been ehanged ,J to that of “far,” Gothic fairra, 
“ far,”* the second r of \vhich*seeinff to have sprung froiji n by 
Vssimilatiop. In- Sancrit, even para occurs in the sense of 
“ far,” in the compound pardsu, “ dead,” having life removed. 

376/ The Gothic yains, (theme yaina) yener, “ that,” Greek 

§ 1 
K£ivo$, eKeJvft, (^Eol. Krjvo$ and Doric Trjvos, correspond, in 

res*pcct to their last element,* with the bases in the cognate 
languages which are compounded with na, no; among which 
we may especially notice ana-s (arts) “*on,” which has the 
same meaning in Lithuanian* and’Sclavonic. In the Doric, 
rfjvos, like*TtyA/icof, rrjviKa, the vowel of the article is 
lengthened (comp. §. 352i), and the JEotic Krjvos lias, the same 
relation to the interrogative^base KO,' that rfjvos has' to TO. 
But in kcTvos, to wli^cli eiceTvos bears the same relation that 
%pov does to pov (§. 326), instead of the base-vowel being 
lengthened an t is introduced, and the o is weakened to e: 
compare, in the former respect, J;he Sanscrit 4 and the com¬ 
pound $na (§. 369.). Sot also, nn the Gothic* yain(y)s, 
“that,” iyi i has been, tfteiyjed with*tlie J Sanscrit relative base 

ya. But if in German, as in Sclavonic, a y preceded the 
old initial vowel, as in yesmy = asmi, Lithuanian esmi, 
“I jim” (§. life 5. n\), yains would -then shew itself to be a 
edgnate form to hia, “ this,” the "eal countertype of 
which we have, however, already found in Jtiie numeral 
ains, theme aina (§. 308.). In Greek, the word Seiva^ theme 
AEIN, may also be classed here. Jt»i& a plural neuter, 
which has been peculiarly dealt with by the language: its et 
has the same relation .to Abe o of the article that kc?vo$ has 
to KO (koto, Korepdl/), and tlie temps has been removed, as in 
<$f. beforementioned (§. 350.). The v, however, of AEIN can 


* Compare Vocalisinua, p. 177, &c. 
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scarcely be* tconnected with, the appended'pronoun *T na, 
but is tnore probacy a mere phonetic affix, as in TIN, of 
which hereafter,' and in ipany* words of our so-bailed weak 
declension (§. 142.). 

N i * « 

37%. The Zend demonstrative ba§e aj»ju ova, “ this,*” has 
been already repeatedly mentiorfed. In it we find a new 
and powerful confirmation of the propositidn—which is one 
of iipportance for the history of language—that pronouns 
and genuine prepositions are originally one ;* for in the 
Sanscrit, in which ava has bden I6st‘as a pronoun, it fias 
remained as a preposition, with the signification “from/'’ 
“ down as ava-plh, ava-tar tfi), ,f to spring from,” “ to 
descend,” but the original meaning of which is “to alight down 
or at this <(place).” In Sclavonic, ava has ‘been changed, ac¬ 
cording to rule (§. 255..a), to ovo, which signifies “this” and 
“that”: its fern. nom.W is almost identical with the same 
case in Zend —aj» ai ava. With this form is»connccted the Greek 
air of avros* in which, after the suppression of the final vowel,* 
the v has been^ changed to a vowel. When used alone the pro¬ 
nominal nature of this base .is most apparent in •avdi, “here,” 
wh^ch, therefore is not to be regarded as an abbreviation of 
txvToOi, for it* is quite as naturaP fw tlio locative suffix to be 
attached to av as to other pronominal brfses. With the same 
signification as avdi *we might expect to find avOa, as analb- 
gous to ev&a and to. the Zend a3cpjj»ju avaclha, which corre¬ 
sponds in its base, suffix, and signification. But the Greek 
expression dses not % occur albne, but only in combination* 
with evda in evravda'tor ev0aC0#+; and so. also, the ablative 
adverb avQev is detained only in the compound evrevdev 
(p. 4§0). TIiq indeclinable av, thfe*use; of which is not opposed 
to its pronominal origin, has probably last some suffix of 


* Compare p. 387, Rein.*. 

t §• 344. p. 4S0. The derivation of evravOa given at p. 387 must be 
corrected accordingly. t 
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case or of another kind*.- If.U ^ere a neuter for air or art 
the suppression of the T sound jwould actyrd with a universal 
phonetic tew (comp. §. 155.). .Perjiaps it is* an‘abbreviation 
of*avdts, which has the same meaning, or of avre, which, latter 
agrees in ite formation Witte tfte pfonominal adverbs roge, ore, 
•wore, though the signification has diverged. 

378. Through'a combination with the comparative suffix 
is fgrrfied •avrdp, “ but," with reference to which we.jnust 
again advert to our‘German aber (Old High German afar, 

“ btit,” “again”) with*the Sanscrit apara, “ alius." The suffix 
of avrap is distinguished froftt fhe customary repo? by the 
preservation of the original a sound, and* in this manner cor¬ 
responds exactly to the Sanscrit, dntar (§. 293.). The Latin 
au-tem, on the othdr hand, appears to contain the superlative 
suffix, as Hem in opposition to i-terum.* The i of timus 
might easily be corrupted to e in a wofd terminating with a 
consonant. * I now, however, prefer regarding the suffix tern 
•of i-tem and au-tem as not originating in the Latin language, 
but as identical with the suffix tham, which, in Sanscrit, 
likewise occurs only in two pronominal adverbs, viz. in 
it-thum, “ so,” and how?”* wkh regard, 

to which it may be leff uitfeeided* Whether their 'tham is con- - 
necled with the superlative suffix with* phonetic alteration, 
just as thama in prathama-s, “thafirsj (p. 374)). The 

Latin ait-f appears? to wf an abbseviaticm of au-ti, so that it 
agrees in its formation with uti, ut, and itU in itidem, as also 
jvith the Sanscrit iti, “so.”t With .regard-to the au of 

aufugio, aufe.ro, I see no adequate reason for dissenting from 
the common opinion which .regards it # as # rf weakened form of 


* Compare Heidelb*. Jahrl£ 1818, p.«479, and Demonstrative Bases, 

p. 14. .• 

t The i ofiti-dem mi^ht also be regarded as the weakling of the a of 

ita, caused by the addition of weight through the deni. 
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ab.* On the otljQr hand, the .Sanscrit* inseparable preposition 
ava, mentioned aboyfe (§. .‘V/fc'k)* evidently re-appears in the* 
Homeric avepvco,^ without the* ancient connection between 
this prepositional av and the particle av being thereby re¬ 
move^ as, as has been remarked <abote, the Sanscrit preposi¬ 
tion alii and the Zend demonstrative base of similar sound, 
are cognate forms. • f 

37<k It has been elsewhere pointed out* that of the* three 
forms^ into ‘which the originally short a in Grefek. has been 
distributed (e, o, a), most frequently t ofccurs in places where 
a Sanscrit a is combined with* h; more r.vrely the weightier 
o; and the still heavier a never. § Th£ Greel?diphthong av, 
however, corresponds to the ‘Vriddhi diphthong , 3rt du, as 
vavg = ndus : its a is theuefore long,* and is found as 
such in raoj, &c., for vaFos — ndvas. If, then, the 

4 I ^ 

final vowel of the Indo-Zend ava, Sclavonic oro, be removed, 
and then the v, formed by the melting jlown of the v, be 
combined in a diphthong with the initial vowel, we should* 
have ev or ov. As, however, av has arisen, we must regard 
the lengthening of the initial vowel as compensation for the 
finaj voweJ, whiyh has been suppressed. This compensation, 
however, does not take place universally.; for as ovv ig plainly 
shewn, by its use, to be ofyronominal origin,|| it may be best 
compared with our •demonstrative base ava, of which it is 


4 0 

* Without this weakening, affero, from utyero, would be identical with 
a£i:ro, from adjefio ; and the change of the b into the cognate vowel may 
have taken place in order to avoid this identity, as, vice versa , the u of 
duo (originally a v) seeing to have been, hardened dnto b in bis. If, for 
this reason, an has arisen from ab on ono occasion, it might be still further 
adopted without its being occasioned from a view to perspicuity. 

t Compare A. Benary in the Berl. Jahrb. May 1330, p. 704. 

* Vocalismus, p. 193, &e. 

§ This combination produces 6 (§. 2.), which, before vowels, js re¬ 
solved into av, aft, gav-dm, “ bovum from go. 

\\ Compare Hartung II.3, &c. 
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further to be renfarkfed, tli^t, in- Zend, in departure from 
§. 155., it forms the nominative .and accusative neifter, not 
by t bu*t by m. For litem, according to §. 4 j>., adm must 
be' employed; but in its place \ve lvave the irregular form 
aom, and tfye same in the piascutine accusative.* I^agree 
•with Hartung (1. c.) in considering the Greek ooy likewise ns 
an accusative, wkdther j,t be masculine, or, as we may assume 
from the. Zend aom, neuter. The negative particle „ov is 
also to bo classed here, according to wlmt has been said in 

« # ft 

§. 371., and before, in my Review of Rosen’s Veda Specimen 
regarding the derivation of negative particles from pronouns: 
it lias the same-relation to ovk which, owing to its termina¬ 
ting with a consonant, is used before vowels, that, in Latin, 
the prefix ne has to nee, an abbreviation of nequ e, Ovk is, 
therefore, an abbreviation of ovki (lyfth the change n»f the 
tenuis, ovyj), the Kt of which'is, perhaps, connected with the 


Sanscrit enclitic pronominal base fa chi, of which more 
•hereafter. To this fa chi the cha, which is likewise en- 
clitically used, and with which the Latin quo is identical, 
bears the sapic relation that Jean, “ who,” does to its neu¬ 
ter fapr kim. If, then, the Syllable, ki of ovfd "is eonnecjted^ 
with the Indian chi, it„js filso related to the Latin que of 
neque (compare §. 380., sub finem.) „ „ 

. 380. It rcipains for us to shew that an offshoot of the pro¬ 
nominal basdr ava exists, in Germ»n also.. Such is our auch, 

* •) , _ , 
the demonstrative signification of which is easily discoverable 

,in sentences like er ist blind, mid auch lahm, £ he is blind 
and also lame,” in which tli clutch adds to the quality ‘‘blind,” 
as “ that*/ pnotlier“ tliis : V ,he is lame and'this “ blind." The 
auch performs the same sdtoice for a single quality that the 
conjunction dass, “that,” does for an entire member of a sen¬ 
tence ; for in sentences, like “ I am not willing (dass) that 
the should come,” the conjunction dass expresses generally 


* Compare Bumouf’s Ya^na, Notcsp. 5., 
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or only grammatically, the- subject of will, and “ he 
should tome 11 ejcpn®&ses it “particularly and logically. In 
Old High German, auh (quh, owe, See.) has othei* 'meanings 
besides auch, also, which «artf elsewhere expressed only by 
derivatives from pronouns, *as« denn, aber, sondern, ** for,” 
“but^&c. (see Graff 1.120.), and fhe Gothic auk occurs only 
with the meaning “for.”* If auch, also/ were the only 
meaning of the conjunction under discussion, in dll German 
dialects, wfe migl\t suppose it to be connected, with tlie 
Gothic aukan, “ to increase.” ^ * Bift ^rhat connection have 
denn and sondern* (“for” and ‘but”) with the verb “to in- 

• ( 0 

crease?” Moreover, verbal ideas and verbal roots arc 

c 4 

the last to which I should be r inclined to refer the. deriva¬ 
tion of a conjunction. All‘genuine conjunctions spring 
from pronouns (§. 105.), as I have endeavoured * to shew* in 
a particular instance in my Review of Forster’s Grammar.t 
But whence comes the ch of our auch ? I do not think 
that it can be regarded in the same light as that of dock 
and noch, which have been likewise explained as pro¬ 
nominal formations,^ but, in Gothic, terminate with h ( nauh, 
s thmh ); white ,©ur auch bears’ the same relation to the 
‘Gothic aJjk that mich, dich, • sick, «do to mik, thuk, s. : k . The 
k, therefore, of auk may perhaps, in its 'origin, coincide with 
that of the so-<yilld& pronominal accusative,* and, like the 
latter, belcJng to the appended proneun w sma (§§. 174,1C5.), 
which, in Zend, becomes hma, ]?ut in Prakrit and Pali is 
transposed flb mha. . But if the pronoun ava were used in 


* The meanings “but” and “also,” !, ifrhich 1 have, in accordance with 
Fulda, given elsewhere (Demonstrative liases, p. 14)., refet on no authority, 
as Ulfilas give§ auk only when answering to tile (Jreek yap (Grimm HI. 
272). 1 ' 
t Compare Sanscrit £ A, “ to collect,” whence samuha , “ crowd.” 

$ Heidelb. Jghrb. 1818, p. 473. 
f §. 370 and Demonstrative Bases, p. 18. 
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Pali, its ablative would ‘be avapihjl and locative ainmhi (comp. 
§. 369. Table). In the Gothic aukAjie sounds which sutround 
the fi in these forms are ’lost, and the final vbwel of the base 
is 'suppressed, as in the Greek dyroy. With regard to the 
guttural, hqwever, auk ‘bears *the*s*ame relation to avgtmhd, 
fivamhi, that ik, “.1 11 does to ahan. If, of the for'Ais of 
negation mentioned at,p. 533, the last were the original 
one, we might suppose the x l to # be related tp the • Pali 
pronominal k>catives* in mhi, as % usually represents 
the* Sanscrit and Pali* (§. "2$). 

381.* As regards the ety/Oology of the base am, the 
first member 6f it iS easily perceived*to be the demon¬ 
strative a, and the latter portion appears to be analogous to 
iva, “ as,” from the base i, as also to iva, “ also,” “.merely,” 
&e.* and with the accusative termination $vam, “ so,” *from 
the base 8 (§. 266.). A-va and &-va, therefore, would be 


as closely connected § as a-na and e~na; and as from the 
latter has arisen the Gothic term for the numeral, “ one,” 


(theme ainu, §. 308.), so from &va would come the Zend 
numeral for “ one,” a&va, with a prefixed, according to §. 38. 
In Gothic corresponds aiv (theme aiva), whie,h, * however, ^ts 
“all time,” i.e. eternity*,answer^ to the cognate form 
in Xend as logical •antithesis, or as “another” to “this.” 
It may be observed, that it is highly piob^ble thafc our all, 
Gothic alls, “ dmnis ” (thepie a//«)*has becn.formed by assimi- 
lation from the base alya, “ alius," 1 and Jias* therefore expe¬ 
rienced the same fate as the Greek ahXosf Old High. 
German alies, “ else,” and ttye Latin ille, olle. In Sanscrit, 
from the'energetie* sutjectiye demonstrative base sa, “ he,” 
“ this,” “ that,” (§. 345.), # ariSes the general term “ all,” .viz, 
sawn, “every,” plural %arv$, “ all,” and the adverbs 
of time sada , and sand, “jever ”: froip *the latter 

comes the adjective * sandfana, “ perpetual.” The 

final member of sarva 9 is identical with that of pur ava, 
%q<!vd t and iva; and, with respect to the r, analogous 
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forms to sana oc.eur in Uar-^i, i‘then*” and kur-hi, “when ?”* 
the h df which # I ^w>nsidQ» f as an abbreviation* of dh, and 
the whole dfii aS a cognate suffix t& the Greek *0t (compare 
§. 23.). Thus P.tarhi, exclusive of the prefixed pronoun S, 
agree^ with rodt, and Icat-hu with *no6t, from k.66i. tin the 
Gothfc), tha-r, “ there, 1 '’ in our tlar in immerdar, (always^ 
darbringen, “ to offer,” darstellen, “ to repi^sent, 11 &c., and 
hm-n, “where?” (compare war-urn, “wherefore,* iVor-ans, 
“ whence, 1 * &e.) the syllable lit or dlu of the? Indian prp- 

0 * % * • 

totype is wanting. We may notice*, also, the compound 
hvar-yis, “ which ? 11 the last* member of which belongs to 
the Sanscrit relative base if \ja. Ih Lithuanian we have 
in kittvr (jdf-Uir), “ some’whene else,” a form analbgous to 
the Gothic locative adverbs in r. With the Sanscrit sarva, 
“ evei'y,”. may be compared the ‘Old High German i stir, 
“ omninn ,” our sehr, c ‘ much.” But to return to the Gothic 
base aiva, we see clearly enough the pronominal origin of 
this word in expressions ike m aw, “ nwmjuam ,” ni aiva dage, 
“ on no day whatever,” and still more in our ye, Old High 
German Po, io, which latteji* has been formed ..from aw, by 
suppressing thym, and changing the v into a vowel; and by 
' this alteration it lias become estranged from hqtt, “ eter¬ 
nity.” 'A word, lioweyer, signifying merely eternity or 

time, would scarcely have entered into combinations like 

• * 

eo-man, “taliquis" .our "yetnand," in which do may bo, re¬ 
garded as equivalent to the Zend aha, “ one;” so, algo, in 
Qo-tvifit, “ tJiqitid,” t literally “ one thing,” or “ any one 
thing”: hath means “anywliure,” and, with respect to its 
r,*agrees with tile abovementioxed locative adverbs ( thar , 
hva%), and, in regard to its entire ^filial syllable, with pro¬ 
nouns compounded with na, no (§. •376.); and this affords a 
striking propf that the preceding in carihot, from its origin, 

t . , • 

* "The Indian grammarians assume, without, eause or reason, a suffix 
rhi for both these expressions, and distribute them thus, £ta-rhi, len-rhi. 
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be a term for denoting, time # Perhaps, however, the Old 
High German io is not in all pjaces tlv^ corruption *of the 
Gotliic* niv, t for a short *vvay of arriving at it’is through 
tin? old relative base n yu. '• J*t is certain that the 
Lithuanian yu belongs to i^ ^hidi* in its use before com¬ 
paratives in sentences like yu bnyofesuis yu xzykoziesuis, 
“the richer the mfore niggardly,” corresponds exactly to the 
use of tiie, German language, only that the same expression 
is % always retained ift tin; corresponding senteixT, which 
may be done in German also, as, in Sanscrit, the idea of 
one* is* expressed Ijy attraction,’after relatives by ija, and 
after interrogtftives Jfy ka (see §. 308.)-* The Lithuanian 
yu, liowwer, is clearly the instrumental of the base yu, 
which elsewhere signifies “ fyo,” but,* in this kiii|l of ex¬ 
pression, retains the old relative meayilig. In Litjiufttiiun, 
yo may be used for yu; anil if this >s not merely flu ab¬ 
breviation of yu (yuo) it is the genitive of the pronoun 
referred to; for yis (for yus), “ he,” forms, in the genitive, 
yo. Rubig renders “ the sooner the better,” by yo jtino¬ 
yaus yo yrrau.sJ GrafT (I. 517.) rightly compares the Old 
High German io with this Lithuanian yo, jjnd* tli$ former 
must therefore be distinguished ‘freftn the io,' wjiicli are • 


* The meaning of this is, that if, in Sanscrit, 1 ‘a sentence bemterroga- 
tive, tile object of the verb likewise hcfolties interrogative, a8 it were by 
attraction, instead of being, as in English, indefinite. Thus, in the passage 
referred to §.308., tTT^T °FsF HHnifri ?f*fT kntbm 

purushah partita kan ghdtayati hanti kam , “Jlotr, () Partha, can that 
spirit cause 4b be killctf can it kill whom ?” » The same attraction 
takes place in a relative sentence. * Tlras, in thft Second Book of the llito- 
pade-a, *1^ HWr? VTWfll Jprft gadeva rmhatc yasmdi hhavet 

tat lasyit sundaram, Whateverm agreeable to whomsoever (in English it 
would he ‘ to any one sot-ver’), that to him will he beautiful?”— Transla¬ 
tors Note. * 

t As addenda to §. 306. may be noticed the uninfloctcd comparatives, 
which accord with the superlatives in avs-rts (§. 30“.). 


\ \ 
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corruptions#of the Gothic. In r Latin *ve find a form 
corresponding to this oir^tjieme aha) in rvvnm' which lias 
quite lost fi pronominal signification. It may he left 
undecided whether tlie Grot*k alcav should be referred to 
this class. But we muf,t remark* that the syllable va of 
UTcT am, in* eon, and ^ ha, is, as it appears to me, of itseli 
a pronoun, and connected with the duelitic rat, “as.' 11 

Perhaps the v is a weak ('lied form of m (§. 6*3.), and ha 

• • • 

therefore connected with the demonstrative )m\a Observe 
that*the derivative suflixes vat and mat , in the strong 
cases vavt, niant % are comJ)l''tely identical in meaning, as 
are also min and iiit. 

38*2. Wt' come now’to the relative, the base‘of which 
is, in Sanscrit and *Zend, i/a, feminine t/d ; and the off¬ 
shoots of which, in ‘the European cognate languages, have 
been already frequently mentioned. With respect to the 
Greek of, rj, o, answering to the Sanscrit i/as, ya, yat , we 
may notice how frequently the Indian // is represented 
by tin* Greek spiritus asper. And of has the* same rela¬ 
tion to yas that ugcif has to the Veda tpi? yvshmr, “ ye," 
ucrjJLivrj tp i/itdlmia, “ strife," rjirap to TT^rT yalrif and 
jrrur, cc{u) 'to yitj, ‘‘•to honour,"” “ adore," rjfxe.pog to ipr 
yam, “ to restrain.” The circumstance, that the relative 
is dialectically replaced bv the article, is as little proof 
of the connection of the- two, as oui German ivrfrher, 
“ which," being .replaced by the demonstrative dcr, “ the," is, 
that it is cognate to it in form. Since, as early as lloiner, 
the use of the true relative is very common, and the 
relative . expressions ocrof, oiof, >)KIkos, r/uos, answer to the 
demonstrative derivatives toov>$, roTof, T»/A.ucof, t^/zoc, we 
may find .in this alone sufficient evidence, exclusive of 
proofs divwn from the Sanserif and* other cognate lan¬ 
guages, of the original existence of a distinct relative* 

base in Greek. 

* *»’ 

383. In Zend the relative occurs also with a demonstra- 
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five moaning : * thus wo frequently find. th5 aocusativo 
$JjC^j/hn’ in the souse of liMtr. TVis guides us to the 
Lithuanian * yis, “ho” '(euphonic, for t/usl §. 135.),* acru- 
sative yin. * The dative yum dbrw'sponds with the Snnsorit 
ynswui, Zend yuhmui asp does'the locative ynmc ($. 176.) 
^vvith yusmiy, yulnni. In Sclavonic, ye is the most jferfoet 
form that has lie on retained in the masculine and neuter 
singular of* this pronominal base (see p. 353) : in.the mjuter 
plural yu a«^*ees most exirctly with the £cud an'd VejJa yd 
(§. 255. a ), just as, in* tlfe liofninative singular feminine, yd 
(ya-she* “which”) corresponds f<) the Sanserit-Zeud yd. The 
masculine form i is derived, as has been already remarked, 
by suppressing the vowel of the base, and vocalising the y, 
and thus vesembles tolerably closely the Gothic* relative 

parjticle <i ( = /). In Gfithic, however, there exifrt deriva- 

• « 

tives from the base under discussion, which are even vet 
more similar. For. instance, the conjunction yu-hyi, “ if,” 
springs from it as the cognate form of the Sanscrit yu-di , 
which signifies the same. The suffixes alone differ. The 
Gothic bui is, a corruption of bu „and appears in this form 
ill the compound flimth-yaba. There is ail nna*logMis for»m 
to yubui fc yubn, viz. ibu, ihui* which is used pui'ticul.irly 
as an interrogative particle, and proceeds from the prono¬ 
minal base i. Combined, also, with tkft* negative* particle 
ni, jhu mean's “it;” tluus >p7>o*(ft>r ni ibu, as «A7, “he is 
not,” for ni isf), “ if not,” where we must remark that the 

' • i 

Sanscrit T?r it connected with ibu, asj regardS its base,, 
likewise means “if”; and, index'd, in like mannei; only 




* in.Zend the * uf yim is not produced by the euphonic influence of the 
y, for we also find <hm fpr d<~m (§. 343.), and drughhn for dwy/irm , from 

• - f 

druylu u a demon.” , • 

t Compare Demonstrative Bases, p. 15, and Graff (1.75), »yho assents 
to my opinion, but designates the pronominal bases as adverbs of place, or 
locative particles. 
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in combination with particles? preceding it; so that nU 

(na + if), “ if not,” ( yh, as it._w.ere, the prototype of'tlie Gothic 

ri'-jba. (see §. 360:). It can hardly* be that the,, suffix, also, 

does not contain somewhat of Sanscrit. I conjecture a 

connection between the 1 syllables va in iva ,.“ as,’ t'v-a, 

“ also?” &c., and that of a-vum, “so,” .or what almost 

amounts to the same thing with the enclitic ^ not, “as.” 

And thus the derivation of the Gothic adverbs* in ha mav 

• 

be shewn/ It cannot appear .surprising that the v ,is 

i 

hardened to b, for in Bengali every Sanscrit v is pro¬ 
nounced as b, and in Now'German, also, we have b 
for v in tlu* older dialects. In Lithuanian the v of 
the Sanscrit ivti, “ as,” is altered to p, as we have before? 
seen pa formed from 5^ sra (§. 359.). No more satisfactory 
derivation, therefore, 1 can, in my opinion, be given for pro¬ 
nominal adverbs terminating in ipo or ip, than from the 
^ iva above mentioned, particularly as the latter is con¬ 
stantly subjoined, as tad iva , “ as this.” So, in 

Lithuanian, laipo or laip, “ so,” i.e. “as this,” from tin? base 
la + ipo; hi ipo or kaip, “how”? hi! taipo, kittuip, and 
avfraipo, r initraip, “else.” Another view of these impres- 
• sions might be taken, * according to which i would be 
allotted to the principal .pronoun, which would be regarded 
as neuter ($, 157.);..thus tai-pn, kai-po, &c. In this case 
the vowej of the, Sanscvit iva would be vost in Lithu¬ 
anian ; but I prefer the former opinion, and believe that 
the Gothi(\.//rr//(v/, “how”? taken as hra-iva , must be 


* Not aba, for the n belongs to tljfi adjective base; hence those in u 
have, not v-aba but u-buj but those in ya, tor the most part., lay aside 
their final vowel, and form i-ba for ga-ba. Examples: frodn-ba, “ intelli¬ 
gent,” from 'J'JIDDA (nom .frrt/ix); harda-ba, “hard,” from ITARDU; 
andaugi-ba , “ evident,” perhaps from the substantive base AN DA UGYA 
(nominative andaugi ), “ visage.” The full form is seen in gabaurya-ba , 
“ willing.” 
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referred to this class ; for if cailhot appearin'markatye that 

the termination va, in Gothic, shduld nof have .been every- 
• . •. * 

wive re hardened to bn, but .tliafr a trace of the original 
form should be st*ill left. But if the smt, “ so,” answering 
.^o brawn, does not, as has licen before conjectured, belong 
to the Sanscrit reflective base ^ sen (§. 311.), I should then 
regard it as analogous'to brown, and divide it thus, sh-ra, 
so that it would contain the demonstrative bash so, men¬ 
tioned in 316., from which, in Sanscrit, comes, among 
. other words, ^51 sn-driso, “ similar,” literally “ appearing 
like this.” B;it to Return to the Sanscrit yndi, “ if,” its 
di is probably a weakened form .of the suffix, which we 
have seen above in “ thus,” awd elsewhere, also, in 

nli, “ over,” and Jittered £0 ftj dlii, in ^fi| ndhi, “ to,” 
“to'vards.” The Prakrit (§. 19.) lias quite dropped the 

T sound, just as the Lithuanian ycy : through both languages 
the Greek ei is, as it were, prepared; as to the connection of 
which with our relative base I have no longer Jiny doubt, 

> jis all is regular as fjij* as the .suppression of the semi¬ 
vowel in the* initial sound; and by a similar suppression 
we have not been prevented from Recognising the Veda 
Tpbyusbmr, “ye” in the /Eohc npyeg. • 

384. The Gothic pjirticle you, which in the signification 
“ whether ” coincides with the Sanscrit yodi, which to¬ 
gether with “ if” meads also*“ whether,” supports the 
derivation of ba from rn, given above; “for you is, for the 
most part, in the same relation to ynbn,j hat, in Lithuanian,’ 
toip bears,* to the more, full tdipo. The foym you, hovtevev, 
probiibly owes its origin fo* a time when, in more perfect 
accordance with the Sanscrit, ynba for yarn was still usfed, 
whence, after sujqfressing *tlie <?, yarn must be formed, as 
r. n, the base tltivo, “ seYvant,” hi the nominative thins, 
accusative thin. But if you arose at a time wljen ynba 
was already in use *fof yarn, we should have ter notice the 
relation of the Latig ou (nnfnyio, nnfrrv) to* ob. The 
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Lithuanian fias ‘likewise a ‘ptirflile you, which is connected, 
in its base ;\t least,•‘with the "Gothic : it signifies “ already,”" 

at this” (time), and therefore reminds f us of jupi, 
which, in Latin, is tjie op,!^ regmant of the pronominaj base 
undci* discussion. Perliaps fhe*?t in the Lithuanian form 

f * I ^ 

is the dissolution of a nasal, by which yajn and 'you would 
be brought still closer, and the lattfir would be related to 
the "former, as binrnn, "• I was,” to,the Sanscrit 
abliamm (compare §. 255. g.). With the Latin* jam arftl 
Lithuanian yan must be classed, also, the Gothic yiu “ now,” 
“ already,” which, in respect to its n, is^ an analogous 
form to the nu, “ now,” mentioned above (§. 370.), and, with 
than, forms the combination yntliari," already.” This fur¬ 
nishes a hew proof that yn is* probably but an abbreviation 
of the, Sftnscrit rlyjj, “ day for if this were the chse, 
it would follow that the demonstrative, and f/ainyn or fhnyu 
would be used, as in Latin Injdio, and Old High German 
hint", in Sanscrit a-dya, in (JJr«'c?k ayycpov. The Old High 
German ir in ir zno, whe,uce our jplzn, jelzt, is probably a 
weakened form of the Gothic yn, and literally signifies 
• “to this,” with*a preposition subjoined. \+ first occurs in 
an inscription of the twelfth vVntury (Graff J. *51(0* for 
which Reason it caflnot 'be matter of surprise that the n is 
corrupted to r. * *• 

385. 'Ibere reipain to* be noticed, in order to complete 
tlvc list of the reufhants of the Sanscrit relative base, the 
•affirmative particle .ye, yai, (compare §. 371,) and the < apu- 
l{jtive*//e//, “and,” “also.” The forpi yv, may betaken as 
neuter, analogous*• to the interrogative* bva, “ what,” and, 
like the latter, it is indeed i 11 a mo. «■ Tin* more usual form 
yai may have sprung front ya' through the inclination, 
which the <* manifests, rven in .Sanscrit, to form a diph¬ 
thong with the addition of an i (§. 158.). lienee there 
arises an apparent affinity of declension with the sole pro¬ 
nominal neuter, in Lithuanian, viz. 4ai. The copulative 
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particle yah is identical iif*itsf final h with the Lnjin que 
and Sanscrit cha, which is likewise subjoined* and which 
o\\e$ its otygin to the interrogative base hi, on wlifcli 
we wjll bestow a closer examination# in the following 

J iaragraphs.’ 

• ' ^ 

386. The interrogative bases in Sanscrit are throe, ac¬ 
cording to the three pi’imary vowels, viz, hi, hi, hi. The 
two latter may be jpoked ujton as weakened forms of the 

flVst and principal one, for which reason#I shall take Ahem 
# • • • # „ 
in the order of the diminution, of the weight of the a. 

From oR hi springs* tljp whole declension of the masculine, 

as also that of the neuter, with the .exception of the singular 

nominative and accusative fspr hm.. The neuter #inr hit, 

• \ ^ 

which is obsolete as f^r as regards its isolated ust*, and on 

• ° • • 
which the Latin form quod ifs founded, is easily rect^nised 

in the interrogative particle hic/i-c/iif, euphonic for 

hif-vhit: it also appears the prefix in expressions like 

hid-fidhr iiif “ a bad street,' 1 literally “ what a 

street! 11 Other interrogative expressions are similarly 

prefixed, in order to represent a*person or thing as bad or 

contemptible, as I ha\jp already ^previously •noticed.+ But* 

sinfje th<*n my conjVcturi** regarding the cognate# form in 

Sanscrit has been still more confirmed* by the Zeivd, where 

1'iit is actually the common neuter 1*>f the interrogative. 

From the masculine and neuter base hi Springs, in Sanscrit 

and Zend, the feminine bas« led. which,"according to $. 137., 

appears in the nominative singulai* without inflexion. 


* Vocnlisnms, \>. 227, Rem. 1f * • 

1 lyul for kat, & -.cording to 93“. 

! (.Jotting Aim-ig. IQ21, p. 352. Wilson, on the other liafld, follows tlie 
n.,tivc grammarians in deriving both tlu* fhterrogative parficle knehrhit and 
lcnit-a<thvnn , and similar compounds from Itat lor knt, “ bad”; and it ap¬ 
pears that the connection of the prefixes knt and ku with tlie interrogative 
has quite escaped the Indian grammarians. 
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None yf the European eognAte languages agrees better 
with the twin Asiiftic sisters than the Lithuanian, imwhich 
tilt? maseuline nominativoi kns is completely identical with 
the Sanscrit tra leas, oyer which, too, it maintain# this 
superiority in the retention of the original form, that its s 0 

I ' ^ | 

remains unalterable, ami is not liable to suppression, while 

the Sanscrit has is changed into kah, ko, and ko, according 

to the (juavitity of the initial sound following, or* before a 

pauses and retailws the original" sibilant, according to a 

« • • 

universal law of sound, only before ^ t and w t\i, find 
changes it before* ^ eh ^ rhfi, or T /, ?//, into the sibilant 

of the corresponding organ. In the corresponding Zend 
form there is this remarkable peculiarity, that, if followed 
by the sifigular of the pronoYm of the second person, the 
latter ^oiiibines with the preceding interrogative, and forms 
one word—a combination which is of course only phonetic, 
and has no influence on the .sense. • Though I have no 
doubt this combination has been occasioned simply by the 
tendency in several languages to unite .%• and /, or th, still 


in the case before us,a conjunctive vowel has*been, in the 

• course of time,•introduced’ in Zend ; -and indeed, according 

• * * „ . • m 

to the oldest MSS., an e, in the sefise of §. 30. As, however, 
in the edited codex df the V. S., in two out of four passages 
in whiclf knsoUuvnnm, “ who t thee,” should be 

read, we lirnl instead kuse*Ihvaiuh; and in one passfige, 
indeed, these woVds*occur combined, but still with along e, 
ko^U/nraiini) and, iij the fourth case, there is fin errom mis 
reading, kasilhwaum ; I was therefore formerly ctf opinion 
Gramm. Crit. p. 3 :>%),» that we (night consider the tl or i, 
combined with kos, as analogous ‘to the Greek demon¬ 
strative 7; a conjecture which*must be withdrawn, owing to 
the various Headings sine* published by Burnouf, and the 
inference (I. c. p. 10S) thence deduced. With the dative 


t Bjmiouf's Yui.ua, Note It. y. 134. 
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U, and with juy ?* 0 , “mail*” jja*^ kas .forfns, without 
rtn auxiliary vowel, the combihtttion kastJ, AuyojA *3 

ka\nd (BuVi^puf 1. c. p. 409.). # * • 

387. According to §. 116., # *frotn the; Sanserit-Zend-Li- 
thuanian interrogative’* baSe *kJl must come the «reek 
KO, which,.retained in Ionit*, ljas elsewliere become 11Of from 
the easy interchange of gutturals and labials. The declension, 
however, *of this KO or IIO is disused in favour* of that of 
T9 ft and tlie only remains lof it are adverts and derivatives, 
as kotc, wore, kwj, Korepov, irorepov (see oWRR katarus , “ wlie- 
tlier of the two?"), *co<rof, wocro^, ko?oj, wotof, which are clear 
enough proofs’ of the original existence of a #co?, k>/, ko. 

These form the foundation bf those cases of the Latin 

• • 

interrogative and * relative, which belong to tin* second 
declension, viz. quod ( = $> as jjeaf), quit, and, in tlfle jilural, 
qui, quorum , quos. The plural of the neuter qua 1 dilfers 
from the common declension, according to which it should 
be qua. The form qua 1 , however, may have remained 
from the dual, which is otherwise lost in Latin, and may 
have assumed a generally plural signification ; for qiuc 
agrees, as has been already roBfarked (§* 2*34.); exactly, 
with tin; Sanscrit dual *aR Uti The Latin fenjinine is 

I • 

founded, in the casds peculiar to it,* on the Indo-Zend 
fediinine base fed: compare, for instatlce,. r/w/m with 
him* qudrum with «KTRTiT kupdih, \juds with teds. The 

singular nominative qua 1 , l;owevcr,. is* remarkable, stand¬ 
ing isolated in Latin grammar as tins neuter*plural no-, 
minative Just mentioned; «for the demonstrative Jtlc (of 
which hereafter), is, in its \)**igiy, identical with the pronoun 
under discussion, the* feminine nominative of which 
should be qua, which it ^actually is in the compound all- 
qua, &c*. Whence, then, the forms qua 1 , ami *htc-c? If 

they iire not corruptions of qua, for which no reason can 
be iissigned, or weakened forms of the originally long qua 
(§. 137.), by tlie last element d ( = d + a) becoming i, there 
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is no course left but to' reg.urd the ce of qmr , lur-r, as a 
remnant of the •feitiininc character ^ t mentioned in t> §. 119: 
As, however, in Sanscrit and Zend, the m^ichline and 
neuter a of the prynitive* is ‘dropped before this feminine 
/, and- from or kn might he foVmfed, in the feminine base, ki 
(compare §. 172.), but not 1$, I now prefer*, contrary to my 
former opinion,* the explanation pointed "out above—that 
the .long d, which should be found iij the uniriflbcted no¬ 
minative of bases in n, lias for fmee been weakened, as is 
usual in the vocative of the'corresponding Sanscrit class 
of words, in which ^ safe! (= sula'i) 4 “ daughter, 11 bears 
the same relation to siifd that qiw does to ^iT kd; and, 
secondly, with the coipplete abbreviation of the d, which, in 

Sanscrit,'is the case only in' a small number cff vocatives, 

. < , * 
v.rj. “ mother,” front rnnmd. 

•‘388. In Gothic, according to a universal law of permuta¬ 
tion, tin; old tenuis of the interrogative, base lias passed into 
h ; and as gutturals freely combine with v, with this h a r 
has been joined as euphonic; hence Hlvi from or kn, and, in 
the feminine, WO (according to §.69.) from'iR tM. The v 
law remaine'd .alone in ‘c#r ww, “who?” We have before 

drawn attention to the mascuHiuwiominativc hvu -.sv with re- 
* ( « 
spect to c its grammatical importance (§. 135.), and . have re¬ 
marked that the feminine nominative hvu, as also so, “this.” has 
not admitted, owing to its*bi*ing monosyllabic, flic shortening 
of the d to a, whiuli takes place elsewhere in this case (§. 137.). 
Jn the neufhr hvn tlje inflection tn is wanting, in which re¬ 
spect Ijie Old High fecrnrtn huvz (Old Siyom liuaQ is more 
perfect. In Old ^itycqn, according to §. £55. a., a masculine 
and .neuter base ku and a fern ih me ,/.« might be looked for; 
but the simple declension of the interrogative does not Occur, 
but only tlifl-t compounded with -the definitive, originally 


Influence; of the Pronouns in the formation of lVonls, p. 3. 
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relative pronoun (§. 282.*): lletoco, iioin. ku-f(ko-i, §. 2£5. d.), 
ka-yu, ko~r, genitive masculine bird neuMr ho-eyo, feminine 
ko-qya, &c! |The shine principle is followed in Old High 
German, only the eases do not pccifr, in \%hich the combina¬ 
tion of the interrogative Tbasd and old relative base would be 
most perceptible,* with the exception of the instrumental 
/mill (= hwiu :), our u-ir, the simple form of which would be 
huu ( [liwu ).* It is a question whether hunt be really an.in- 
sfl'umental, and not from the Gothic livawa, “as* (p. J-10). 

The feminine, if it were used, would be, in the singular nomi- 
* • • ° 
native, huiu, and, in Sie plural, huh (Grimm, 796). The mas¬ 
culine singular forms huir, hurs, liu'rmu, hu 'n (or hut 1 nan) ; and 
the case is the same herp with regard Jo the more concealed 

appended pi’onoun, as afyove with d?r, d'rs, drum, den'($. 356.). 

• • • 
ThtfOld Saxon, on the other lap id, has, In the masculihejiomi- 

native singular huir, clearly the old relative base, just as in the 
demonstrative tide, which latter forms the truest countertype 
of the Sanscrit base m tya (§. 353.). The Middle Nether¬ 
landish shews, in the whole mascujine singular of the inter¬ 
rogative, the •appended relative ft ya, .the semivowel being 
corrupted to i and the ^ to e ; but the gutturid of the inter¬ 
rogative base has disappeared*and only the euphonfc allix w 
has remained; thus, w-ir, w-ies, w-ien, it-ini. With, respect 
to the latter portion of the word compare the Sanscrit yas, 
yasyri, yasmai, yam ; the Lithuania it yin, \j(T t yam, yin ; and the 
Gothic yis, yis , ynmma, yany, eontained'in hvar-yis (p. 536). 
The Old High German yenrr is also to be viewed in tho 
same Jigiij, the base of,the old relative beinj* added, that is Jo 
say, to the Gothic ttase yafinti; and what Has been said above - 
(p. 50 I) of d'f'scr applies4o the long r. Perhaps, too, thevl of 
the locative adverb inner*, “anywhere” (p. 536); which has 

been before mentioned, is to be viewed in the mine light, as 

* 

from iorm-ir. The feminine of yenrr is yenu, with i suppressed 
(compare §. 2S8. Rem.^5.); on the other hand, in the Middle 
High German jeniu and, according to Nqtkcr, emu, and in 
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the masculifie, oner. If thfese ff>rnis,'in which the initial y is 
wanting, are not a&Sreviatdtf from yener, yeniu, but genuine, 
then they would belong, to the Sanscrit arwy‘ this,” and 
Lithuanian anas, Sclavonic oh, “that” (comp. Grail’, l. 398). 

380. We turn to the second interrogative* base men v 
tioneA in §. 3S6., viz. ^ ku, from which spring only the ad¬ 
verbs ku-tra, “ where?” and ^rPET ku-tas, “ whither ?” 
perhaps, tilso, where P” if it is to be'distributed 

into fru-a* hot intcj k'-vn ; furtliei 1 in the Zend kuthU, 

“how?” which would lead iis to expect a Sanscrit 
ladha, for whirii, however, krdhum is used ; for ^ 

ku is prefixed in a deteriorating, derisive sense, as in 
kuhmu, “having.an ugTy body,” properly “having a 
what sort of body?” a title 'of Kuvera. In Zend this ku 

c * 

occurs a^' a prefix to verbs, where it gives additional emphasis 
to the negative expressed by noil, and signifies “ any 

one.” Thus we read in the beginning of the Vendidad, 

Sts* nfA*/ 

niU kudat suitim* yiVtdhi zi ndiVazcm daidhyainn, &c., “no 

one could have created them if I had not created them.” 

, Under this class might be brought the Latin genitive cu-jus 

' and the dative cu-i, which in a’lne.isure belong to the fourth 

declension, as the obsolete forms quojus, quoi, from the base 

QVO = XO, ofi lea, tlo to the second. It is not requisite, 

therefore/ to consider tilt: Classical forms cujus and cui as 

corruptions of quo-jfis, qno-i; for as the base cu, as is apparent 

from the Sanscrit and Zend, is in its origin equally old with 

* 

QVO, from it may have proceeded cujus, (iui, cujas,, or cujatis, 


* Tliis appears to me an abbreviation of cmvnithn, and presupposes a 
Sanscrit csli-Jout together with ctamt (from eta 344.). The initial c 
lias been dropped, but has loti its influence pn the sibilant following: 
lienee saitim for sluiitim ($§.51.52.), not Juiithn. Remark the Zend 
shdu, mentioned before, as compared with die Sanscrit asdu , unless 
the conjecture mentioned §. 55. is well grounded. 
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which nmy have existed •together; with quoiu,\quAi, quojns, as 
quid, from‘the base QJ I, together vvitj/ qyod from' QYO. 
Considering.^ however, thht, in Sanscrit, the whole interroga¬ 
tive declension, with the exception only of kim, comes from 
the base kn—on which the Latin QfJO is founded—just,as in 
^Lithuanian it all oomes from h'A, and in Gothic from ’}JYA; 
and that the rarfity-occvrring base lu has, in the European 


q\iod from QYO. 


cognate languages in particular, left us traces wljicli can be 
^r^lied upon ;-*-imder fliese •considerations I now pfefe^con¬ 
trary to my former opinion,* ■deriving cujus, cui, from qnojus, 
* quni; sb that, after ^ejecting tho a, the seniiwowel preceding 
has been changed int<? a vowel, as, in Sanscrit, u frequently 
appears ,1s the abbreviation of»the syllable vn, as nkfa spoken 
for vakta, and even* in the Latin cutio (concutio ) from quutio. 
Qa,.however, = lev, if tfi«? v in this placb be pronounced like 
the English or German w —and the Latin like the ftothic 


(§. B(i. 1.), loves the euphonic addition of a v after gutturals; 

• . • 
hence the forms Q1 O and 111 A, in the interrogative, corre¬ 


spond in their difference from the Sanscrit, Zend, and Lithu- 
nian KA, and thus q1 a, and the Gothic ahva , “ river,” shew an 
agreement when contrasted with the Sanscrit “ wates,” 

with the common inter£hapge»bcttvfeen*gutturals and labials. ' 
We must observe, also, the relation of myjVis to the*Sanscrit 
ahi-s, “ snake,” and Greek c^/?. If, Alien, as I doubt not, 
cujug, cujas, cui, spring .from ifucjus, quojns, quo}, as cum, 

“ since,” from quum, cur fromjjvare, thennve -must also derive 
utcr, uti, ut, ubi, and unde, from lost form% like quoier, &c., and. 

the latter would correspond tolerably well with the Gothic 
• * • , • 
hvalhar (§. 292.). It is certain that uter a qnd the other inter¬ 
rogative and relative expressions commencing with u, luive 
lost a*preceding guttural, as amo has, compared with cMqijifir 
kammjAmi, “1 ]o\e,”*and nosco, nasccr, from qnqpcb, qnascor. 
The more perfect cubit cunde, is still preserved in the eom- 

- ^ _ • 

t Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, p. 3. 
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pounds ali-tubi, $tli-cunde j* f as (the croot of the verb substan¬ 
tive is # retained ni(Vc truly. i» the compound participles ab-sens 
ayd prat-sens, than in the simple errs 1 , answering to the Sanscrit 
sat, nominative sail, accusative santam. Under this head are 

• * j t 

to be* classed, also, unqiutm, <usqruanf, nspium, usque: the in¬ 
terrogative meaning, however, ia removed by their lost ele¬ 
ment, just as in quisquam, quispiam » and qitisque . In abbre¬ 
viating cu^ (from Q1 O) to u, all these forms agree, in some 

measure,'with our German wer, who ? ” in which only t^e 
0 •* 
element which has been* added for the sake of euphony, 

according to §. S/». 1., has remained of the consonants which 
belonged originally to the base. Tt might, indeed, be as¬ 
serted, that the u of uter, and other interrogative expressions 

f 

beginning with u, has nothing in common with the euphonic 
v of die base QVO, but that it is the original a of or ka weak¬ 


ened, and that thus uter is a corruption of «RTOT kata ms, by 
simply dropping the /e and changing the a to u. To this it 
may be objected that u in Latin does, indeed, often enough 
correspond to an Indian a, but still principally only before 
liquids and before a final s-: the ^ a of aRRF itaiam-s, how¬ 
ever, it might be expected, would, under the most favourable 
circumstances, remain unchanged, or, more probably, be 
altered to b, as in K&repov, or to e or /. 

390. f The thjrd 'interrogative base fa ti is more fertile 
of derivatives than ^ ki , both in Sanscrit and in the cog¬ 
nate languages: From it comes the word ki in, “ what ? ” 
.(as nominative and.accusative) which 1ms been frequently 
mentioned, which is so far isolated in Grammar,, as other¬ 
wise substantive and adjective •neuters in a alone make rn 
the .sign of the nominative and accusative singular (§. 152.), 


* 1 do not think that those w -mis can Ijc distributed thus, alic-ubi , a tic- 

f 77 

unite, and that wo can assume a compound of ALIQJUI with ubi, unde ; 
but as all, bs the abbreviation of ALIO , is tl>e fq*st member of the com¬ 
pound ali-quis , so it is also that of ali-cnbi and a/i-cundc. 
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and bases in i use tile simple theme. We should have 

r | ' * i 

looked, therefore, for ki, or, according, Ito the pronominal 
declension* kit, befoVe sonant letters kid. Of the 
prfor existence of this form tlirre.can be scarce any doubt, 
after tvhat .lias been befone sail? of the neuter /{ and 
chit: it is, 1 low ever, confirmed by the Latin quid and 
the Lithuanian • kiltur * elsewhere, which I regard as a 
compound, and distribute thus kit-tur, with regard to which 
J^e nzit-inn before citfed (§.*357.), may be again brought to 
notice, winch, with reference *to its lost portion, is identical 
' with that of kit-tyr, of which * mention .has been before 
made as locative ad Verb. That, in Sanscrit also, there 

existed ft masculine nominative kin, as prototype to 
the Latin quin, perhaps with a more full declension, is 
projed by the compounds mi)kin and •nf^PET iiakin, 

which occur, perhaps, only in the Vedas, and the former 
of which probably signifies the same as the corresponding 
ncquin (from mcquis, §. 371.),* and Zend much in, while the 
latter agrees in meaning with the Zend mutch in, 

'* not any one,” “ no one.” Grammarians, however, include 
both expressions among the indeclinables, apd'write them 
RrfofiT mdkir, mikir* whiclwColbllrooke renders, together 
with* Rlfi+R mukim and *TTf«P^ nnkim, by “ no,” “ except,” ' 
without signifying that they are masculine nominatives, 
which might he vbry eagily undcijrfnod \vithout the aid of 
the Zend. » 

3«)1. Other derivatives from the interrogative base fa 


• * I 

* Gramm. Grit. p. 

t Sanscrit < irammur, p. 121. I V* account of t lie mutual transitions of 
final a and r, and tl:<e uniformity of the phonetic laws to wliicli they arc 
subject after vowels other than a* it, itlnight remain undecided in the ex¬ 
pressions given above, whctluV.v or r m tiic original fifllhl letter. As, 
however, with reference to ‘makim and nakim , they are shewn to he mas¬ 
culine nominatives, it is matter of astonishment that mdkir *aiul nukir 
could ever he taken for the original forms. 
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Id are kidri*ha, t “ similar to { wt«m and analogous forms/ 
of which mon* iftreaftej'* »and farr?( kiyal, “how much?" 
in t the strong cases (§. 129.) fan x^kiyant, hence nominative 
masculine kh/An, accusative khjnntam . As k easily passes 

into /*, and, in Germanic* the okl tenues are almost always 
changed into aspirates, and e.g. k to h; and as ^ hrid uncf 
hridaya, “ heart,” correspond to the La'tin cor and Greek 
Ktjp' and KapSta ; so, perhaps, also hi, “for,” may‘be re¬ 
garded a^ the weakened form of fa ki, with the transition 
of the interrogative signification into the demonstrative, 
which is easily .intelligible/, and which,, occurs also in the 
Greek yap, which, with regard to its formation, appears 
analogous to the Gothic hvari thar, and Sans, knr-hi. As to 
the change of the tenuis to the medial, it cannot be more a 
matter of difficulty than in Be and ■Be'iva (§§. 350. 376.). t We 
may here mention, as derivatives from the interrogative, the 
particles Ke (Doric kol), kcv, ye (Doric *ya). * The Sanscrit hi, 
however, occurs in hyas, “ yesterday,” which I think 
may be distributed into hi + as, and considered as “ that 
day;” for words which signify “ yesterday,” “ to-day,” 

“ to-morrow,” ,as far r.s the elements concealed in them, 
and which arc? often so altm?cj ;is to be cjuite undistin- 
guishable, admit o^ any derivation at all, can be traced . 
only to pronouns rind terms denoting “ day.” The. as, 
tliereforerof hy-ns, may # l e a weak ..remnant of divas, “day,” 
.as in our er of lituer — Middle High German Inure, from 
hiu-juru is concealed the word juhr, “ year,” which is in 
Zend ydre, a remnant £)f which is to be found, also, 

in the Latin hornm, with mi, nq. ..derivative. In the Greek 
%0cf, the Q appears to have arisen by a kind of scmi-assimila- 
tion from the older semi-vowel (compare §. 300.), by which 
its etymology is still more obscured. In the Latin heri, 
from hesi (compare hes-ternus , Sanscrit hyas-tana-s), a de¬ 
monstrative element is more perceptible than in £0ef, from 
the partial retention of hie. Tlie q of our gestern, “ yes- 
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terday,” Gothic gistra, *is A •consequent**) -of the regular 
transition of old aspirates into ftfedials, mit ■ otherwise the 
gh, % to whfcl| the tra is affixed as mark of derivatioA, 
resembles the Sanscrit hyn§ to!erabl\i well. 

392. From gestern we"proceed to morgen; bnt we rinust 
^irst settle the derivation of* a word, which, in Sanscrit,*sig¬ 
nifies “ all,” “ every,” and in which I recognise an affinity 
to svoSt morrow”; I mean fw visea, which,* in Zend, 
Rewording |o*§. 50., becomes vispa, and in Lithu¬ 

anian is changed by a*ssimilation into irissn-s, whence 
• « ° , 

leissur, “ everywhere” analogoiis to the Abovementioned 
kittur , “ elsewhere.” The first portion of the Sanscrit 
f^sBf visvn, I believe to # be the preposition <:/, which ex¬ 
presses “ separation,” “ dissipation,” “ diffiision,” aild, with 
the aid of a pronoun, may be, well adapted to exprbs§ the 
idea, “all.” There remains tq sva, as a pronoun, in which 
it may be observed, *that ^ iS ' i s of guttural origin, and 
represented, in the classical languages, by k, c (§. 21.); so 
Jhat TQT svn ap}>ears to be related to,the interrogative base, 
with a euphonic r, as in the Gothic HKA, and Latin 
QVO. Observe further, that, in Lithuanian, ka-s, com‘- 
bined # with the appended *particle gi, which is probably a 
softened hi, signifies Moth “who then?” and “Qvery.” 

And* without gi, kasdien, means “all *'days,” and dien- 
• • * 
isskm/i with the interrogative* afipendt^l, signifies the 

same. But to return to the, Sanscrit f*ng \ i-8va , “ all,” I 

.» *, 

consider its latter portion as derived from tsht suns, 

“ morrow,”, with which .the Latin eras is connected ($>20.). 

• > 

We should, howeveft*, prottrfbly distribute thus s-im, so 
that the pronomijial base* is represented only by its conso¬ 
nant, rffe in the Sclavonic k-io, quia ?” (§. 297.). The syl¬ 
lable 'TO van, however, we’refer tow fi*TO divas, Jfn appella- 


Gixtrn thiqis occurs M.itt.vi. 30. in flic sense of, :c inorraw.” 
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tion “ dify, M ,wljieh would therefore be less altered by 
one letter than f inHr^ hy*ta, “ yesterday,” and agrees with 
thro Latin vest in ves-per (§. 375.). * ' ‘ 

393. We retunj to the interrogative base fan ki, which 
has led us to its corruption fig hi,' and thence .to the deri- 
vatidh of hy-us, “ yesterdayf’ and svas,/‘ morrow. 1 * 
In Zend I have hitherto found tke hasc* - ^ ki, unchanged 
only in the neuter plural nominative, M$$yky-& (from 
ki-a ) (§. &33.) ; with which may be compared the Lat'H 
qui-a, which Max. Schmidt (De Pr6n. p. 34) has rightly 
taken as the plural neuteh The Sanscrit and Zend, 
therefore, mutually complete the declension of the inter- 
rogative, so that the former admits the base ki only in 
the nominative and accusative singular; the 4atter in the 
plural; “while in Latin the corresponding QVI enters more 
largely into the declension; so that quia and qurm have 
quite dislodged the quus and quum, which might have been 
expected from the base QVO, or, as in the case of the 
latter word, have restricted it to its use as a conjunction. 
And in the dative plural, qnibus has abolished the use of 
quis, queisu which spring from QVO. In the ablative 
singuhfr, however, qui,‘ from 1 ' QVI, has been superseded by 
quo, from QVO, oe its use has been much diminished by 
it; just as, ii\ the plural, the obsolete ques is supplied by 
qui and 'quos. L have elsewhere .noticed, that four declen¬ 
sions (the first? in«thc feminine), enter into the declension 

1 . 1 

. of the Latin relative interrogative and hi-c, vhicli is 
identical with it in origin.* r The use of the fourth is, 

t f . 1 

however, only specious, as at I above has been shewn to 
be a contraction of quoi, ^vliicb belongs to the second 
declension, and, with respect to the more true retention of 

_ — 

* Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, pp. 3,4. Max. 
Schmidt (De Pron. Gr. et Lat. p. 33) has 1, discussed this subject almost 
simultaneously with myself, and viewing it in the same light. 
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the case-termination, agree! •with other obsolete fopns, as 
popoloi BoiAanoi (§. 200.). • , 

394. Thaj hie is identical in .origin with quis, qui * is 
shewn by its sharing in ttte peculiarities and mixed 
deelen*sion of the latter, 1 -—peculiarities which belong Exclu¬ 
sively to hi-c and qui, quis* viz. the feminine h<e-c, anil the 
plural neuter of 1;he same sound. The reason of the non¬ 
existence-rtf ka-c, together with tlve form given* above, as 
ight have*been expected from the analogy of aUqua, 
siqua, &c., is that hcev ’does not occur at the end of com¬ 
pounds'; for it seems not to admit of any*-doubt that qua: 
is reduced to qua, on account of the increased weight of 
the compound, which lias occasioned # the lightening of its 
latter part. • Though si qnis, ne quis, may be written sepa¬ 
rately, and a word may "sometimes be interposed *bej;ween 
them; still, where they occur together, they really belong 
to one another, and .form a compound, as, in Sanscrit, the 
corresponding *nf<*W uuVc'is, wikis, and, in Zend, 

-h5J^ja»9 macliis, na&ehis. m Contrary to the con¬ 

jecture expressed at §. 387., I now prefer regarding the 
neuter-plural forms qiur and ha:-P, not a9. remains of - a 
dual, and. thus corresponding *to the Sanscrit % ktf, but as 
exhibiting in their re a weakening oi* the older 6, which 
originally belongs to the nominative and Accusative plural of 
the neuter of "bases in 6 «(from if) ;• but which in Zend, ac¬ 
cording to §. 231., is retained only in monosyllabic themes, 
just as, in the nominative singular feminine, its being mono¬ 
syllabic is # the cau$p of the retention of the original length 
of a (§. 137.). This principle is observed in Gothic in 
both places; thus .vrJ (from s0), htec, hv6, qua: ? and, in the 
neuter plural, in which the interrogative cannot be cited, 
thS. This the, therf, being the only monosyllabic form of 
its kind, and remarkable for its 6 ( = d), for ii, as has been 
noticed by Grimm (J.. 990.), coincides with the *Latin qua: 

and ha-c, which, both in the singular norry native feminine 

o o 2 
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and l^euter plural, are the ‘inly* monosyllabic forms of 
their kind \ and as, for this reason, they are Qualified to 
retain tlie long a, tliat letter is not only entirely* shortened, 
but changed to «? (= a +'iQ/and afterwards, in compounds, 
reduced to short a, whioli ife riiore suitable to-polysyllabic 
forms: thus we have a/iqud, both in the feminine and in' 
the neuter plural. 


395. ITi-c resembles f the Sanscrit f^r hi before men¬ 
tioned in the irregular change of the old tenuis to tkf 
aspirate. This change, however, is* not admitted in ri-s* and 
ci-lra, which is likewise dertibnstrative/> and akin to f%R ki ;* 
and, in hie, may lie promoted or occasioned by the reces¬ 
sion of r, in order that likfi initial and final sounds may 
be avoided ; as in Sanscrit,' to prevent the recurrence of 
gutturals, these, in the syllable of reduplication, are weak¬ 
ened to palatals ; lienee chokdra, “ lie made,” for ka- 


kdra ; and, according to the same principle, though ano¬ 
malous, nf^jalii, “ kill ye,” for hnhi, from the root ^ Inin. 
Thus, in Latin, hie, lnpc, hoc , for the less euphonious etc, 
ert'e, cor. The final c is,-1 doubt not, an abbreviation of 


efi, which is again combined with itself in hirer ; but rr, as 
° * , » ♦ 

also pr *i 11 quip-pc (from quiU-p**), is only another form of 

s' 

qur, by f al)aiidoniiig T the euphonic affix 'V. As, then, quo, pr, 
quoin a fid piom, wliich are all originally interrogative, when 

_ i. | 

they are attached to f.u* interrogative destroy its inter¬ 
rogative meaning, find give a different sense to the pronoun; 
so also the r of lye makes a similar change in it, and 
sjhoukl therefore accompany *this pronoun through all its 
eases, as it perhafis originally r .lid. In the neuter hoc the 
case-sign makes way for tfie c, as liodr. would be pro- 


* Ci-trn is analogous with ultra, from illc, olle , suppi’essing Ic, and ci-s 
with «/-.?, # tlie s of which may be connected .with the Greek locative suffix 
Ot (iro-Ot , &c.h to which it beam the same /elation that Jo\ does to 5o-0i. 
Remark, that final«,1s suppressed in Latin almost universally. 
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nounccd with difficulty. • TlJUntelTogativ/* meaning is simi¬ 
larly destroyed by the enclitic *tlh in Gtfthic, wjiich is also 
identical in, its origin with the r.of hie or’the qne of qifis- 
qne* And Itvazuh (euphonic*fof hvasuji, §. 86. 5.) actually 
“ quisque and after*verbs nh means “and,# e.g. 
guggith quilhiduh, m “ He dicilrqae" (Marc. xvi. 7.); jah big&tun 
inn qvelhunuh , if et invenerunt eum dixeruntque (Job. vi. 25.). 
In yah ', <t afid,” therefore (§f 3S5.), the copulative •force may 
«!*e principally in the uh, which is abbreviated to h, aijd to 
which the preceding relative base serves only as the fulcrum; 
as, in Sanscrit, the particle ^TrrV'or” (comp. Latin re\ which 
is generally subjoined, is attached, when prefixed, to 
gadi, “ if,” or 'snqf at ha, “ then, 1 * which then lose their signi¬ 
fication, like the Latin si in she. As to the abbreviation, 
however, of uh to h, this regularly occurs in mondsyjlabic 
words terminating in a vowel; hence hnt-h, “ qiurqnt is 
the fonnal countertype of hce-c, just as sra-h, “ so*” from 
s:-e, and vi-h (“and not,” nih-nih, “nor not”), from nee. 
Nauh, “yet,” and lhauIt, “but,” foyni an exception, inas¬ 
much as they ought to be divided na-nh , fha-uh, not mm-h, 

thuu-h. It is clear, however, that, ill Gothic* in these cX- * 

• • • • 

Pr essions, the composition*.with uh has been lost sflght of: 
they are obscurely transmitted from an alicient period of the 
language, and the separate elements of Composition*arc no 
longer perceived in them. J3uf regarded from tHe Gothic 
point of view, how is uh Jo be derived ?* I a^ree with 
Grimm in considering it as Itu transposed, and connected • 
with huii. y hich ifi likewise* enclitic (III. 33.), and o4*cur§ 
almost only in negfltive sdtltences ; s« tjlut ni uinshun and 
ni hvasliun signify “ not any one whatever.” Hun, like 
the Latin qiurm, may be an accusative, but of the mascu¬ 
line gender, as feminines in Gothic have gen civ *iy lost the 

* Compare Grimm III. 2?5, where uh and the Latin que («=«c) are for 
the first time shewn to he hlenticul. * 


signifies 
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accusative "sign. * But if huit tae the accusative masculine 
it has lost* the nfial a, »Viiich is added in Gothic to the 
original final nasal (§. 14$».); in this respect it agrees with 
the adverbial pronominal' acfyisatives than, “ then,” &c., and 
hvant ■“ when?” “how?” Perhaps/ however, Ivan is only a^ 
contraction of the latter, by suppressing th’e a, and changing 
the v into a vowel, just like the Latin cujus, cni, from 
qFqjus, qFo? (§. 389.), and like cum from qFdm'. But in 
the ^Gothic there, was greater ground for this abbreviaticfoT' 
as hun occurs only in composition) and must not therefore 
be too broad. The same Applies to jdi as the transposition 
of /<«, inasmuch as this is actually a contraction of the 
base IIFA. The possibility, howpver, of a different deri¬ 
vation 6f uh and hun will bt* shewn subsequently (§. 398.) 

i « t $ 

39 r 6. * To the Sanfccrit-Zend interrogative base ki, * and 
the Latin QFI, HI, and Cl, corresponds the Gothic de¬ 
monstrative base III ; of which, however, as of the Latin 
Cl, from which it is only distinguished by the legitimate 
transposition of sound?, but few derivatives remain, viz., 
the dative himma, and the accusative hina , as also the ad¬ 


verbial neuter accusative hi fa, which are used only with 

reference to time; himma. and Jdlu in the senserof “pow,” 

and hjmmadaga, ‘^on this day,” “to-day,” hinadag, “this 

day.” 4 The adverb hi-dre, “ hither,” is also a derivative 

• • 

from HI; and diar, “iiefe,” is likewise irregularly con¬ 


nected with it; which, with rpspect to its r, is analogous to 
the thar and Avar., mentioned at §.381. The regular and 
undoubted derivative of the base, HI viz. Air, occurs in 

• i 

the compound Airman, “to dftfecend”; 1 in which, however, 
the pronominal expression has an accusative meaning, sig¬ 
nifying direction to a place. • On the Gothic accusative 
hina is‘bksed our Ain,,property “to this or that (place),” 
which supplies the place of a preposition in compounds like 
hingehen ,«“ adire .” Instead of the Gothic dative in himma- 
daga, the Old .High German uses the instrumental hiu, 
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contained in hiutu, otir Iteutt, “to-day”—according to 
Grimm’s very satisfactory derffction, afi abbreviated form 
of hiutagit —and which is found itfso in tlie Middle High 
German hiure, our holier, “tlfis Jrear,”, which presupposes 
an Old High German hiurti, and is evidently an abbrevia¬ 
tion of hiu-j6.ru for the tatin hornus cannot be considered 
as the root, but must itself be compounded of a demon¬ 
strative afid an appellation of “ year,” the age of which is 
• shewn by t?ie Zend (compare §. 391.)* In Old l5igli # Ger- 
man, in combination* with no lit, “ night,” we find the form 
hinaht. Middle HigKGerman h fawht, and hiute, our hount, for 
heint. I agree with Grimm in considering hi as an ab¬ 
breviation of hia, which must be supposed as the accusa¬ 
tive feminhie; so that the suppression of the ct is com¬ 
pensated by lengthening the /, wliiefi is short i)f # itself. 
The base III, therefore, is lengthened in the feminine in 
the same manner as,• in Gothic, the base i (§. 363.), tlje femi¬ 
nine accusative of which, hjn (euphonic for ia), coincides 
with the presupposed Old High (german hia, the nomina¬ 
tive of which was probably hiu,» in analogy with siu, accu¬ 
sative sin (§. 351.). This opinion' is supported by the . 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Kdsian, which express ‘‘lie” by 
this pronoun, but, in* the feminine, lengthen the ba^e hi by 
tlid unorganie affix mentioned; thus, Ofd Frisian, hia, “ra,” 
//«/,•“ earn"; and for the fonnc*r, Sn Anglo-Saxoif, hiio, and 
in the accusative hi, abbreyiated fronf hit). As, then, as 
appears from what has been said, the lyise HI refers prin-» 
cipally to,appellations # of time, it may be observed that the 
Sanscrit had already furnished the estaijfpie for this by its 
^PT hyas, “yesterday,” from* hi + as. 

397. The Latin rd-hil is alsoi to be mentioned ■ here, the l 
of which springs perhap^from thp frequent coWuption of d 
to l, a weakening which takes place in compounds espe¬ 
cially, to prevent tlje whole word from becoming too pon¬ 
derous. In this respect we may adduce. the instance of 
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the number‘ten, (<*^PT damn,. 8 c la), the dot which becomes r 
in Hindustani and Bengali, in the compound numerals eleven, 
twelve, &c. (p. 4-42), and ( in Germanic and Lithuanian. If, 
then, .nihil is a corruption of nihkl, it then literally means 
“ not* something ”; and ma^ thus ' be compared with the 
Zend* nadchis, “none, 11 ‘not anyone, 11 mentioned 

at §. 390., the neuter of which, which I am unable to cite, 
can.scarcc.be any thing .but naechit. From nihil, 

as iij_ its change Jo l the inflexion is no longer perceived— 
to be the case-sign, might easily come the lengthened form 
minium, and htlum, after removing the legation, and length¬ 
ening the vowel. ‘ The Sanscrit intensitive particle 
kiln, must also be mentioned, which has also probably 
proceeded from the pronominal base f %ki. • And from 
this quarter must bo further adduced khila-s, “.va¬ 

cuum,'' the negative of which, ’srfi^y nkhilu, signifies “ all, 11 
“ whole, 11 literally “ having nothing ejuipty whence, by 
assimilation, may have arisen our “ all, 11 Gothic nils, theme 

ALLA, since it has not been formed by a reverse assimi- 

*■ . 

lation from ALYA, “ alius, 11 With regard Jo the Latin 

> mnnis, the conjecture hits been already elsewhere expressed, 
that its \» is a particular modification of the negative a, and 
mnis may be an abbreviation of minus / so that o-mnis would 
properly mean “ having no minus," and would be based* on 
the same*ideal process ah the Indian ^rf^y akhiln. t 
398. The reason that the Sanscrit HlfafiR mdkis, rffoh^r 

* tr \ \ 

.nakis, mentioned qt §. 390., are, in Zend, corrupted to 
mdchis, naecliif, may be this, that ch, as 

softer and weaker‘th^n k, is more suitable in forms en¬ 
cumbered by composition. The same explanation may be 
applied to- the Sanscrit appended particle chit (for kit, 

§. 390.), the wse of which, jn Zendt is nlore extensive, and 

* - 

is there combined, amongst other words, with aj/aj^oaj^ 
katara, ufer" whence, in the nominative masculine, 

kalarascliil (V. S. p. 4 >..) which, when con- 
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trusted with the Latin *utetyye /or cuter que, * and thejGothic 
hvntaruh, \s clearly seen to #bp cognkte in # form, as in 
meaning. , In Sanscrit,* -also, chit removes from the 
interrogative expression preceding it its interrogative force, 
and forms fasclitt, “ anyone*”' oife*” from oRi ka-s, “ \ylio?" 
and similarly in tlie other genders; and so kaddchU, “ at 
any time,” kathdnchit,, “ in any manner,” kvdcliit , “ any 
where,’ from kadA, “when?” kathnm, “how?” and ken, 
. ” where?” • And at? the, base clii has proceeded from ki, 
in 4he same manner »the enclitic hi cha, which signifies 
“and,” “but,” and “for,” springs from the principal base 
ka, which therefore appears more corrupted in cha, than 
the Latin QVO in the enclitic quo. The Sanscrit hj cha 
is further /tombinvd with mu and forms ^ cha ah, which 


is J ike wise enclitic, anil'occurs principally, if not solely, in 
negative sentences like the Gothic him mentioned above : 
un kaschaua signifies ‘ null us ,” no kadAchana, “ n u nquam," 
and nn kuthnnehnnu, “ nulla modo .” Hence the appended 

na may be regarded both as the negation, and as increasing 
the indefiniteness of the* expression. But by this ’SR chann 
a derivation may ■ be given to the Gothic hun, different, 
from that furnished aboye (p. 5*5#). ' It is certain that if 
tlie u of hun is not the vocalised r of liras, it can only 
have proceeded from an older a, whether from the influ- 
once of the liquid'(§. (56.), or from; the weight of -the vowel 
of the appended particle being lessened on account of the 
composition. But if hun be identical with cliami from 
kuna, I should also prefer regarding the n of the appended 
particle uh (p. 557 )* not as»tjie solution of an older v, but as 
the weakened form of a * prior a; and thus uh from hu 
might be compared with .the Sanscrit cha from kn. 


3!>9. As expressions, which occur chiefly in negative sen- 
tences, readily adopt, as it were, a iiegati ve nature, so that, even 
when the true element.of negation is omitted, they obtain an 
independent negative force, as e.g. the French r/en by itself 
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signifies “ ribthjng,” and the, 04(1 High German nih-ein , “ nul- 
lus has, ii^our.&eta, lost pntecisely that which is the element 
of*negation; so* we may.suppose' that, in the Old Northern 
expressions with thp enclitic Jfi or gi (Grimm III. 33), a particle 
of negation originally existeef. fn the present -state of the 
language, however, the said pafticle is of itself negative; 
e.g. eingi, “ nullus ,” einskis, “ nulliusmangi, “ nemo ,” man.sk is, 
“ neminis”. vaetki, “ nihil.” I consider this particle to be a 
derivative of the pld and widely-diffused interrogative base 1 
ki, which, by its being always subjoined to some other word, 
has been protected from the u$ual alteration of sound; so that, 
in the sense of §. 9ft., the old tenuis has been left unchanged 
after s, but the medial has ‘been introduced after vowels 
and r. • 

V 

4 Oh. With regard* to what has been observed of the Old 
Sclavonic, §. 388., that its interrogative base ko occurs only 
in combination with the definite and originally relative pro¬ 
noun, it must, however, be understood that KO, after the o is 
dropped, is combined also with the demonstrative base TO, 
s ince kto signifies “ quis,” though to by itself i& only neuter; 
and in the masculine nominative and ‘accusative, as in all 

bases in*.o, this vowel is* suppressed. In the obliqpe cases * 

» • 

kto abandons the d»monstrative elemeht, and appears as the 
simple base K(). ^Compare the genitive ko-go and dative 
ko-mti, with the Sanscrit ika-sya (§*269.), ka-smdt. Thg in¬ 
strumental Aa/m* follows the declension of the definite adjec¬ 
tive (§. 2£ft.), and is, therefore, not simple. The neuter is 
attacl^ed to the Sanscrit-Zend spftened interrogative base chi, 
and is, in the ndrajn^tive, chto, *with the vowel of the base 
suppressed, as in the masculint? Tdo, t The oblique cases like¬ 
wise drop the demonstrative element: the genitive is chc-go 

* With the exception of the accusative, which is the same as the nomi¬ 
native. 'fliis^pronoun does not appear to b<y uspd in the plural, and the 
feminine, also t is wanting. Compare Kopitar’s Glugolita, p. 59. 
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and che-so t * dative che-mi,. locative che-m , instrumental 
chi-m. These forms may be explained jh tjvo \yays : either 
the e of che-go, &c., is a 'corruption of the i of the 8ansc<;it- 
Zend base chi, as the bases gosti <md kosti (§. 280.) form, in 
the dative .and locative piur?il, ’ goste-m, goste-kh, kqste-m, 
kuste-kh ; or the original base chi has assumed, in Sclavonic, a 
second unorganib affix, and been lengthened to CUYO (com¬ 
pare §. 259.), from which, according to §. 255. i\., must be 
«formed chyf or che, and then, by rejecting the final vowel, 
chi* as, §. 282., we liaVe seen the base yo in several cases con¬ 
tracted to i. Compare, also,' §>. 280., the declension of the 
bases KNYAZYO ancl MORYO. 

401. There remains to be mentioned the Greek interroga¬ 
tive ny, twos, and the indefinite riy, rivoy. The origin of 
both is, I have no doub'c, similar, and they are derived from 
the bases ki and chi, which, in Sanscrit and Zend, have not 
only an interrogative signification, but, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, an indefinite one also. In Greek the old theme 
in i has been lengthened by the affix of a v ; but in regard to 
its r, TIN Iqis the same relation,to chi and to the Latin QVI 
that rea-crapes has to chatvch as and mtuor, and that 

7rei/TE fias to trt pancha <v»jid quinQF'E. Still I $.m not of 
opinion that the Greek t in these forma lias arisen^from the 
ch* of the cognate Asiatic languages, but that it has sprung 
diryctly from the original k, from which, at the -time of the 
unity of language, c/i had not as yet been -developed, as this 
letter has, in the classical languages also, no existence, but was 
first formed in Italian from the Latin c (always = k) before e 
and i. But if k has been frequently phanged into the labial 
tenuis, and thus IlO .has been formed from KO, irepire 


* This form, which formerly escaped me, is important, as test^'ing 
that the g of the common pronominal termination go has sprung from the 
s, and not from the semi-vowel of the Sanscrit termination sya (see 
§. 2f!9.). 
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from Itfie to-be-sapposecl Ttiywtf we* "may also see no difR- 
culty in iljs occasional Wiisition into the lingual tenuis, 
particularly as 7 is the primary 'e'lement of the* Indian c/i. 
But if rt's comes from iciy, «nd is akin to the Latin quin and 
Sans wit ki-s and chi-i, then perhaps, also, the particle re is 
connected with que and the corresponding vr cha (§. 398.), and 
has therefore sprung from kc, and isralien to the base of the 
article, which would be at variance with my forlner conjec¬ 
ture* ' 

402. Here may be mentioned, also, the Old Sclavonic en¬ 
clitic particle she (Ae), whieh signifies^“ but,” and has the 
effect of restoring to the pronoun i, “ he,” its original rela¬ 
tive signification (§. 282.), for i-she signifies “ which.” On 
the other liand, when combined with interrogatives, it re¬ 
moves, like the Latin que, their ‘interrogative meaning; 
hence, ni chesoshe, “ nihil? “ not of any thing.”t I consider 
tliis particle as identical with the Sanscrit. ^ c hu, “and,” “but,” 

“ for,” and with the Latin que, and therefore as a derivative 
from the interrogative base, the tenuis of which appears in 
this particle, as in the Greek -ye and yap (§. 391.), to have 
, descended to a medial. G in Sclavonic, however, is regularly 
changed,^in several parts of grammar, into sh; q t s in the 

* . . t 

vocative i singular, w T kere, in bases in o, this vowel is weak¬ 
ened, as in Grecjc, to* e (e) ; but by the influence of this e the 
q preceding becomes sh, hence, boske, “ God,” from the J>ase 
BOGO, nominative "boy, whence, also, boshii, “godlike.” 1 
intentionally select this word as an example, since it is im¬ 
portant to me to be able to compare it witjj an Indian appel¬ 
lation of the liigh&st,. divinities: I «think, that is to say, that 
the Sclavonic base BOGO is ‘identical with the Sanscrit 
bhayctvat, “ the exalted# worthy of .veneration,” lite- 


* InflueAcc of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, p. 6. 
t Kopitar’s Glossary, p. H0‘. Ilcgnrding cheso see above, p. 503. 
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rally “gifted with happiness, •power, splendour.” t This 
bhagavat, nominative bhggavdn*,* occurs* principally as ail 
appellation of Vishnu, e.'g. in thp episode* of Sunda a*id 
Upasunda (III. 23), and in tlrt; title of, an episode of the 
Mahabharata, Bhaynvnd-Gltd, i. e. “Song of the exalted,” 
because it refers to Krisluia, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Referring to Brahma and Vishnu, bhagavat is only used ad- 
jectively; thus Sunda and Upasunda III. 24, and IV. 23 t : it 
twmes from ohaga, with the suflix vat, in, the strong # cases 
rani; but bhaga conies’from the root bhaj, “to venerate.” 
The Sclavonic base JjOGO has* dropped the derivative suffix 
of the Sanscrit bhagavat; but this appears in an abbreviated 
form, and with an unorganic ’affix in bogat (theme boyutu), 
“ rich,” which might be the meaning of bluhgaval, as 
“ gifted with fortune.” * • * • 

403. The same relation that, in an etymological respect, 
the Sclavonic sh luis to g, cli has to k, and springs from 
the latter according to the same rule by which g becomes sh. 


viz. before e ; hence, tc.lcu, “ I run,” in the second and third 
persons forms tccheshi, techet, on the same principle by which 


mosheslii and moshet come from mogu, “ I o»j,n.” Although, 

* • » * ° 
then, abqye at §. 400., we have seen the Sanscrit-Zejid inter- 

o * 

rogative chi in the sdme form in Sclavonic^ or in that of che 


— dir-go, “of whom?” chim, “ by which?*’ c!\to, “what?” for 
che-tj) or chi-io —it is not requisite to assume that these 
forms brought the sound ch with them from *the East, because 
there exists an interrogative chi there qlso; but in the Scla-s 
vonic and, its Asiatic cognate ,idioms the weakened cAjnight 
have arisen independently -from the old guttural, which, per¬ 
haps. alone existed at the tiftie of their identity; and in the 
Sclavonic, according to a phonetic law which has been given, 
an interrogative fofrn che* would have proceecded from lei or 
Icy a, though in Sanscrit and Zend a base chi never existed. 
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DERIVATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

< 

i 

# 404. By the‘suffix ka are formed, in -Sanscrit, mdmaka, 
“ mem," and tdrnka, “ tuusr from the genitives of the 
personal pronouns, mamd, thva*> with the vowel of the first 
syllable lengthened. To these the Veda .plural possessives 
are analogous; asmdka , “ our,” ymhmdkh “ your,” from 
which we have seen the plural genitives of the personal 
pronoun^ asmdkam, yushmdkam , formed. Perhaps, as Rosen 
conjectured,* these forms spring from the personal abla¬ 
tives asmat, yushmat, so that the suppression of the t is 
made up by lengthening the preceding vowel. It must 
here be observed, that, as <lias been already repeatedly 
remarked, the t of the nominative and accusative singular 
neutfcr of pronouns bf the third person, as also that of,the 

r 

ablative singular and plural of pronouns of the first and 
second persons, is so far used as a theme by the language, 
that it is retained at the beginning of compounds, where 
otherwise we find the mere base (compare §. 357.); and that 
several derivative words have proceeded from the form in 
# t, .whether the. T sound has been actually retained in 
them, or replaced By ''lengthening the vowel preceding. 
On the Veda asmdka is based the Zend ahmdka, 

whence<V. S. p. 30,»the Instrumental ahmdkdis. 

I am unable to cite the* pcssessive of the singular, and of 
the second person, «as the use of possessives in Zend, as 
in Sanscrit, is very rare, because they are generally sup¬ 
plied by the genitives of the personal pronouns. 

4 * 4 * * 

405. In Sanscrit, possessive are ^formed from the 
ablative singular and plural of pronouns of the first and 
second person, and from the.neutpr tat of t the third person; 
also front sarva, “each,” the. a of which is rejected 
before the suffix iya, while t is changed before it into d ; 


* In the place quoted at p. 473. 
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hence madii/a, “ mine/'' •irom*mqt; tvadiya,/ 1 thine,’i from 
tvnt; asmaJiya, “ our,” from dnrnat; yushmadfya, “ your,” 
from yushmat; tadiya, tf belonging to him,”* “ to this maji,” 
or “ to her,” “ to this woman,from tqt * An analogous 
formation is, I think, to he found in the Greek idto$, whether 
it belongs to the demonstrative base and the id pre¬ 
ceding the toq be identical with the Sanscrit (before sonant 
letters id) *it, contained in ^ net and ^hr vMt; pr whether 
•—and this ’conjecture I» prefer—the breathing ’has % been 
soffened, and \'dto$ fob tdio$ belong to the reflective (§. 364.); 
with regard to whic^ it may be remarked, that the cognate 
Sanscrit ^tsva, “his, signifies, also, “*own,” and can be 
applied to all three persons. 'there does not, indeed, 
exist, in Sanscrit, a pronoun of the third person devoid of 
gender, with a perfect declension, but” only the remains of 
one, ^nm^svaynm, “ self,” and, in Prakrit, it (for sv?) “sui ” 
(§. 341.). There is, l^owever, every reason for supposing that 
svn, as a personal pronominal base, did possess a complete 
declension analogous to the pronouns of the first and 
second person. Its abfative m,ust, therefore, be svat; 
and thence might have arisen svndvya , “ quits," analogous 
to mndtyfi, tvndiyn , and cognate form to tdtog for i'dto$, 
from a-Fid 10 $; like t'dpajs, from aFtdpus, aorresponding to the 

c 

Sanscrit sveda, and our Schweiss, v sweat and adv$, 
ydv$ from a^ddv-$ = Sanscrit svddus. In’regard to 

form, the correlatives ir 010 $, r 010 $, 010 $, which appear to have 
lost a middle d, agree with the possessives in tya: in 
other respects, to?o$ answers tolerably well to tadiya-s ,^which 
has not only a possessive* <but also a dthr demonstrative 


* Tadiya occurs, also, in the flense of hs primitive ; so Raghuvansa, ac¬ 
cording to Stenzler 1.81., and Brockhaus's Patiliputro, SI. 2. The pos¬ 
sessive signification occurs tit llhaghuvansa 11.28. v 

t Compare llartung On the Cases, p. 117. 
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406. (. The Sclavonic possecsk es are based on tlie Sanscrit 

in ii/a, but, have -dropped*'the i of this suffix, and the T 

sound of the primitive pronoun. ’According to §*. 257. it ya 

must .become yo, Jjnd according to §. 255. n., yo becomes 

ye or te : the latter is the form Assumed; and in'those cases 

whiclf are uninflected, and at fhe same time deprived of 

€ 

the final vowel of the base, the y 1 ms become i, as always 
takes place after vowels: hence mot, “ mem," moyd, “ men," 
rnoe, ** meum ,” corresponding to the Sanscrit madrya-s, ma-* 
diyd, madiya-m. And in the seco'nd* person, tvm, tvnyn, 
tvoe bears the same relation *to trndiya-*, tvadiyd, tvndiya-m; 
and the possessive third person, sent, svoya, sene pre-sup- 
poses, like the Greek 18 tog —if this is to be taken for I'Btog —a- 
Sanscrit kvadu/n. It appears that these posseSsives have 
been transmitted to the Sclavonic from the ancient period 
of the language, and are, as it were, the continuance of 
the Sanscrit forms ; for if they were originally Sclavonic 
we should then find in them the same corruption of the 
base of the primitive* pronouns that we have before re¬ 
marked in those pronouns. The possessives would then 
most probably ’be, in the nominative* masculine, meny or 
mny, tebfj f seby or toby, snby ; but** no case of the personal 
pronoiuis woulel lead us to expect mm, still less tvoi, svot. 
In Lithuanian,, on" the contrary, the possessive munns, 
tdvu-s, sdtPns, are ‘comparatively of quite recent date* for 


they agree with the particular modification of personal 
liases in the oblique cases singular (see §§. 340. 342.): thus, 
in Latin, meus, tuus, suits, probably from, met, tni„sui; and 
in Greek, eyog, 0 - 09 , l efr„ are, in their themed identical with that 
from which proceed cyov, cyot, frov, rot, ov, ot. On the other 
hand, cr^d?, <r <hrj, cr<j) 6 v, is the exact countertype of the Sanscrit 
sens, svd, s&t-m, which affords the oldest example of pos¬ 
sessives without any affix expressing the possession ; for 
sva is purely personal in its form, and, as has been already 
observed, the theme of svnyam, “ self 11 (§. 341.). The 
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formation of posaessiVea u» the plural numbers *by the ‘ 
comparative suffix is peculiar* to th» Greek *and Latin; 
but this 'suffix is not extraordinary in possessives, which 
prominently contrast the perdbn by persons possessing with 
those not possessing, and Urns contain a duality, whith the 
comparative suffix in pronouns is adapted to express* 

407. The Lithuanian plural possessives are musiszkis, 

“ our,” yustszkis, u your,” the theme of which teiiminatqs in 
kin (§. 135.),*and reminds*us of the Sanscrit possessions in 
kn ; viz. asmdka, yustimdka. It is certain that the syllable si 
in mitSIszkis, yuSJs\kis, is connected with the appended pro¬ 
noun w sma (compare §. 335.); but we shall leave unde¬ 
cided the origin of the s* (°~sh) which precedes the k. 
The Old Sclavonic forms the plural possessives* nas, vns, 
from the genitives of the personal pronouns, by flic. same 
suffix, which we have noted in nuii l rot, s tot, only with 
the necessary phonetic difference; hence, nushy % “ our,” 
rnshy, “your,”* genitive nashoyo , ? nshn/n. With this suffix, 
the interrogative forms, in Sclavonic, also a possessive, 
viz. c/i ?, “ belonging to whom ii” feminine chiya, neuter 
ehir. It belongs to the Sanscrit weaker baS^ ki, which tve 
have already noticed in •aliujo, chim, &c. (§. 400.).* As to 
the weakening of tile k to ch, we must observe wjiat has 
been said on this subject at §. 403. 8 

4ns. The "Germanic * possessives are* most Ultimately 
connected with the genitive^ of the perSonfll pronouns, and 
are identical with them in their thorny (p. 474). If it be. 
assumed Jliat, in .the ^genitive plural, the forms unsarg, 
izvaia, like the Ltitin no^Pri, restri, nod r inn, vest rum, and 
the Smscrit aswdknm, yushmnkam, are of possessive origin, 
the i may then *be very satisfactorily explained as the 

* VV ritten also without y, nnsh, vash. The change of the a sh is the 
consequence of the euphonic*influence of the y, or, in the obtique cases, ot 
the v (Dobrmvsky, pp. 39, *11). “ 
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weakening of the d of the ' Sans6rit asmadiya, “ our, 
ymhmadiya, your.’ v Observe what has been ‘ remarked 
at f p. 441 regarding an oraginal d becoming r in 'a similar 
case, and, moreover, the r cir eg instance that, in Hindustani 
also, the d of the possessives under discussion has become 
r ; hence, mfrra* m&ri, “ mem," “ mea," for infht madiya, 
madiyd. The dual genitives^ uykara, igqvara, and 
the dual possessive bases of the same t sound, the singular 
nominative masculine of which * are ugkar, ig<par , are, 
according to what has been remarked at §. 169., originally 
only different modifications of plural.iforms, and their r, 
therefore, is founded on the same principle with that of 
the plural number. If we are to suppose that the singular 
genitives meinn, theina, seinu7 have . proceeded from pos¬ 
sessive; bases of the sa‘me sound, we should then have ' to 
assume a weakening of the medial to the nasal of the 
same o»’gan, as, in general, an interchange between 
medials and nasals of the same organ is not unusual. 
But as to the formation, in New High German, of an un- 
organic possessive, foreign to the old dialect—viz. ihr, 
• “ (jus (feminrp) pr opr ins,' and “ ear urn or eurum proprim" 
from thp feminine genitive singular and the sgenitive 
plural of the pronoun of tile third person, which is com¬ 
mon to fill the genders—this circumstance aflords no proof 
that the genuine apd original possessives also have sprung 
from the genitive of the personal pronouns; but only shews 
that it is agreeable?, to the use of language to form pos¬ 
sessive adjectives from the personal genitives. • 

409. The forms corresponding in sensd to the Greek cor¬ 
relatives no-aos, ro-trof, o-troy, are, in Sanscrit and Zend, those 
with the derivative suffix 'bant, ’in the* weak eases vat 
(§. 129.), before which an a final of the primitive base is 

* Thus in Bohemian viiro, “ mine'," miri, “ mine" (fern.); see Berl. 
Jahvb. Feb. Ih30. p. 310. 
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lengthened,* perhaps ah corrfpensation for jfche dropping of 
the T sound of the neuter, *Adiich probably* forms the 
foundation and theme of these • forms (compare §. 404.); 
hence rJT^ tdvant, nominative^ m^gculin® rTRT^ tdvdn, Totroj* 
ursnu ydvaitt, nominative masculine ydvdn, ocrog. *From 

the interrogative’ base kn, or the lost neuter kat, we might 
expect kdvant, which would serve as prototype to the Latin 
quantus, and would bear that relation to it, which ITR^ 
tdvant do«?s to tantus. Irt the Latin tantm, quantus, there¬ 
fore, a whole syllable is rejected, as in malo, from mavoh ; 
but externally the theme is lengthened in analogy with the 
Pali participial forms mentioned at pp. 300, 301; thus tantus 
for tdvantus, and the .latter "for tdvgns. The quantity of 
the a of quantus, tantus on account of its position, cannot 
be»discovered : the a, however, appears to spring* fr,pm an 
originally long d, inasmuch as from a short nr a would be 
evolved e or o, as ; n tot, quot, answering to wfflT tail, 
kati, of which hereafter. In Gothic, the suffix qnir vant 
is corrupted in three ways; first in consequence of 
the easy mutation and interchange of the semi-vowels 
secondly through tlie # no-less-frcc^hent vocalization of the 
nasal to. u and lastly 4)y extending the theme; with a, 

**In Zend the long has relapsed into the short Vowel, as very frequently 
occurs in the antepenultimate^ . ■> 

t §. 20. Compare, also, the Gothic s/epa, “ I #lcep,” with the Sanscrit 
yfqf?T svapimi; the Latin laudo *with “ to praftje”; and the 

Lithuanian said its. Old Sclavonic saldok (p. 412,*«Kem. *), “sweet,” with 
the Sanscrit sviktus* With # rcspcct to the interchange of t and»r, 

in which the Old High *Ger man % trumes , as cdhtrasted with the Sanscrit 
bhavamas. “ >ve arc,” affords us a very interesting comparison; and 
one which has been since established by Graff’ (II. 325), we will here re¬ 
mind the reader of the relation pf the Gothic razn, “ house (flieme raena , 
with s euphonic for s, according to §. 80.5.), to the Sanscrit root 
“ to inhabit,” whence qTR vasra, “ house,” which Pictet recognises'in the 
Irish jmra (Journ. As. 11I.*T. II. p. 443). * 

t Sec §§. 230. 255. y. and 3()7- 


p p 2 
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which, Wwever. in accordance" with §. 135., is suppressed 
in the nominative. ■ In the'first and last respect LAUDA 
coincides very remarkably with the form which,'in Latip, 
the suffix mnl assumpp, op may assume, where it does 
not form pronominal correlatives, but possessive 1 adjectives, 
as opiihntns (with the more organic opulent ), vindentm* &c. 
The long vowel required in Sanscrit before the suffix vmiU 
whene it forms correlatives, is retained in the Gothic 
livHaivls, “quantns" the old a (§. 69.) being supplied by 
whence it appears that in hve-Iauds the instrumental live 
is contained. We should expect a demonstrative thHands, 
to<to$, as corresponding to hvHuuds , ttoctos, analogous to the 
Sanscrit ‘dT^n ^ tdvanl and Latin fanfys: this thHauds, how¬ 
ever, is rendered superfluous by a t sm/ands, formed from 
the original base of the • gcnderless pronoun of the third 
person (comp. §. 341.), which, however, has not preserved 
the original long vowel. « 

410. The derivative karat, from* the Sanscrit interroga¬ 
tive base ka, which is wanting, is supplied by Id y ant, from 
the base Id; analogous to which is ij/ant , so much,” 
from the demohstrative base I conjecture fsRTRT kiijant 
and iyanl to be abbreviations of kivant ami ivauf, 

formed by suppressing the r ; after which, in accordance 
with a universal- phonetic law,^ the preceding i must become 
iy. This conjecture is supported by the Zend, in so, >far 
as the interrogative form under discussion has retained 
the full suffix rant: instead of this, however, an abb re- 
viation has taken place in tl*e base, by .suppressing the i 
and weakening the k to y cli,* nonce, in the nominative 


* We must avoid referring the u to the suffix: it is clearly the final 
vowel of ^he primitive word, which, however, through the influence of 
the liquid, appears in the form of u (compare Voealismus, p. 102, Rem.*), 
t flnunm. Crit. §. £1. 
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masculine chvcms, accusative chmnthn* * * § 

neuter r^x»^» clwatj To the •Sanscrit; relative; ydvant cor¬ 
responds r^>^A)»A5 < rt yuvant, of which, however, I ^un 
unable to quote any case in tl*e masculine, and only the 

4 g| • 

neuter yavat and the feminine ynvaiti. The former Recurs 
tolerably often ? the latter I am acquainted with only 
through a passage given by Buriiouf,* where, in the litho¬ 
graphed codex (V. S. p. 83), uvniti occurs, through an error, 
for ynvaiti The tdvant which answers to the'above in- 

i 

tei rogative and relative expressions, appears to be wanting 
in Zend, as in Gothic, and i% supplied by analogous deri¬ 
vatives from other demonstrative bases f viz. by r ^jo»Jo»ju 
avarant from ova, and avunt from a. The latter 

forms, in the masculine nominative, not avails, according to 
tlve analogy of rhvans, “how much:' 11 and tlncdvaiTs, “as 
thou, 11 but £aaj»a) avau, which I agree with Burnouf II in 
explaining by supposing that the nl has given place before 


* aj^OjUAJ^JJAk) ££p^A*>9^ chvantt*m pas-chacta zrv<ini*m, 

“after how much time?” (Vend. S. p.529). .The nominative chvans oc¬ 
curs Vend. S. p. 86. Fronj the primitive base chi I Have still to mention 
here the neuter r^oj^j chit , of which only the enclitic and anti-ititerrogative 
use has been mentioned before. But ns representing the more common 
leak it occurs 1. c. p. 80, ^saj(? /£>aj»aj rpjp chit aval vavho? “ what (is) 
that word V 

t Often occui's adverbially, e. g. i^oaj»^j cheat un¬ 

tart* narcus , “among how many then?’’ (Vend. S. p.3(>). • 

% Ya^na, Note A., p. 12. * # 

§ We should notice qjso hcr<p the expression J'ratko (with 

chit, jJaj(3A»^ fratMs-chit), sincoi it'shews that tlier/, which 
is retained full in the Sanscrit prilhu, is on abbreviation of the syllable ra 
which appears, also," in the Orcek %\arvf. I think I have sufficiently 

proved, in my Vocalismus (JTCbm. 1. p. 15(5, &e.), that tl# Sanscrit vowel 

• * 

ri is, in all places, an abbreviation of a syllable, which contains the conso¬ 
nant r before or after a vowel. 

|| Ya<,’na, Note A., p. II. 
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the nominative sign i, and - has r been supplied by the 
lengthening of the u to d: * which latter, with the final sibi¬ 
lant, must produce the diphthong do (§. 56. b .). 

411. The Lithuanian Ida^it, which signifies “that” and 
“thoroughly,” is most probably a remnant of the forms 
which' terminate, in Sanscrit and Zend, in Vant, and in Latin 
in ntu-s ; and, indeed, in the d of Want, the neuter case-ter¬ 
mination appears to be retained, which is replaced in the 
cognqte Asiatic languages by lengthening the preceding 
vowel: the syllable ya of the relative base has, then, been 
contracted to i. The pronominal origin^.of this idant is shewn 
by its signification “ that,” and also particularly by the cir¬ 
cumstance that other terms also for this conjunction have 
sprung, both in Lithuanian it seif and in the cognate languages, 
from tjie relative base under discussion ; viz. yeib (§. 383.)/ in 
the sense of id, Sanscrit ya-thd, Greek wf, Gothic ei (§. 365.), 
and ijofjf in the sense of quod, Sanscrit yat, Greek on. The 
secondary idea of multitude, expressed in Sanscrit, Zend, and 
Latin, by the formations t in vanl, is represented in idant by 
the signification “ thoroughly From the particular case 
*of i the Lithuanian language, however, we could scarcely 
argue the possibility of a connection between the ^suffix ant 
of id-ay}, and that of Icieli, “ how man^ ? ” Kieli is a mas¬ 
culine plural nominative, according to the analogy of geri 
from GEIiA: the theme; therefore, is KIEL A, and, fpr a 
few cases, KIELI A (see p. 251,Rem. t); and la the deriva¬ 
tive suffix, which admits of being regarded as an abbreviation 
of va-nt, with a similar exchange of v and /, as we Jiave seen 
above in the Gothic hv&lauds. *This conjecture is strongly 
supported by kielets, which likewise means “how much?” 
but is so limited in its use that it can only be applied to 
living beihgj. Every letter of the Sanscrit suffix vat (the 
theme of the weak cases) is represented in this kieLETs, 
and we fev^n find an interrogative expression, in which the 
n also of the strong form *nfr vant is contained I mean 
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kolinia-s , “der wie vietate?” if tlje how manyeth ? ”* with ta 
as ordinal suffix (§. 321.), probably, therefore, fqr kolint-tas; 
so that kolint, “how many?” by ^adding ta-s, becomes fhe 
“how manyeth?” But to return »to id-ant, its suffix ant has 
lost only the v of the original vant; but la, the suffix of kielL 
has retained the v in the fortn of /, and lost, in place of«it, the 
final nt. There* is, however, no demonstrative tieli corre¬ 
sponding to kieli, but “so many ” is expressed ^ by tiek or 
tkkas, t which has a»so a, corresponding interrogative kiek. 
The suffix of these forme appears connected with that ofc tokis 
or toks (theme tokid), “such,”«nd kdks, “what kind of one?” 

412. Though at §. 409. we commenced with the comparison 
of the Greek correlatives noros, rotroy, otroy, we* must not, 
therefore, suppose that*the G^eek suffix 20 is identical with 
thp Sanscrit vant, and those related, to it in the cognate 
languages. The transition of T into 2, as also the increment 
of an O, would not be extraordinary; but as the vowel of 
the pronominal base is originally long in this derivative, 


the retention of this long vowel would be to be expected in 
Greek; and^the rather, as most probably the dropping of the 
initial sound of the suffix vant would'have found a compen¬ 


sation in the preceding syllable, fcvSn if this hack not been 
naturally long from the first. A forn^like rovaos might be 
regarded as identical with the Sanscrit tdvant; but To<roy 
appears to me, With reference#to* its fiyal element, as of a 


different origin, and I would rather recpgnise in it the Zend 
vhva, which forms words like thrishvet “ a third,” 

chathrushva, “a quarter,” afid is identical with 
the Sanscrit wa-s;> “ suus.l\ From ^usta-s, which, wh'en 
uncompounded, has become as or c^oy, in the preceding com- 


* It seems surprising .that «therc should be no word in English for 
wicviclstc. “Who of the number?” expresses quite a different idea. I 
have been obliged, thorefofle, to coin a word.— Translator\N Ike. 

1 Tick, substantive and indeclinable tieku-s adjective, fcjpinine ticka 
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pounds, could hardly come, any thing but eros; and no-cros 
would, according to this views originally signify “ what part?” 
or^ as possessive compound, “having what part?” from which 
the meaning “ho\y. much?’\is not far removed.* Never¬ 
theless, if what has been before said (§. 352.) regarding the 
origin of rrjfxos, rjpos, is well foifnded, there are not wanting 
in Greek points of comparison with the pronominal forma¬ 
tions in vant or vat. In Sanscrit the adverbial neater ae- 
cusative* rnTf^ tdvat signifies, amongst other '• things, also 
“ now,” “ at this time and the relative adverb 
ydvat, also, which serves as prototype to the Greek rjpos, is 
used principally with reference to time, and signifies “how 
long?” “while,” “how often-? 11 “how far?” “up to,” and 
“ that.” r, It may be cited in,, the first sense from a passage 
in the Nalus (V. 23.) 


ydvacltcha me dharisht/anfi proud dehd, mchi smite, 
tdvol tvayi bhavishydmi; sutyam dtad bravtrni te 

“ (juam diuque mei consiahunt spiritus in corpnre, sereno-ri.su 
prtcdita ! tarn diu tecum era ; veritatem hanc dico tibi .” 

As it frequently happens that one and the same word is 
divided tinto several foihns, of which each represents one of 
the meanings which formerly co-existfed in the one original 
form, so may also. Tewf and etas be identical with tdvatnnA 
ydvat; so that the digamma, which lias been hardened 
above to p, h?is been here, as usually happens, entirely 
dropped, but the quantities have been transposed; thus ewj 


* To these formations belongs, algo, most probably Jo-os, which origi¬ 
nally must have signified “ so great,” whence the meaning “ like " might 
easily arise. I formerly thought it might be assfgned to the demonstra¬ 
tive base * (Demonstrative Bases, p.8):“as, however (which was there 
overlooked), it has a digamma, it would be better referred to the reflective 
base, and compared with the Sanscrit svi (§. ; and see Pott’s Etymol. 

Forsch. p. 27$). 
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for rj(F)og, retag for rfj(F )eg. But, it is probable that the first 
syllable has been shortened through the influence of the 
vowel following; and this reduction, and the abbreviatjpn 
caused by dropping the digan«ma; have been compensated 
by lengthening the syllable following. The common adverbs 
in coj, also, of which an rffccount has been given at §’*183., 
have operated by their example on etag, retag. For the rest 
there exist? a form re'iog, as well as retag, retag. 

413. Perlftips the Sclavonic pronominal adverbs ip mo 
may also be classed' here, which express direction to a 
place (Dobr. p. 430) ; ka-mo, whither ? ” ta-mo, “ thither.” 
The relative yamo is wanting, which wduld coincide with 
the Sanscrit tr ^ ydvat, “ how far P” in the signification 
“ therein,” oince tne former word likewise expresses the 
direction to which movement is made? As to the* relation 
in form of the suffix mo to TiT vat, the t in Sclavonic, like 
all original final consonants, must necessarily disappear 
(§. 255. /.), and a in Sclavonic becomes o or e almost uni¬ 
versally; but to the long d, which, in Sanscrit, precedes 
the derivative suffix, the Sclavonic a corresponds according 

to rule (§. 255. a.): thus, ta-mo answers to the Indian 

• • 

tu-vat, with m for v, as r in the Greek adverbs *of time 
^ • 
ryxog, trjixog, above mentioned. If an origin for the Sclavonic 

suffix mo, different from that here assignee^ be sought for, 
the appendefl pronoun w smti ltiight *be next adduced, 
which drops the ,y in Sclavonic. But to take the demon¬ 
strative as an example, to the Sanscrit dative ta-smdi, and 
locative tq-smin, c 9 rrespond, jn Sclavonic, to-mu, io-m * and 
all that is left to find is*an analogous* fbrm in Sclavonic 
to the ablative ?rornt tawsmdf. But the ablative is most 
opposed in meaning to the adverbs in mo, expressing direc¬ 
tion to a place ; aiftl, as regards the form for rifufy ta-smdt, 
could only be expected a form tarna or iomo, and not ta¬ 
mo- For as the Sanscrit short a, at the pn<f of old 
Sclavonic liases always becomes o (§. 257.), an unweakened 
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a, in this sole case, cannot .but. appear surprising; and there 
appears no rpasqti why** ta-mo should differ from the 
analogy of to-ihu and to-m. There only remains one other 
possible means of ( deriving ^adverbs in mo, viz. by supposing 
mo V> be a more full form of the pflural dative termination; 
so that, of the Sanscrit termination bhyas, Latin vus, 
Lithuanian mus or ms (see §. 21?.), which elsewhere, in 
Sclavonic,, has become mere m, in the wise before us a 
vowel also is retained. If this opinion be 'the true one, 
kumo, “ whither?” tamo, “ thither,” inamo, “ to somewhere 
else,” onamo, “ to that quarter,” and similar forms, must 
be assigned to the feminine gender. Tamo, therefore, 
would correspond to the Sanscrit tabhyas; while tyem, 
which is identical with the .masculine and neuter, belongs 
to the compound base m tya (p. 499). This last derivation 
appears particularly supported by the consideration, that, 
in all probability, the adverbs of quantity in ma or mi 
(Dobr. p. 430) contain plural case-terminations, and those 
in mi the instrumental j those in ma an unusual and more 
full form of the dative termination, in which the old a of 
the bhyas above mentioned is retained, by which it becomes 
similar to the dual-termination given at §. ,273. It 
appears to me, however, inadmissible to look for a real 
dual inflexion in the adverbs under discussion. Examples 
are: kolyma or kolymi° “4iow much?” iolyma or tolymi,* 
“so much.” AIL these adverbs, however, have the syl¬ 
lable by (from li) in the middle; and this, in my opinion, 
expresses the secondary idea, of multitude, and is an ab¬ 
breviation of the suffix liko, nominative masculine lik, e. g. 
kobk, “ quantus ,” of which more hereafter. From this 
KOLIKO come, I imagine,,the adverbs kolyma and kulymi, 
as, in Safisterit, the plural instrumental sandis expresses 

* See ^Kopitars Glossary to the Glngolitd. Dobrowsky gives merely 
tolyma. 
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the adverb “ slowly,” birt does not occur in its own* pro¬ 
per signification, i.e. “ througfi* the s]pw.” There are 
also adverbs of quantity in Sclavonic which end in ly, 
without the case-terminations fia or mi /, thus, holy, “ how 
much ?” tolyi “ so much.*” 'With these are also proljably 
connected the adverbs of time in lye, which prefix to the 
pronoun the preposition do or ot, e.g. do-kolye, “how long?” 
ot-tolye, “so*long.” 

414. By tfie suffix fir ti is formed, in Sanscrit, %fir kati, 

“how much ?” from fia; rifir tati, “ so much,” from fa; and 

the relative xrfir yaii K “ as much,” from ya. The first two 

expressions are easily recognised in the Latin quot and tot , 

* 

which, like the personal terminations of verbs, have lost 
the final i. The full form is preserved, however, in com¬ 
pounds with dem, die , dianus ; thus, tuti-dem (not from tot- 
itidem ), qitofi-die, quoti-dianm. The length of the i of 

qnotlrdie, and of its derivative quotidianus, is unorganic, 

• ■ 

and perhaps occasioned by quoti appearing, by a misap¬ 
prehension, as an ablative. But to return to the Sanscrit 
kati, tati , yati, these expressions, in a certain measure, 
prepare the way for the indeclinable cognate forms in 
Latin, as, in the nominative and accusative they liave no 

J m 

case-termination, but a singular neuter •form, while in the 
otheb cases they exhibit the regular plural inflexions. In 
this aspect tliey agree with the* numerals from “ Five ” to 
“ Ten,” which have become quite indeclinable in Greek and 
Latin likewise, as is, in the latter language, the number “ Four” 
also, quatiwr (§. 3131,). In Zepd, kati frequently occurs ^after 
the masculine relative plural, and with* ft regular plural 
termination, viz. katayd, which signifies 

quicunque. • « 

415. Nearly all pronouns are combined in S»nffcrit with 
the adjectives ^ dris, drisa, driksha, which spring 
from the root dris, “ to see,” and signify “ appearing,” 

“ like”; but, as they do.not occur either isolated oy in combi- 
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nation, have completely assumed tiie character of derivative 
suffixes. ,The fim^I vowehl of the pronominal bases, and of 
tjie compound’plural thpmes nutria and yiishmap are length¬ 
ened before them* probably to make up for the loss of a T 
sound of the neuter of pronouifs of the third •person and of 


the Ablative of the first and secbnd person singular and plu¬ 
ral (eoinp. §. 404.); hence, td-dri» (nominative Iddrik), or 
f d-d rim, .or Id-driksha, “ like to this,” “ such, 1- “ tails, " for 
lad-dris, See. ; Ici-dri s, Id-drisen ki-driksha, qnalis "? for 
kid-dris. See. ; yd-drii, yd-drim, i/d-ctriksha, “ qualis ” ^rela¬ 
tive) ; md-dris, md-drisa, ind-driksha^ “ like to me,” “ my 
equal asmddri's, See., “ like to us yushrnudris, Sec., “ like 
to you.” From the demonstrative bast; i, or rather from 
the neuter if, which is not used uiieompounded, comes 
idfisa, • See., “ talis'v from the "subjective demonstrative 
base sa comes sadris, Sic., which, according to its origin, 

signifies “resembling this,” “appealing like this,” but is 

■ • 

used to express in general what is “ similar.” But the rea¬ 


son that there is no form sadris, according to the analogy 
of Iddris, See., is clearly this—that this form, springs from 

the real base ca, and a neuter sal was not used. It is not, 

• • 

therefore, requisite to Assume, with the Indian grammarians, 
that sadris is an abbreviation of sama-dris, though, perhaps, 
from mma a form sama-dris might proceed, as from tin the 
form sadris. The European cognate languages hayc, in 
remarkable agreement with one another, exchanged the old 
d for l *in these combinations; independently, however, of 
each other, and simply becauge the interchange of d and l or 
r is much used,* «n<j weakened -sounds «in forms encumbered 


• m m 

* See §. 17., where, amongst others, the Gothic leik is compared with 
the Sanscrit dr ha. If the Gothic expressioji also means “ flesh," it may 
be observed here, that a word which, in Sanscrit, means simply “flesh,” 
appears m Qld High German as a term for the body ; while in Lithuanian 
and Sclavonic the “flesh” has become “blood.” In form the nearest 
* • approach 
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by composition are readily introduced. In this way 
has become so far estranged frods ,the v$rb depicv, that we 
should Have .failed to perceive their f common origin without 
the means of comparison afforded by the, cognate Sanscrit. 
We mus't hero again notice a*similar fate which has befallen 
the old d of the number “ Teh” in several Asiatic and Earo- 
pean-Sanscrit languages at the end of compounds (p. 442). 
And in the jJVeceding case we meet with a concurrent phe¬ 
nomenon in tlfb East; tor ii> Prakrit, in the compound under 
discussion, we frequently’find r —which, according to §. 20., 
is often the precursor of /— instead of the Sanscrit d ; v. (j. 

id,rim, together with tddisa, for tddriUi* 

The Doric tu\ikos closely resembles tdrisn. The i of both 
languages, however, Springs, not .from the Sanscrit ri, for this 
is a» abbreviation of ar,f the a of which, in Prakrit and 
Greek, has been weakened to i, but the r is dislodged en¬ 
tirely. While Ai'/cor is based on the Sanscrit drisu, nomi- 
native masculine drisa-s, the pure radical dris, nomina¬ 
tive masculine, feminine, and neuter dri/e, is also represented 
in Greek, viz. ,by rj\ and 6[j.rj\t£ % The Prakrit Hrisa re¬ 
sembles the interrogative iti)\Ikos very closely; but it must 


approach to the Sanscrit kravya-m, “ flesh," is tlia Lithuanian lerauya-s, 
Sclavonic lerovy, V blood”; next comc^ the Old High German base 
HliEwTA, nominative hreo, “body,” which preserves the original form 
more truly than the Greek jepea? and «Latin earn. * 

* In my first discussion on tliis subject I was unacquainted with the 
resemblance of the Prakrit to its cognate European languages (see Influ¬ 
ence of Pronouns in the tf’ormation.of Words, pp. 8»aild 27). Since then 
Max. Schmidt, also (I)e Pron. Gr. ct JLat. p. 72), has shewn the agreement 
of the Sanscrit formations in drisa-s with the Greek, Gothic, mid Latin, 
in taW, Idles, and li-s. # But he overlooks, in the Sanscrit formg, the long 
vowel of the pronominal bas§, on which is based the Greek >/, more an¬ 
ciently a, and Latin a, whence it is not requisite to make the adverbs p, 
tv, the basis of the said formations. 

+ §.l. and Voculismus, Rem. 1, 
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not be overlooked, that the Prakrit <Hs a corruption of i* 
while TtrikUos stands for yaki'icos, and is based, not on the San¬ 
scrit kidrisa-s,' but on a r kddma-s to be expected from ^ the 
base ka, and wliiph probalfly originally existed, to which, 
also r the Gothic hvileiks belongs. * 

4 1 6. In the hvtleika (theme Jtvdleika) just mentioned, with 
which our welcher, “ which,” is connected, as also in hvelauds 
(§.409.), the Gothic has retained the vowel length,'which is 
thousands of years old, with this difference (July, that 4 is 
replaced by S, a circumstance of- rare occurrence (§.*69.). 
There is no demonstrative thHeiks corresponding to hv&leiks, 
but instead of it f svaleiks, our solcher, “ such,” like svalauds 
for tMlauds (§. 409.); but the Anglo Saxon and Old Northern 

f f 

employ • thylic, thilikr, corresponding to the Greek tyjKikos 
and* Sanscrit tddrisars (Grimm III. 40). The Gothic Igiks, 
“similar,” however, occurs also in combinations other than 
the ancient pronominal ones; never, however, by itself, but 
instead of it is used ga-leiks , our gleich, from ge-leich, which 
may be looked upon as the continuation of the Sanscrit 
.v adrisa-s mentioned above: for as the inseparable preposi¬ 
tion *T sa, uam, has,- in Gothic, become ga (Grimm II. 
10i8), co may also the* pronominal base, from which those 
prepositions have sprung, be expected 5 as prefix in the form 
of ga. *In analeikm t our dhnlich, “like,” ana, in my opinion, 
stands, in like mapner, a& a'pronoun, not as a preposition, and 
answers to the Sanscrit-Lithuanian demonstrative base ana 
(§.372.): ajialeiks therefore signifies “ like to this.” In the 
other compounds, also, of tlijs kind, with the exception of 
manhika (them£ deikan), “ likeness,” literally “ man-resem¬ 
bling,” the first member of the word corresponds more or 
less to a pronominal idea. Thcse.compounds are, antharleihi, 

“ variety?’'-which pre-supposes an adjective, antharleiks, as 

* Iloefor Do Praerita DialccW, ]>. 29. 

t To bo floduccd from tin* adverb (ma/HIco 
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connected in sense with the Sanscrit anyd-drisa-s, “like to 
another,” “ of a different kind,” wfience alypleiks, deducing it 
from alyaleihos , erepwy, is the counteijype in form: samaleikQ, 
Jo-wf, which pre-supposes an adj&ctjVe samaleik(a)s, “ like to 
the same,” analogous to the Greek o/xtj\t f and Latin simiiis :* 
ibnaleiks, “ equal,” like the simple ibn (a)-s; according tfe its 
origin, the former signifies “seeming equal”: missaleiks, 
“ various.” 1 cannot avoid expressing here the oonjectyfe 
that the Gothic prefix ?nma,*our miss, may be of pronominal 
origin, and connected "with the Lithuanian base WISSA, 
nominative vnssa-s, “all,” and therefore also with the San¬ 
scrit visva, by the very common exchange of v for m 
(§. 63.). According to tlye explanation ^iven above (§. 392.) 
of fro visva, this word,, through the signification of the 
preposition f% vi, would be very well 'adapted to Express 
the idea of variety. And the Gothic missa (the bare theme) 
might originally have signified alius, and still be identical 
with the Sanscrit-Lithuanian term for “ all at least its in¬ 
fluence in composition is similar to .our aber, which is akin 
to the Sanscrit apara, “ alius ” (see §. 350.), in compounds 
like aberwilz, “delirium^” aberglaube, “superstition.” Our 
missethat, therefore, Gothic missadhts, “ misdeed,” wduld be 
= Aber-That, “a deed ’different from the •right”; and. Miss- 
gunsf; “ ill-will,” would be Aber-gunst, “ vvrOng-jwiH”; find the 
missaleiks given above would originally-signify ‘like to 
another.” This conjecture is powerfully supported, and con¬ 
firmed almost beyond doubt, by the adverb missd, which 
springs frqm the tjieme MISSA (compare p. 384), which 
signifies “ one another”: *gdleith izvis fntssd, d(rira<TGurde 


* Tlie simple sama (theme saman) means “ the same,” anjJ csrresponds 
to the Sanscrit sama-s, “equal,” v similar/’ and Greek o/ua-t, the theirc 
being lengthened by an n. To this head, also, must be referred sums 
(theme suma ), “ any one,” which has introduced a u on account of the 
liquid, but to make up for tins has dropped the w. 
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aAX>?fcous (I Cor. xvi. 20). .The original meaning “all” is 
still perceptible in r this, as •biissu, in one word, expresses “the 
ope and the other.” In German, the Uch, which is based on 
the Gothic leiks, and which i* welcher and solcher has dropped 

' r f 

the and in yleich gives ei as answering to. the old £, is 
much more extensively diffused, f and has completely assumed 
the character of a derivative suffix in words like jdhrlich, 
“ yearly '\j : immertich, “ lamentable,” ylucklich, “ fortunate,” 
scltmerzlich, “painful,” &c.* The occurrence of the simple 
word in Northern, Anglo-Saxon, and English, may be ex¬ 
plained by its being formed by abbreviating the Gothic 
yaleiks, our yleidi, 1 by removing the entire prefix. 

417. An objection against*the identity of the Gothic suffix 
lpika and Greek Kikos could hardly be raised f»om the non¬ 
mutation of sound ha the middle tfcnuis. I refer the reader, 
on this head, to §. 89., for example to the connection of the 
Gothic slepa and Old High German insuepiu with the San¬ 
scrit svapimi, Latin sopio, and Greek virvog, in spite of the 
retention of the old tenuis. The long i (in Gothic w rittcn 
ei) in the Germanic formation, answering to the short in 
the Greek anil Prakrit risu or dha, will still less be 

a ground for rejecting the identity of the suffix under dis- 
cussion in the threw languages; for as the original form is 
darku («ee p. 598),*the rejection of the r may well have been 
compensated by lengthening the preceding vowel; and the 
Germanic, therefore, in this respect, approaches the original 
form one degree closer than the cognate Hellenic and 
Prakrit idiom. 

418. The Old Sclavonic exit? hits our suffix exactly in the 
saipe form as the Greek, in 'the masculine and neuter liku, 
nominative masculine lik (according to & 257.), neuter liko ; 
hence tofikf toliko, “ tails" “ tale," or “ tantus," " tantum,”= 
Greek t yjXi'kos, tyjXIkov, and Prakrit lariso, tar is-an. Sanscrit 

c _ __ _ 

* See the Old Hiqli German compounds of this kind in Graft' II. 105. 
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tad ns as, tudrisam: koliks Jculiho, i* qualis” “quale” “ qUantus” 
“ quantum ?”= Greek irq^t'icos, TtqK'Kovj Prakrit kfoisd, kirisah, 
Sanscrit / idrisas, kidrisam: yelik h yeliko, relative =Gr$ek 
rjXtKog, rj\tKov, Prakrit yurls'v, Qurisahr Sanscrit yddrisas, 
yudrisam. With respect td the relative expression,*it is 
important to remark, thaf, in this derivative, the bsfse ye 
(euphonic for ya), which commonly signifies “ he ” (§. 282.), 
has preserved the original relative signification without^lie 
elsewhere iAccessary enclitic she. Dobrowsky, "however 
(p. :U4), in assuming' He alone in this derivative as suffix 
“ intrrjfositi> tamen l,'\ appears hot to have noticed the sur¬ 
prising similarity of the Greek forms in’Aocof, otherwise he 
would have assigned to the l a more important share in the 
v ork of derivation. The Sclavonic forms diller from those 
of ihc cognate, languages in this, thnt'they do not lengthen 
the final vowel of the primitive pronoun, or replace o by a: 

for, according to §. 25/i. a., the Sclavonic o corresponds to the 

• • 

Sanscrit short a, and a to the long d. We should therefore 
look for talik as answering to the Sanscrit tndrisa-s, and 
Prakrit tdrisq. It cannot, however, be matter of surprise, 
that, in the course of thousands of \ ears, which separate the 
Sclavouic.from identity with, its cognate idioms, a weakening 
of the vowel should have taken place in»the preceding case; 
as shortenings, weakenings, and abrasions of pounds, arc the 
most, common alterations which fime introduces into the 
original form of a language. There are, however, in Scla¬ 
vonic, other formations of cognate meaning, in which the 
base syllable has retained tly? old weight of the vowclg, but 
the suffix has been* abbreviated by deojipftig the syllable //, 
and appears in combination* with the affix of the definite 
declension: hence takyi, “talk,” kukyi, “qualis?” yakyi, 

“ qualis ” (relative)!* The simple neuters, thflt'is, those 


* Dobrowsky (p. 343) incorrectly regards uk as derivative, since in 

qq * respect 
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divested of thg definite affix t&ko, kltko, occur as adverbs, the 
former with tlie signification “ so,” tlie latter with that of 
“how?” By the rejection of the syllable fi, tnkyi and its 
correlatives, in respect tgjthdir last clement, become identical 
with* the interrogative kyi, “</uis f" which is 'likewise de¬ 
clined definitely; and therefore we cannot*entirely set aside 
the objection, that tnkyi is a compound of the demonstrative 
with the interrogative. The explanation given 1 above is to 
be preferred, because by it the a of the first member of the 
compound, as also the signification of the whole, is shewn 
to have a very ancient foundation ; while by the second mode 
we should not be able to see why tokyi, ypkyt, fotkyl, should 
not be used, or Ikyt* iky); alid why the mere accusative of 
the interrogative to the pronoun preceding should have the 
same elfeet as the suffix under discussion has in the cognate 
languages. 

419. But if the Old Sclavonic correlatives fakyi , kokyl. 


yokyi, arc abbreviations of talikyi, See., then the; ana¬ 
logous and a'qui-signitipant Lithuanian forms Inks, “ lalis," 1 
folks, ” (jita/is'' (theme lok ; o, foikia, see §.111.), must also be 
viewed in this light, and the agreement of the former 
with tile lock in ((Jnnim. III. 4ft), which exists in Old 
Swedish, together With tnlik and tnfkih, would consequently 


not i)tf fortuitous*. The Latin suffix U in lalis, </fnllis, 
o’lfitnUsJ 'exhibits; a contrary abbreviation, "since it, has 
retained the ffill ‘extent of tfie original adjective of simi- 


rrspett to the primitive pronoun lie proceeds from the abbreviated nomina¬ 
tive masculine t\ //, //and, in general,^ very ohf&uro regarding the tlicnie 
of the base words, aiul the historical relational’ the o to «, which, in §. a., 

is developed through the Sanscrit, jis also its length. 

* According to the analogy of kto, chto^ §. 400. _ 

t JEqun/is is, probably, with regard to its last element, identical with 
qualis , inasmuch as cvquus is most probably connected with the Sanscrit 
jr'eiiu flats, *' units” and the latter is, in its final syllable, identical with 
the interrogative base ku (§. .309.). 
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larity, as also the long ‘vowel of the pronominal bale, but 

has lost the last syllable, or the guttural only, of RT^ 

tAdrik, kidrik (§. 415.), rjAiK-g, omAik-s. The identity.of 

the formation lies beyond all do\Jt)t, an 1 Voss has already 

shewn that talis is identical* with tolAi'kos. To the constant 

occurrence of a 'long a in these ancient forms niffy be 

ascribed the fact, that, in more modern formations of this 

sort, particularly belonging to the Latin, an a is inserted 

before the suffix, or added to the primitive base, in # case 

it terminates with a consonant; hence, royalis, hyalin, 

conjnyafis, liiomUlis, rariudis, anyurafin, &c. On the other 

hand, in bases with a short final vowel this is merely 

lengthened, and the (n) of the second declension is 

changed into .a long i instead of the short /, which is else- 

where introduced before suffixes; Hence, cirt-fi8, ,/ioslt- 

lis, jn rent-fin, fro m ciri, honti, jnveni /* and so, also, rirt-Hn 

from vim, puert-lis from pun a, servlfis from wren, ike .: 

an?-1 is, also, from the organic a of the fourth declension, 

which is no less subject to be weakened to i, us is proved 

by the dative ablatives in i-husm Here, perhaps, may be 

classed, also, though with a short i, words in li-fis or si-fin, 

n • • „ • . 

which spring either from lost abstracts in ti-s, $-v or 

passive participles, the u of which fnust be weakened 


before the new suffix to i ; thus, ftdi-fls, yiissi-fis, either 
from the obsolete abstracts fidi-n, mixni-n —whence the 
secondary forms Jicfio, niinsia— or from fains (weakened from 
fad ns, §. 6.), missus. So, also, simi-fis, with short i, from 


the lost .primitive simu-s =*Sanscrit snma-s, “ similar,” 
Gothic sama (themfe samavfy and Greek 3 )Lco-j; and humi-Iis, 


* From the piimitiy; base juvm = Sanscrit yuvart, corner jnvetuVis; 
gentihn comes from u base genti (compare Lithuanian ynitin , “ kinsman ”), 
the i of which, and consequently the t, also, arc suppressed in the nomi¬ 
native gens. • • 

t Compare Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of Wcrds, p, 24. 

Q Q 2 
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from hunm-s. , The a of the first declension, which is ori¬ 
ginally loifg (§.*ll8e), has f)reserve(l its length'before this 
suffix; lienee, vifu/is, beslififis, amjthorulis. As* the u of 
the second declension, jpjcoftling to its derivation, repre¬ 
sent;? a short a (§. 116.), and, in*the feminine, passes into a, 
it is hot extraordinary that, in this class of words also, 
adjectives in a-Ita occur, in tend of «-//*, as fatu-lis, hifermi-lis , 
lik' r a-fis. “ So, also, esurib-lis , from esurie-s, where it is to 

t 

he observed that the e of the fifth declension springs from 
a (§§. 151. and 137.) : on the other hand, in jide-Jis, the e is 
retained. Fume-lie,us stands alone, and is remarkable, as 

i 

it has preserved our suffix entire, and its ficus corresponds 
exactly to the Greek Aocoj. If, as I t readily assume with M• 
Schmidt (l. c. p. 73), fi/ic-s, also, should he classed here, as 
analogous to rj-\t £, 6firj-Xi£,* still I do not look for its primi¬ 
tive element in the root fc, from which come fed us, fed urn, 
fe-minn . &c., but in a lost substantive base, which is, in 
Sanscrit, *rri$ bhnj, and signifies “ fortune.” 1" Felix, there¬ 
fore, would have lost a. guttural, as ftil-men for fuhj-men , 
hi-men for lue-men ; and in respect to its last element, and 
the signification of its first member, it wanild agree excel¬ 
lently With our yliickdieh, “ fortunateHere if is to be 
observ'd, that the" sulfix under discussion does not form, 
in the cognate- languages, any primitive words direct 'from 
the root, but only derivatives or compounds. Contrary, 
therefore, to my former conjecture, I can no longer class 
. w T ords like uyilis, fray His, doeilis, in respect to their sulfix, 
with words like the abovem^ntioned, eft His, uirlits. senilis. 
In the former, the / is, perhaps, primitive, and not, as in 
the latter, a corruption of <1. ' In this case, a suffix In or 
ilu, in Sanscrit, presents ,K itself for comparison, as in 


* But with long * like the Gothic Idles (§. 417). 
t Compare manda-bhaj , “ having bad fortune,” “ unfortunate.” The 
cognate bhutfa is more used. 
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an-ilo-s, “wind,” from «», “to blow,” to which wd shall 
return when treating pf the Ib^matiop of words. I am 
unable to cite, in Zend, an adjeejive in combination with 
pronominal bases, corresponding, to the Sanscrit dris, 
drls h or driksha ; but I And, V. S. p. 39, the expression 
hvnredarha, *“ like the sun and by ft the 
opinion is confirmed, that the r of the Sanscrit forms is an 
abbreviation of ar. 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


120. Locative adverbs are* formed, in Sanscrit, by the 
suflix fra, which is attached directly to the true theme; 
hence, a-tra, “here,” ia-lra, “there,” amu-tra, “yonder,” 
ku-fra, “ where ?” •ya-llra, “ where ” (relative). This fra, 
which is, in Zend, according to §,*17., a ihni (tfliru, 

) Q 

is probably a 

contraction of the comparative suffix fora, and, with regard 
to its termination, perhaps an instrumental (see p. 381). 
The Latin pronominal adverbs ci-lra and uf-lra, therefore, 

are of the same class, excluding the ditferencc of the 

• • 

case-forms, and also the Gothic ablative adverbs in 
l/ird, mentioned at p. $84 ; compare,* lha-llird, “ thence,” 
witn irg la-tra, “ there find lira, “ whence?” with ^tkulrtt, 
“ when; ? ” and ali/athro “r diundr ,” with anj/afra. “ alibi." 
Locative; pronominal adverbs yre*also formed in Zend by 
the suffix M e dial (see p. 3S6, &<*.)* wljich. in Sanscrit, is 
abbreviated to ha, but is found only in i-lia, “here,” and 
Ha-ha, “with” (Veda su-dlia). In Greek'corresponds, as has 
been remarked, the ^suffix da j:>T evda, cvrav t dm ;* and probably, 

also, “xp in Traiaa^o-dci/, &c.,.as well as <re (p. 388), which 

• • 

expresses direction to a place, unless the latter has been 


* 1’agc 3117. With respect to the conjecture there expressed regarding 
a possible thematic identity'between t ,0a, a>(OJ if/ha, and ^ iha, refer to 

C 
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abbreviated frqm ^ tra, by* rejecting the r and weakening 
the t to «. * In* Gothic, thfe suffix ith or d most certainly 
corresponds, in forms Jike hvd-th or hva-d, “ whither , 11 
nhya-ih, aKhocre, yam-d (fg£ y&ina-d), CKeiae. The conjunction 
ilh, but , 11 “if,” “for,” is completely identical with 
id/ia,*^ iha. The s of c-is and ul-s in Latin has been 
already compared with dt (§. 395. Note). 

,* 421 . In Sanscrit, adverbs are formed by tlie suffix wrr 

' . * t i , ' 

fas, ,uot only from pronominal * bases, but also from sub¬ 
stantives and adjectives, which express removal from,‘and 
frequently supply the place* of the ablative. The suffix 
tan, as has been before remarked (p. 471, Rem. 5.), is con¬ 
nected also in form with* the gblativc character, and 
appears 1 ' only a continuation of it, or an abbreviation. 
In Latin, the suffix* tun corresponds regularly; compare 
cadi TVS with searynTAl S', “from heaven.” The syllable 
tur of iyitur, may also be related. to it, the s being 
exchanged for r. The preceding iyi would then, as 
has been elsewhere remarked (Demonstrative Bases, p. 8), 
admit of comparison with ^Tjr iha, “ here ”; tp which, with 

t 

regard to the y, it boars the same relation that cyu does 

* § 

.to ah am. Iyitur , therefore, would originally signify 

“ hence,” or “ front this ” (ground). 'In Sanscrit there is 
a modification of the suffix under discussion, formdd by 
changing the tenuis to thfi sonant aspirate m a-dfias, 
“ beneath,” and oh this is based the Greek dev and Scla¬ 
vonic die (see pp. 379, 3S()).^ Compare, 


* Pp. 38(5, 388. The Sanscrit 1 ) dh requires the Greek 0; but, accord¬ 
ing to the rules for the permutation of sounds, the Gothic d corresponds 
to the Greek*#: at the end of a word, however, tti ,is preferred to d (§. 91.) 

t I wish to limit what has been said at*.?. 293, llem. in this particular, that 
though onoudu and ovoiidu arc compounds of vdu, the u of onudye and tudye 
has been developed from the o of the bases OJVO, TO , precisely as the it 

of iidd, or yfidu, and itdye (for yudyc) from YO. I therefore consider the 

« 

* forms 
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SANSCRIT. 

ku-tas,* 

ta-tas, 

yatas, 


GREEK, OLD HIGH GERMAN. 
7TO* deU ot-U-fy. , 

'TQ-06V, Ot-td-dd. 

o-dev, yd-dd-she. 


The Latin ’offers for comparison unde, for cunde ( ali-tunde) 
and hide, the de <jf vvliieh I have no doubt is connected with the 

Sanscrit suffix tns or dims, the Greek dev, and Sclavonic dd. 

• § 

Unde has, in addition, received a nasal, which is _iio 
explained by transposition from the Greek dev, as the blend¬ 
ing of nasal sounds, which are governed by the organ of the 
consonant following, is very common. Remark the fre¬ 
quently-mentioned relation of umbo, afxijiu), to the Sanscrit 
■gaff ubhau, and Sclavonic oba. Alhiude, answering to the 
Sanscrit anyutas, “elsewhere,’* need not be regarded^ as a 
compound of unde ; but it is probable that the n of ulhi-nde 
belongs to the theme of alius, and corresponds, therefore, to 
the Indian a of any a-tun. m So, also, ali-bi and aliu-bi are 
scarcely compounds of ihi and ubi, but combinations of the 
dative termination bi, which is contained in ti-bi, si-bi, i-bi, 
and u-bi, with the base ALIU, 'either suppressing the final 
vowel—whence ali-bi —jpr retaining it as in aiiu-hi. Whether, 
however* a nasal has been inserted in hide, depends upqn 
whether it springs from the base i —Vlienee is, ihi, & c.— 
or from in — Sanscrit ana (§. 273.)^ Thd vary isolated pre¬ 
position de, in Latin, is, perhaps, an abbreviation of the San¬ 
scrit WHIT adhas, “ below,” and therefor^, in origip, identical 
with the scqui-sonnnt suflix of hide, un±lc, and aliunde. A 
form hi-vde or hu-ndfi, isti+nde or istu-nde, and illi-vde or 
illu-nde, might also be ejected. Bat 'instead of these we 


forms iiidil, “ thence,’ andJcildTi ^ 1,4 whence?” which occur only in combi¬ 
nation with the preposition ot, as simple. 

* From the weakened h^sc ku (§. 389.), for katas, to bc^ expected from 
KA, on which arc based the Greek iroOev, from koOc, and Sclavonic kiidii. 
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find hbic, istinc, illinc, regarding whiah it is unknown whence 
comes their meaning of separation from a place, unless the 
syllable de, as exponent of this direction, has been removed 
from them, and tjie enclitic c has assumed its place, which 
would surprise us least in hinc. ' Hinc may, perhaps,' be an 
abbreviation of hinde, as the neuter hoe of hade (§. 395). 
The locative adverbs hie, i/lic , istic 9 I regard as datives, of 
Avliich the, character, according to §. 200., has 'been taken 
from* tile Sanscrit locative; and which, in r'uri, also has 

^ 4 

retained the original meaning. Jstic' and illic are, for the 
use of language, sullicicntly' distinguished from the forms 
isti and illi, which ftre used for the dative relation; while for 


hie a distinction from the proper dative must be differently 
sought in the dropping the euphonic 'u (frem v)* Hie, 
therefore, is, in this' respect, distinguished from hide, as Jhe 
nominative hie, for which huic might be expected, from tjl i. 

422. Adverbs of time are formed in Sanscrit by the suffix 

Id, hence Jcadd, “ when ? ” tadd, “then”; yadd, “ when?” 
“at which time”; elcadn, “once”; sadd, “always”: the latter 
springs from the energetic demonstrative base m (§. 315.), 
whence also semi, “every” (§. 381.). Perhaps the Greek 
re is, in. ail anomalous manner, connected with this dd, by a 
permutation of sourd, which has become a principle in Ger¬ 
manic, since nearly all old medials, as far as they have not 
experienced a second m6di£cation in High German, became 
tenues. In Sclavonic corresponds the suffix gda, which I 
think must be divided into g-da, since I regard it as a deri¬ 
vative of the interrogative base, which has ceased to be used 

. * • , i • 

alone, and which may have signified “«when,” or “ once on 
a time ”; and the guttural tenuis has given place to a medial, 
on account of the d following, according to the analogy of 
gdye, “ where?” (§. 293. Rem.). This gdet, unconscious of its 
derivation, is combined with the*interrogative itself; hence 


* See p. 549 and §§. 394.395. 
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kogde, “ when ? ” and tog'da, “ then,” But in MSS. is found for 
inogda, “ at another time|” also Ihe simple ivda ,*as a more 
exact countertype of the Sanscrit anya-dA, but with the o of 
the base INO suppressed, which is retained in inogda and 
similar forms, to avoid the great accumulation of consonants. 
Together with yegda , ore, Occurs, also, the simple yedti, but 
with a change oTf signification, viz. as an interrogative par¬ 
ticle (Dobr.’p 432). In Lithuanian the simple suffix appears^ 
both in the ‘unweakened interrogative base, and ia^tShe^ 
pronouns and words,"the nature of which borders on that of 
pronouns, and which, in Sanscrit, are declined like pronouns. 
Thus, nieknda, “ never,” after withdrawing the negative ele¬ 
ment, corresponds to the Sanscrit elcuda, “once”; Irida, 

“ when,” and iada, •“ then,” arq identical with the Sanscrit 
expressions of the same sound and signification; jivi&sada 

•i 

means “always,” and anday (for anada ), “at that time.” It 
may be allowed here to mention two other Lithuanian ad¬ 
verbs of time, which are riot, indeed, connected with the 
suffix da, but required previous mention on other accounts;— 

I mean dabar, “now,” and hornet, “when?” In the first part 

• l * 

of da-bar I believe may be seen a. weakened form of the 

demonstrative base ta. ; in the latter, a remnant of the term 
• > # 
for “ time,” mentioned at p 425 ; viz. ^TR vara, Bengali bar, 

and therefore a word akin to the syllable -ber in the Latin 

name for months. * As regards* however, the final portion 

of hornet, it recalls, on account of the frequent interchange 

of v and m, the suffix vat ill the Sanscrit adverts of time, 

tdvat, “now,” ydvat, “at which time” (§. 412), with which we 

f | | • 

have endeavoured «to compare the Gre^k ^rrjfxoq, rjfAos. We 
return to the suffix da, in order to remark, that, by a perver¬ 
sion of the language, it is so regarded as though the adverbs 
formed with it were substantives or adjective* capable of 
declension. Thus afise the forms in dos, dai, and dais ; 
the two first with feminine genitive and dative germina¬ 
tion, the last with the masculine plural instrumental ter- 
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urination. For the niekada mentioned above occurs, there¬ 
fore, also yiictiqdds, niekaddi, and njekadais. For dai is also 
written day; hence taday as well as iada; f]nd the form 
tad occurs with a suppressed, and tadda, tadday, wifh d 
doubled, just as kad, idda, • kadday, for kada. • To the 
latter, and to the Sanscrit •kadd, corresponds, perhaps, 
the Latin quando; so that a nasal would have been inserted 
before the T sound, as above in unde (p. 59J) e The cor- 
relttu yy iando, however, is wantjmg. • The following table 
may serve as a general view of .the points of comparison 
obtained: « 


SANSCRIT. 

’ IjITH. 

OLD SCL. 

GREEK 

LATIN. 

kadd , 

kada, 

• 

kotfrla, 

itdre, 

• 

tjuand 

H,add. 

iada. 

toyda, 

Tore, * 

. * . 

•yadd, 

• 

f 

• • 

yeyda, 

ore, 

• ■ ■ 

anyadd , 

■ • 

inda, 

aihXore, 

• • * 


423.' The suffix dd is combined in Sanscrit with nim, 
which appears to me to be an accusative form of a femi¬ 
nine pronominal base in, that the^ masculine and neuter 
(p. 335) might easily form iii the feminine, as well as nd 
(see §. J72.). Thus* aritfe laddmnf, “then,” and iddm'm, 
“ now.” As, howeycr, the simple form idd has become* ob¬ 
solete,", the Indian grammarians assume a suffix ddnim. 
As regards the origin* of,the time-defining *.dd, it appears 
to be an abbreviation of f^T divd, “ by day,” by the re¬ 
jection of iv ; as, in Latin, ey’is rejected nolo (from nevolo). 
I recognise a different kind of abbreviation of this divd 
ih ’SSIT a-dya, “ to-/lay,” “ now*,” # wliefe # the v only of divd 
is removed, and the final d sljprtened, and the i, according 
to a universal phonetic law^ changed into 
424. Tlieye is nothing similar in the cqgnate languages to 
the Greek correlatives in viKa-^-irriviKa, rqvtKa, fjviKa —be¬ 
sides thf? Latin donee , doniemn , before mentioned, unless it be 
the Sanscrit adverb anisurn, “eternal,” “perpetual.” 
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Buttinann is inclined to toe in /*« an accusative termination 
from an i£„ to be conjectured from the Latin, m, vices 
(Lexil. II. j\ 227). I assent to this explanation only in so 
far as the recognition of a substantive accusative in the con¬ 
cluding' part of these forlnafions. I do not, however, divide 
irrjif-tKa, &c\, but tttj-viko., and thus make them genuine eom- 
pounds, of which the first member does not contain a case- 
terminaiion, but the bare theme., We may regard, therefore^. 
7 nj, TYj, and % as feminine bases, or, as above, i k-ffmos, 
r\fxog, lengthened forms of the masculine and neuter.* The 
latter would be more. agreeable to the original principle of 
the formation of compounds; according to which, pronouns 
and adjectives, at the beginning of compounds, express no 
distinction of sex, and therefore,never appear in the form of 
the theme, which is peculiar to the feminine, but 4n‘that 
which is common to the masculine and neuter, in which, pro¬ 
perly, there is no sex expressed, and from which the femi¬ 
nine theme is a derivative. In the preceding case, however, 
the final substantive is really feminine, if, as I conjecture, 
it is akin to the Sanscrit frpSTjnV, nominative nik, 
“night”; the accusative of which, A)sam, is contained in 
the abovementioned anisnm , “ eternal*,” literally “.without 
night.” It is certain that the Sanscrit accusative nimm 
could, in Greek, take no other form than vIkcl, as TJT s' pro¬ 
ceeds from qfk, and, in Greek, «ilvfays appears as k (§. 21.). 
The Greek base vvkt, the Latin nnct, <yid the Gothic nahti 
(nominative nahts), are, in Sanscrit, represented By nakt, of 
which only the accusative nakt am = noefern, vvkt a, remains 
in use as an adverb»(“ by njght”), and in .the unorganic com¬ 
pound T fiR sz t naktan-chprn, • “ night-walker.” We might 
therefore derive naktam, also,, from a theme nakta. If, 
then, in Sanscrit,* in disadvantageous comparison with its 
cognate languages, orfly ail obscure remnant of this nakt is 
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left in the accusative just mentioned', the reverse ease cannot 
be surprising, ,that the Greek should have retained of nis, 
nilc, which is most probably akin to nakt, only the accusative 
in the compounds, under; discussion. As, then, in TT^T tadd, 
and ^similar formations, if tlie explanation of the suffix given 
above be well founded (§. 423.),' there isr only a formal ex¬ 
pression of “ day,” and yet time in general is understood in 
it ; so, according to the view, here proposed, in tj p5ca, “night” 
woulu-Le selected as the representative of time in general, or 
of a particular point of time, which nfight easily take place 
through the dimming of the' primary meaning of the con¬ 
cluding element. ' So the Sanscrit adya, “ to-day,” “ on this 
day”—its original meaning being lost sight of—is not unfre- 
quently.used in the sense of “now,” “in this moment.” If 
avTtka ,’S based on tlie same principle of formation as rrjv f Ka, 
&c., it is then an abbreviation of avTrj-vUa, which is also 
Buttmann’s conjecture, since he derives it from rr/v avrrjv 
oca, and the omission of the tjv would resemble that of the 
Latin ev in nolo, and that of iv in the Sanscrit suffix da, from 
diva. But if we follow C. G. Scllmidt (Quaest. Gramm, de 
Prajp. Gr. p. 49) in taking outIkcl as an unabbreviated form, 
we might then, by the same analogy, derive TrjvUa from rfjvoq; 
which we would not however, do, as there is no form nrjve~, 
whence,w T e might derive tt rjviKa, nor rjvos, whence fjvtKoc: 

fl 

425. Adverbs of kind hnd manner are formbd in Sanscrit 
by addition of the suffixes m thorn and ^jt Ilia. The former 
occurs only in /cal hum, “how?” and if Ilium, “so,” 

and it has been before compared with the Latin tern in 
i-iem and au-tc»*(8 . 378.). To fj>d answers the Latin la in 
Ha and aliatu, which latter corresponds to the Sanscrit 
W«q*I anyalhd, “ in another manner.” .Besides these are 
formed, in Sanscrit, by this suffix, latlid, “'So,” yathd, “how?” 
(relative) and sarvathd, “ in every way.” A suffix ti, of 
the same signification, forms with the demonstrative base 
i the adverb Hi, “ so,” the only analogous form to which is 
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the preposition frfir ati H “ over,’, which springs from the 
pronominal .base fa. | In Latin, idi, and, with the 

i abraded, correspond in regard # to the suffix. The i of 
itidem may first have arisen in Latin $s a weakening of 
Ua, in Zend itha, occasioned by the incumbranqp of 

the drm (§. 6.). The suffices tham and fjT thd are re¬ 

lated to one another as accusative and instrumental; the 
latter according to the principle of* the Zend. language 
(§. 158.), and which, contrary to a conjecture given aif- sr1578., 

I now believe must be taken in this sense. The Zend, 
which generally sl^rtens thd long d at the end of poly¬ 
syllabic words, uses the suffix under discussion like the 
Latin, with a short final vowel; hence ajCjj itha like ita. 

* • j 

I have not - met With the suffix tham in Zend, for aj6 ;^ 
kuUm is used for lcalham, and foH’j^p^ itthain Uie'-wCij 
itha just mentioned. 


* Berlin Jahrb. Nov. 1830, p. 702. 
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496. The Sanscrit has two forms .for the active, of 
which the one is appointed for the transitive and out¬ 
wardly-operating direction of its powers, and is called 
by thv: Indian grammarians pnrgsmdi-padam, equivalent to 
“ stranger form the other, which is called dtmnnepadam , 
i.e. “self form,”^ serves, when it stands in its primitive 
signification, for reflective or intransitive purposes, or shews 
that the action is to be placed to the credit of the subject, 
or stands in some near relation thereto. Eor instance, 


d<% ,{ gjye,” in the dttuanepadam , in conjunction with the pre¬ 
position <% has the force of “ take, 1 '’ i. c. “ give oneself ”: 
the causative darsayami, “ to make to see,” “ to shew,” 
acquires, through the terminations of the atmanepadam, the 


signification “shew itself 


(sele — KeiTai), ds, 


“sit" (fUte — rjo-Tai, p. lls), mud, “to be pleased,” “please 


oneself,” ruch, “ to shiijc,” “ please,” “ please oneself,” are 


only uscid in the atmanepadam ; ydeh, “to require,” “pray,” has 
both forms, but the, reflective prevails, -as we most generally 
require, or pray fqr our own advantage. In general, how¬ 
ever, the language, as it' at present exists, disposes of both 

r 

forms in rather. ai\, arbitrary manner. But few verbs have 


retained tne two; and where this happens, the primitive in¬ 
tention of both seldom shews itself distinctly. Of the cognate 
languages, only flip Zend, the Greek, and the Gothic have 
retained this primitive form; ,for that the Gothic passive is 


* ^4) parhsmdi is the dative of para, 10 the other.” 
f W||4f*^ atman , “ soul,” of which the dative, atmane, is used above, in 
the obliqfic poses often fills the place of a pronoun of the third person, 
generally with a reflective signification. 
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identical in construction with the Indo-Greek middle has 
been already shewn in lay Conjugation-system.* Grimm 
has since directed attention to two .expressions which liaye 
remained unnoticed in former Grammars, and which are of 
the greatest importance, hs Having preserved the old medial 
form also in a medial signification. Ulfilas, namely, Irwice 
(Matt, xxvii. 43. and Mask xv. 32.) translates xarajSara> by 
" atsteigadan” and once (Matt.xxvii. 43.) pv<rd<r6o) Jbv “ lausr ± 
yadau Lately, also, v. Gabelentz and Lobe, in theta''Valu¬ 
able edition of UlfilaS (pp. 187 and 225), have justly as¬ 
signed the following forms to ohe lately brought to light, by 
Castiglione’s edition of St. Paul’s Epistles, to the middle: 
vfkunnanda, yvdxrovrat (John x>ii. 35.); faianda, “ vituperant ” 
(Rom. ix. lft.); gamsyada undivanein, evBvatjTai a$daptav 
(1 Q>r. xv. 54.); vaurkyada*epya&Tai (2 C6r. iv. 17.); ustiufiada, 
Karepyd&Tou (2 Cor. vii. 10.); and liuy/mdau, yafitjaaroxTav 
(1 Cor. vii. 9 ). Grimm, in the first edition of his Grammar 
(p. 444), gives the forms atsteigadau and lausyadau, as I doubt 
not, justly, as imperatives, but considers them as erroneous 
transferences of the Greek expressions into the passive 
form. What, however, could induce XJlfilas to translate the 
middle pvaaadu), not to mention the active Karafiaw, by a 
passive, having so many other opportunities for exchanging 
Greek middles for passives ? In the second edition (I. 855) 
Grimm asks, *« Have we here the 'third .conjugation of a 
Gothic middle?” Were they, however, conjunctiva media, 
they must then have retained the characteristic *i of this 

• 

word, and, in this respect, have answered *to the Indo-Greek 

• • 0 0 

media, such as bhar&ki $You\pha,raita), $epofro. The middle 
and passive could not be a distinguished by the insertion.or 
suppression of the exponent cjf the conjunctive relation. 

I explain, therefore, atsteigadau and lausyadau, «as well as 
the later liugandau tyayijcfaToxrav), without hesitation, as 

* P. 122. Compare Vocalisgius, p. 79, and Grimm I..1050. 
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imperatives of the middle voice; afl they answer excellently 
well to the Sanscrit medial imperatives, as bhar-a-tdm, “ he 
should bear or receive bhar-a- j vtdm, “'they should bear or 
receive.” The Gothic au has the same relation here to 
the .Sanscrit dm, as, in the first conjunctive person active, 
where, for instance siyau, “ich'sei," “I *may be,” answers 
to the Sanscrit sydm. The old m -has'merged into u, and 
formed a diphthong with the preceding a (compare §.• 25ft. g.). 
In rdSpvict to form, however, atsteigadau, lamyadau , and liu- 
gandnu are passive; and Ulfilas would probably havtf also 
rendered “ he should be freed’” by lamyadau. In the transla¬ 
tion of the Bible, however, an occasion for the use of the pas¬ 
sive imperative rarely occurs. 

427. ■ While the Greek and Gothic ’ have carried over 
the ‘medial form irlto the passive", so that the passive and 
middle, with the exception of the Greek aorist and future, 
are perfectly identical; in the Sanscrit and Zend the pas¬ 
sive, indeed, exhibits the more important terminations of 
the middle, through which the symbolical retro-operation 
of the action on the subject is Expressed, but a practical 
distinction occurs in the special tenses (§. 109 a .), in that 
the sylfeible ya —of which more hereafter—is appended to 
the root, but the -characteristic additions and other pecu¬ 
liarities, by which the different classes are distinguished 
in the two active forms, hrt? resumed. In Grdek, BeiK-w-Tou 
is as well passive as medial, but in Sanscrit chi-nu-ld,. 
from fa chi, “ collect,” is only medial, and the passive is 

chi-va-td: in Greek, BtBorat, Iotoitou, are as w'ell passive as 
t • > *" 
medial; in Sanscrit the kindred forms • dat-td, anomalous 

for, dada-td, tishtha-td only medial, and their passive 

becomes di-yatd, sthi-yald* As the Sanscrit and Zend pas¬ 
sive, except that with the omission of the class peculiarities 


* Some of the roots in a weaken that vowel to * before the passive 
characteristic, ya. 
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it is formed immediately from tl|e root, answers to otKer de¬ 
rivative ve^bs, the causll, desideVative, $nd intensitive, we, 
in treating of them, shall return to it. The middle, how¬ 
ever, we shall treat pari passu with the transitive active 
form, as it is distinguished from this latter, in nearly «* r ery 
case, only by th§ “extension of the personal terminations. 

* 428. The moods in Sanscrit are five, if we include the 

indicative, in which, in fact, no mood, but only® mere re-'- 
lations of time, are expfessed. The absence of nyodal 
accessary notions is its characteristic. The other moods 
are, the potential, imperative, precative, and conditional. 
Besides these, we find in the Vedas fragments of a mood, 
which, in the principle of its formation, corresponds to the 
Greek subjunctive,* andjby *thft grammarians is called #/.* 
The same moods, even to the conjunctive, or Ut, e5tist in 
Zend, only I am not able to lay down the conditional, 
which stands in nearest connection with the future, and 
which in Sanscrit, also, is very rare. The infinitive and par¬ 
ticiple belong to the noun. The indicative has six tenses, 
viz. one present, three preterite^, and two futures. The pre¬ 
terites, in form, correspond to the Grepk imperfect, aorist, 
andjaerfeot. With their uso, however, the language* in its 
present condition, deals very’capriciously f for which reason, 
in my Grammar, I 'have named tlupn only with reference 
to their form: the first, single-formed augmented preterite; 
the second, multiform augmented preterite; and the third, 
reduplicated preterite. Both futures ^aro likewise iiyiis- * 
tinguishaute in their use, and I name them according to* 
tlieir composition: the one*" which answer^ to the Greek 

* * The .Indian grammarians name the tenses and j&oodj gfter vovreja, 
which, for the names of the principal tenses, arp inserted between 
t and ^ t 9 and, for the names of the secondary, between ^ 

». * Thus the # barites run, la?, lit , hit, Irit , l£tj Iot t ton , /*n, lui 1, Ijrin. 
Colebrooke’s Grammar, pp. 132. 181.* 

R R 
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and Cithuaniap future, aijd is mpst used, the auxiliary 
future; the other, r the participial future, as its first ele¬ 
ment is a participle which answers to the Latin in turns. 
In the Zend I htfve not yet detected this tense, hut all 

f e t 

the ether Sanscrit tenses I have, and have given proofs of 
this in the- reviews mentioned in thfe preface (p. xi). 
The moods which stand opposed t6 the indicative have, in 
'Sanscrit and Zend, only one tense; yet the potential aud 
precative have, in fact, such & relation to each other, 
as, in Greek, the present and second aorist of the optative; 
and Panini embraces both of these ■- modal forms under 
the name tin. The same relation between wishing and 
praying may also be expressed by the potential, which is 
in far more general use, tlibugh the latter bd strictly re¬ 
presented by the precative. In the Vedas traces *are 
apparent of a further elaboration of the moods into various 
tenses, and it may hence be inferred, that what the Eu¬ 
ropean languages, in their developement of the moods, 
have in excess over the Sanscrit and Zend, dates, at least 
in its origin, from the period of the unity of .the language. 

429. The numbers of the verb are three in most of the 
languages here treated of. The Latin verb has, like its 
noun,* lost the dual; but the German has preserved the 
verbal* dual in its oldest dialect, the Gothic, in preference 
to that of the-ndun; the "Old Sclavonic retains it in both; 
and so has the Inthuanian to the present day. The Pali 
and Prakrit, otliprwise so near to the Sanscrit, have, like 
i the* Latin, parted with boCh the dual and the middle 
mood of the active. 1 * In opposition to the Semitic, there 
is* no distinction of gender in the personal signs of the 
Sanscrit family; which is 1 not surprising, as the two first 
persons, eypn in their simple, "condition, are without the 
distinction, while the Semitic dispenses with it only in the 
first person, as well simple as iit the verb, but, in the 
Second rind third, in both ' conditions distinguishes the 
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masculine from the femiiyne. Tlje Old Sclavonic has gtrined 
a feminine in an inorganic fashion, an£ by a divergence 
from the primary type of* its clas% as well * in its simple 
pronoun of the first person, as in Jhe three persons of the 
verb- As, namely, va, ft we two,” has the force of a mas¬ 
culine substantive dual, to which the feminine in ft ye ccfrre- 
sponds (§. 273.); so, by the power of analogy, out of that bA 
va has been developed a feminine Bft vye, and, in accordance 
with this, in the verb also; for instance, kcbA yesva, “ \ve‘Jwo 
are” (masculine), KCBft y&svye (feminine), as opposed to the 
Sanscrit svas (contracted from* asms ), and the Lithuanian 
esva. In the same manner, in the second and third dual 
persons, which, in the mgsculiife, are both yesta, answering 
to the Sanscrit ( ajsthas , (a)sta9, and the Greek ecrrov, a 
female yestye kctIj has been formed ; for as, in virtuef'trf the 
law by which the terminating sibilant of the Sanscrit form 
is necessarily rejected (see §. 255. 1.), the verbal dual ending 
became identical with that of the noun, and as, moreover, 
the termination ta has precisely the same sound with the in¬ 
dependent ta, “ these two ” (men): -the way was thus opened 
to the formation of a feipinine personal ^termination »rft tye, 
which is ajso identical with, the independent tye, * these 
two ” (women). These feminine verbal terminations are in 
any case worthy of observation, as they rt!st qn the feeling 
of tbp grammatical identity of the verb'with the noun, 
and shew that the spirit of Jhe language was vitally im¬ 
bued with the principle of close connection, which had of 
old arisen •between , the simple pronoun and that which is # 
joined with the verbal bases** • J* 

430. With respect to the personal signs, the. tenses and 
moods fall most evidently in SanScrit, Zend, and Greek, into 

two classes. The one is ftiller, the other more contracted 

• " 

in its termination. To the first class belong those tenses 
which, in Greek, we are accustomed to call the*chief, 
namely, the present, future, «and perfqpt pr reduplicated 
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preterite, whose terminations, however, have undergone 
serious mutilations in the three sister languages, which 
clearly have their foundation in the incumbrance of .the 
commencement by the reduplication syllable. To the se¬ 
cond class belong the augmented preterites,*and, in San¬ 
scrit and Zend, all the moods not indicative, with the 

c 

exception of the present of the ttt or conjunctive, and of 
those terminations of the imperative which are peculiar to 
this^mo'od, and are rather full than contracted. In Greek, 
the conjunctive has the full, hut' tlie optative, which an¬ 
swers to the Sanscrit potential, the contracted. The ter¬ 
mination fit of TvltToifu is, as we have elsewhere observed,* 
inorganic, as appears from tit comparison with the tvttt olfirfv 
which has sprung from the‘ original form rvitrotv and the 
conjugation in /it (BttHottjv). » 

431. In Latin, this double form of the personal termi¬ 
nation, although in an inverted relation, makes itself 
observable in this, that where the fuller form mi stood, the 
termination, excepting in the cases of sum and inquam, hqs 
vanished altogether. On the other hand, the original 

r 

termination m, by itself, lias everywhere maintained 
itself.» Hence, amo, amabo ; hut amabam y eram, <sim, ajnem, 
as, in Sanscrit, a-bhavam and asam, “ I was,” sydm, “ I may 
be,” Mmnyfyam, 1 “ I might love.” In the other persons 
an uniformity of‘ terminations has crept in by the abr&sion 
of the,, i of thk primary ( forms; thus, legh(i), legi>(i ), 
legunt{i), as legas, t legat, legant. 

, >-432. s In the Gothic, the aboriginal separation into the 

full and mutilated terminations nrakes itself principally 
conspicuous in that the terminations ti and nti of the 
primary forms have retained the T sound, because it was 
protected by a following vowel, but have lost the i: on 
the other hand, the concluding t of the secondary forms, 

Berlin Jalirb. Feb. 1827, «p. 279, or Vocaliamus, p.44. 
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as in the Greek, has^ vanished: hence, # for example, 
bair-i-th, bair-a-nd, answering to" yptfir bh&r-a-ti, wfbr bhar- 
a-nH (<f>ep-o-vTi), but bair-izi, like fepot, answering to 
bkar-6-t, (from bharait ) fer-a-t. In*the first person singular, 
the full termination mi has, in remarkable accordance <with 
the Latin, quite disappeared: on the other hand, the con¬ 
cluding m of the secondary forms has not, indeed, as in 
the Latin, been retained unaltered, but yet has kept its 

4 £ 

place in the solution into h (compare §. 246.) : thus* bnir-a, 
answering to wfh bhar-d-mi, but bair-a-u (from bairam for 
bairaim),* answering* to bhar-Qy-am, fer-a-m. In the 

second person singular, as in the Latin, an identity between 
the primary and secondary forms has introduced itself, 
since the first have lost the ^concluding i, and the letter 
have not brought one from the Asiatic seat of theif slass; 
hence batr-i -v, answering to mftr bhar-a-si, and also bair - 
ai-s to H&T bhai-S-s, fer-d-s, (pcp-oi-cr. 

433, In the Old Sclavonic, the secondary forms have, 
in the singular, been compelled entirely to abandon the 
personal consonant (see §.255. Z.),*on account of its being 
final; hence, in the imperative, wliiph is identical with 
the Sanscrit potential, the Greek optative, and Homan- 
German conjunctive, the second person "singular ends with 
the modal-vowel i, and, in the preterite,‘answering to the 
Sanscrit-Greek aorist, the second and third persons have 
the same sound, because the concluding s, like t? was ne¬ 
cessarily dropped. Compare, in the preterite iterative, the 
termination ms she, me she, with the Sanscrit sis, srfaf stU 
On the other hand, the priMary forms give the expression 
of the second person singular with wonderful accuracy* as 
him shi, or cm, si: and out of tlfe fir ii of the third we have 
t, and, in the plural iff from anti. We now proceed to a 
closer consideration of the personal signs. 


* Compare VocaEemus, p. 203. 
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* 434. The character of the first person is, in the singular 
as well as plural, In its original shape m ; hut in the dual 
the ‘languages which possess a first dual pferson in the 

( t 

transitive active form have softened the m to v, as we have 
also found vayam for mayam, in the simple pro¬ 
noun " \Ve,” and similar phenomena in several cognate 
languages. The full characteristic of the first person 
singular is, in the primary form of the transitive active,. 
mi, and spreads itself, in Sanscrit and* Zend, over all verbs 
without exception: in Greek, however—peculiarities of 

c 

dialect excepted—only over such as answer to the second 
chie f Sanscrit conjugation, \$liich embraces the^ classes two, 
three, *five, seven, eight, and nine (§. 109.), but altogether 
comprises but a* small proportion of the verbs (about 200). 
The other Greek verbs have quite suppressed the personal 
termination, and their <*> (omega), like the Latin o, answers to 
the Sanscrit d, which, in forms like bddh-d-mi, “ I know/’ 
tud-d-mi, “ I wound,” belbngs neither to the root, nor the 
personal termination, tiut is the character of the class, which, 
when ‘it consists of a short a, t>r of syllables ended by a, 
lengthens that letter before m and v followed by a vowel: 
hence, bddh-d-mi, bdd{>-d-vas, bddh-d-mas, in contrast to 
bddh-a-ii, bddh-a-ti; bodh-a-thas, bddh-a-tan; bddh^z-tu, 

i ( 

bddh-a-iftll The Greek has no participation in this length¬ 
ening, and makes* Tepir-o-pev answer to the Sanscrit tarp-d- 
<md$. It is possible, however? that, in the singular, repit-vt-pt 
may have once stodd; and if' J so, we might conjecture that 
this <*> may have been shortened in the plural and dual 
(medial) by the influence of the increased weight of the ter¬ 
minations, of which more hereafter; .thus, also, in the medio- 
passive. The supposed repir-u-pu has, in effect, the same 
relation to repit-o-pev and repit-o-fitu, as dtdw-fit to StBo-pev 
and dt'B-o-fxai. Jf, however, wfe prefer, which I should not, to 
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assume repir-o-pt as the primitive form, the length o£ repirto 
may then be considered us a compensation fot the loss of the 
termination. In any case the medial "passive pat u which 
spreads itself over all classes of verbs, proves that they all 
have had a pi in the active ,*• for pat has sprung from jxt, as 
cat, Tat , vrat, from <r/, rt, m vrt ; and without the presence 
either of a repirtopt or a reptropt we could have had no repiro - 
pat. With regard to the all-prevalent conservation of the 
character of‘the first persogi in the medio-passives, tfie Greek 
maintains a conspicuous* advantage over its Asiatic cognates, 
which, in the singular of the middle, as well in the primary 
as in the secondary forms, has suffered the m to vanish with¬ 
out leaving a trace. If rep-no* be, ns it were, amended from 
the Sanscrit form iarp-d-mi ,, the mutilated Sanscrit form 
farpd * mny.be, in like manner, brought back from the Greek 
rap-n-o-pai to its original form tnrp-d-mS, or farp-a-md. 

435. Wc find, in what has been said above, a very re¬ 
markable confirmation of the maxim, that the ‘various 
members of the great family of language now under dis¬ 
cussion must of necessity mutually illustrate and explain 
each other, since the most perfect among them have been 
handed t down to us uncorrupted in every part .of their 
rich organism. For while the ending pat is still extant 
in all its splendour in the Modern-Gre^k passive, the cor¬ 
responding Sanscrit form lay in rtrins af that period when 
the oldest existing sample of Indian literature, the Vedas, 
was composed, the antiquated language of which has con¬ 
veyed tq us so many other remnanfs of the primaeval 
type of the family? On the other hand, Homer, in all tfie 
variety of his present ^^«gl&re forms, was compelled to 
forego the terminating pt* whiph was the mother of his pat, 

- »i 

which is the only* existing termination in the Sanscrit, and 

* Such would be the fiftm of tarpumi iu the middle vpice*in which, 
however, it is not used. 
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which* to this day the Lithuanian'utters in the following 
verbs. 

«UTHCANIAN. 

r SANSCRIT. ‘ 

QitnsK. 

esmi, “ I am,” * 

= asmi. 

epLfxt, eifit. 

eimi, “«I go," 

=$mi. 

apt. 

dumi, * I give,” 

— daddmi, 

Btibifit. 

d$mi, “ I lay,” 

— dudltdmi, 

Tt$t}fU. 

stowmu “ I stand," 

— tishthdmi. 

firry fit. 

edmi, I 6at," 

= admi. 

• • e • 

s&dmi, “ I sit," 

=ni-shiddmi, “I sit down,” 

• • i • 

giMmi, “I sing," 

—gaddmi, “I say," 

• If! 

gfflmi, “ I help," * 

= kalpay&mi ,“ make, prepare ? "* 

• • • • 

sdrgmi, “ I guard,” 

c 

i ■ • i • • > 

• • • • 

sdugmif “ '£ preserve,” 

• 

• • • • • 
n r 

• • • • 

mifymi, 1(1 1 sleep,” 

• m • • • 

• 

« • • • 

tiekmi, “I leave,” 

■ 

= ralidmi, “ forsake ? 

r 

i 

• • ■ » 


436. We must take into account that in all these verbs 

the termination fu, as in the Sanscrit second class (§. 109". 3.) 

and in the verbs which answer to it, such as. (prjfxt, etyi, is 

« combined directly with the root. JThe Old Sclavonic also 

has rescued, in some verbs of. this kind, which we wop Id 
* # • 
name the Archaic f conjugation, the termination mi, not, 

indeed, 'm its original purity, but under the shape of my. 

Before this my, however, as also in the first person plural 

before my, and before the sibilant of the second person 

singular, a radical, d is suppressed, which d, before termi- 

Hjatiens beginning with t, in ^analogy with the Zend and 

Greek (§. 102.), passes into s.t, Compare, 

* Kalpayarqi, on which the Gothic root ha/p, “ to help" (present htlpa, 
preterite halp), is probably based, is, ip. all likelihood, akin to the root kar 
(kri), “ to make.” 
t Compare p. 441. 

$ Jad alone forms an exception, thaf, in the second and third person 

dual 
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„ i * OLD SCLAVONIC * 

kcmb yewny, “I am,’ 

BtM]> vyemy , “ I know, 1 ’ 
bHaatb vyedyaty, “they know, 
AAMb damy, “ I givel” * * 
aaaat b dadyaty , “ they* give,” 
tAMb yamy, u I eat,” 
lAAA'i'b yadaty, “they eat,” 




SANSCRIT. 

asmi. 

v$dmi. 

f*l^f«il vidanti. 

daddmim 
^fir dadati. 
’Wftr admi. 
^fHr adanti. 


• ■ 

Thus also the compound (Ntub sn-yemy for sn-yamy*" co¬ 
medo ,” “ manduco and HMAMb imamy, “ I have.” The 
Krainisch deserves “special attention in respect of the first 
person singular, as, without exception, it has preserved the 
personal m, although faith entire renunciation of the i; 
for instance, dSlam, " I labour thus, in Polish, ifl the 
first conjugation, as Bandtke has it, czytam, “ I read.” 
In Old Sclavonic, however, we find everywhere in the 
usual conjugation a, and we have already remarked that we 
recognise, in the latter part of this diphthong, the melting 
of this personal sign m into a short u sound, which, with 
the preceding conjugation-vowel, has resolved itself into a, 
as in Greek rvirrovot fft>m Tintrovn (§.*255; g.). In tjie same 
light is lo be regarded the‘Lithuanian in Mielcke’s first 
and second conjugation; compare suku, “ I turn,” and penu, 
“ I feed,” with the plural suk-a-me, pen-n-me. * On the other 
ha&d, in verbs like laikaut “I hold,” yeszfyiu, “I seek,” myliu , 
“ I love,” the u only belongS to the personal sign. It is 
otherwise with the Old High German «*in Grimm’s strong 
and first faeak conjugaiion:^m these, u is a weakening of th% 
Gothic a (Vocalismus, p. 227, ff.), and this is itself a shorten- 


dual it inserts an e as a connoting vowel; hence, jad-e-ta *in contrast to 
da»‘ta , vyes-ta. See Kopi tar's Glagolita, p. 93. 

* Is generally used with a future signification. 

t The Sanscrit preposition sum, Greek aw, has usually test the nasal, 
but has preserved it in tlib noove instances. 
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ing of* theSanscrit d , and sp far corresponding to the Greek 
<o and Latin o ^see §. 434.). ‘Compare the Gothic bair-a -, Old 
Hjgh German Bir-u- (pii&), with 'Htrfh bhar-d-mi «$ep-6>-(^u)’ 
fer-a. The only verb Ayhich, in Gothic, has preserved a 
remnant of the termination pt, is im, “I am,”♦=vrfiw asmi, 
&c. • In High German, however, the remains of this old 
termination are more numerous ? in our German bin it 

has to this day rescued itself from total suppre&iofi. The 

• • 

Old J3igh German form is bimf or pim, a contraction of 
the Sanscrit bhavdmi, the v of Which reappears in the 
shape of r in the plural birumfo. Besides these, the per¬ 
sonal sign in Old High German fastens on some other 
isolated verbs, as on a gdm, “*I go,” f = jaydmi, fitfirifu 
(p. Ill); *stdm, “ I stand,” = PifHlfh tishthdrhi, Zenll 
histdry.ii Greek icrrypt (p. Ill); tuorn, “I do,”* = Sanscrit 
dadhdmi, " I place,” Greek Tidy pi, ri-dadhdmi, 

“I make”; and, further, on those classes of verbs which ex- 
• « . 

hibit the Sanscrit form aya in the shape of t? or 6 (Grimm’s 
second and third conjugations of the weak form, sec §. 109 a . 6.^ 
Hence haMm (Gothic habo), darnndm , and pjilanzdm, are 
more perfect than the corresponding Latin forms hnbeo, 
damno, planto. Yet it is only the oldest monuments whjch 
exhibit the m termination : the more modern substitute n. 

437. ‘In the secondary forms the expression of the first 
person singular, ip Sanserif and Zend, is terminated by, m 
without % vowdl; Vind this njutilated ending, which has 
maintained itself in Latin in preference to the fuller mi 
(§. 431.), has been forced in Jjrreek, by. a universal law 
of sound, to becbnle *v ; just as«we have seen, in the Old 
High German, the final m of* the «most ancient examples 
degenerate into n. Compare erepn-o-v with atarp-a-m, 
edtdo3-v and* eSco-v with adcidd-m ‘and acld-m; and further, 
hBo-irjv and Bo-trjv with dadh-ydm and dB-ydm. In the first 
Greek <fori§t the personal sign has vanished; hence, e$e<£ot 
contrasted with adtksham. The older eBei^av, from 
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a still older form eBetj-ap, presepts itself, however, as*out of 
the resulting medial form edet^dip-yv. Wit4 respect to the 
Gothic u fcvr m, we refer the reader # to §. 432.* 

“ Remark.—If we have, in the pbove, dissected atarp-a-m 
after the fashion of the Greek erepir-o-v, we must yet observe, 
that, according to*the Indian grammarians, the full termina¬ 
tion of the first person singular of the secondary form is not 
a simple m, but am: it would stand, accordingly, atarpam for 
atarpdm, from atarp-a-am, and we should have to assume an 
elision of the intermediate syllable a. In fact, we find the 
termination am in peaces whei'e the a cannot, as in atarp-a-m, 
anas-ya-m, adari-aya-m , be assigned to the class characters 
(§. 109 a . 1. 2. 6.); for we form, for instance, out of i, “go,” 
my- am, not di-m, “I went”; /rom brd, "speak,’ abrav-um 
or abruv-am, not abrd-m, "I spoke”; and from the syllables 
rm and u , which are appended to the roots of the fifth and 
eighth class (§. I0£ a . 4.), in the special tenses spring, not 
nd-rn, 6-ni, as we might expect from the present nd-mi, 
6-mi, but navam, avam; and thus, for instance, we find 
astrinavam, plural ssiWJjJH astrinuma , answering to- 
earropvvv, earopvvpev. As the' seeord person in Sanscrit has 
a simple, s, the third a simple t for its sign, and, for instance, 
astri-nd-s,antri-ndt-, answer to the Gr. eovop-vv-s, earop-vvir); 
from thence, as well as from the fact that the Greek also, in 
th$ first person, has a simple v, *we "may deduce that the a of 
astririavam is inorganic, and # imported from* the fir|it conjuga¬ 
tion, just as, in Greek, we find for ecrropvv-v also earopvv-o-v v 
and so, ip the third person, together with earopvu also |«rrop- 
vv-e, to which a Safiscrit asirinav-a-t would*correspond, lie 
verbs which unite the. personal terminations immediately 
with roots ending in consonants may have particularly fa¬ 
voured the introduction* of an a into the first person; thus,, 
for instance, to the present vddmi, “ I know,” no avddm could 1 
be opposed; the perspnal character must have vanished en¬ 
tirely—as in the second aqd third person, where, instead of 
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avtts.'avH-t, by §. 94. avU ,(for av&d) is used*—or else the 
aid of an, intermediate vowfel must have been sought, as the 
nominal bases ferminatiqg in a consonant use am instead of 
simple m , from whence thjs termination has passed also over 
to iqpnosyllabic bases terminating'with a vowel; so that 
ndv-ct/n, for ndum, and bhruv-am for bhrdm, have the same rela- 
tion to the Greek vav-v, dtjypv-v, as we have seen a&triiyiv-am 
(for astrindm) bear to ecrropvu-v. In any case, however, the a 
has adquired a firm establishment <in the first person singular 
of the secondary forms; and we, perhaps, practically as well 
as theoretically, best lay down the rules, that where a or d 
does not precede the terminating m as the property either 
of a class, a mood, or a ro6t, th^t letter is introduced: 
hence xlre find atarjy-a-m, “plaeabam,” adadd-di, “ dabam," 
ayd-rrii “ ibam ” (from the root yd), ayu-nd-mi “ ligabain," 
(cl. 9. see §. 109 a . 5.), dadyd-m, “ dem ”; but also astri-nav-am, 
“dernebam ,” for aslri-nQ-m; and tarp-dy-am, “placem " (§. 43.), 
for tarpdm; UshtM-y-am, “ stem ,” for tishtjSm, which last 
would accord more closely with tishthfa, “ st fa"; iishthdt ,, 
“ stet" ; tishthdma, “ stfanus’i; tishtlieta, “ stfais." , 

438. In the Gothic^ as we have before remarked (§. 432.), 
the m of the secondary forms has resolved itself into pn. 
This termination, h6wever, has entirely vanished from the 
Old High Gernjan,* with the exception of a solitary exam¬ 
ple, which* has preserved the original m in preference, to 
the Gothic u ; nhmfely, lirnem, e “ discam" in Kero. In the 
Lithuanian, both the mutilated m and the fuller ending mi 
h^ve*. degenerated into u, and «therefpre just as failcau, “ I 
hold,” is related tothe4o be presupposed laikam from laikami, 
so is •buivau to the Sanscrit a-bhavamS* I was.” With respect 
to the Sclavonic, I may refefr the reader to what has been 

* In the second person the form ave-s also holds good with the radical 
consonant'Suppressed and the termination rctaihed, as in the Latin nomi¬ 
native pe-e for ped-s. • 
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said generally on the singular secondary terminations, and 
to what will follow hereafter on *the preterit^ in particular. 

439. With regard to the origin of the termination pi 
the first person, I consider mi to, be a" weakened form of 
the syllable -mo (compare p. 102), which, in Sanscrit) and 
Zend, lies at the # foundation of the oblique case of the? sim¬ 
ple pronoun as its theme. In the word daddmi, mi has the 
same relation to the ma in which it originates, as the 
Latin i bears in compounds like tubiCIN’(-cinis)t tq the 
true radical form C&N*. The secondary form rests on a 
further weakening of mi to m, which, if it be of most re¬ 
mote antiquity, as would appear from i£s striking accord¬ 
ance with the sister languages of Europe, still does not be¬ 
long to those times when the‘organization of the language 
was yet flourishing in all its parts, and in full vigour. I 
do not, at least, believe, that in the youth of our family of 
languages there was already a double series of personal 
terminations; but I entertain the conjecture, that, in the 
course of time, the terminations underwent a polishing 
process in those places’ where «an accession to the ante¬ 
rior part (in the augment preterites),^ or an insertion into 
thp interior (in the potential or optative), had giverf greater 
occasion for such a process.* The r grtidual prevalence of 
the mutilated terminations is illustrated by the fact, that, 
in .Latin, all the plurals end in* mux, in (rreek in pev (peg), 
while in Sanscrit the corresponding fohn ma* only re¬ 
mains in the primary forms, and # even in these shews 
itself nol, unfrequently in the mutilated form ma, which, |n 
the secondary terminations; has beconSe*the rule : hence 
we have, indeed, tarp-d-mas, sarp-d-mas, and occasionally 
tarp-d-ma, &c., corresponding to repit-a-petr, serp-i-mus 
(§. 209 a . 1.); but constantly atarp-d-ma, asarp-d-ma, con¬ 
trasted with erepir-o-peg, serpebamus; constantly ds-ma with 


♦ Compare Vipcalismus, Rem. 16. 
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^(<r)-fxes, erdmus, dadyd-ma wjth (ttBoi'rj-fieg, and tishthS-ma with 
stSmus. To pais, however,‘to the explanation of the termi¬ 
nation mas, we ‘might conjecture*that it should he divided 
into m-as ; that the m shpuld stand as theme, but the as as 
a plvral nominative termination; for mas ends like 
padasi peg like nodes, and the personal endings always ex¬ 
press a nominative relation. It is, however, also possible 
that the s of mas rests on the same principle as the ,<? of the 
Zenc^'juoyjAo yus, “you,” for yusmi, and the s of the San¬ 
scrit nas, vas, and Latin nos, voS* 1 Then would 'ercrcr 
ad-mas signify “ I and they eat,” as we, have seen that 
a-sm& was considered a copulative compound with the sense 
of “ I and they” (§. 333.). In this, view the Veda termi¬ 
nation ihasi, on which rests •'the Zend maid —for instance, 

€' < l 

dadmasi, dademahi, “we give”- 1 -would ap¬ 

pear to be a mutilation and weakening of the dependent 
pronoun sma, or the i of masi as a mutilation- of & (= a + i) ; 
and masi (for mast) would thus join itself to asmd for masmL 
The independent asm& would have lost the first, and the 
termination masi the second m. If, however, the first sup¬ 
position be the true one, the i of masi tpight be compared 
with thd Greek demonstrative i omitting reference to the 
difference of quantity. 


* §§. 335.330.337. ‘ t 

t As in file expression “ we” other bompnnions arc more usually attri¬ 
buted to the / than the person or persons addressed, to whom, in fact, things 
age usually recounted in which they have had po share; and a% moreover, 
for the idea “ we twd',” Jn its simple useytfi special Vorm is provided, which 
perhaps existed before other duals; it«eem%to me little likely that Potts 
conjecture is correct, tliat the syllable mas of the t first person plural pro¬ 
perly expressed “ I and thou”; and tliat thus, through the s, the pronoun 
of the second person was expressed, in the same form in which it appears 
in the singular of the, verb, which in any case we are obliged to derive 
from the fc of tyam, since, by the explanation*above, the s is originally 
given. e , 
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440. The Old High German^ exhibits the first person 
plural in the very full and perfect shape Ms, as well in 
the primary as in the secondary fopms— i. es in the indica¬ 
tive and conjunctive—while the # Gothia has in the one 
merely m, in the other' ma. In the Lithuanian we .find 
everywhere me; in the Cahriolan mo, for instance, d&amo, 
“ we labour 1 '; but the Old Sclavonic has a naked m or my 
—the lattei, however, only in a few verbs, which have, in 
the singular, my (p. 609); • for instance, i&Mbi ya-my, “we 
eat,” ad-mas; B*Mbi vye-my, “we know,” = f<WB 

t lid-mas. This Sclavqnic n y, fdr Ecoroo, which, according 
to §. 255. a., we might expect would ansWfer to the Sanscrit 
W a, is, I believe, produced by the euphonic influence of the 
original termination of the form s (compare §. 271.).' It is 
mere difficult to account for the long e in Old High # Ger¬ 
man, unless Graff (l. 21) be right in his conjecture, that the 
termination mes may rest upon the termination, peculiar to 
the Vedas, mnsi. We should then have to assume, either 
that the i which had been dropped from the termination 
had been replaced by the lengthening of the antecedent 
vowel (thus mds fop mds, as in Gothic <? = "3TT d, §. 69.),’ or 
that the ?, had fallen back into the preceding syllable; for 
out of ai we have, in Old High German, as in Sanscrit, L 
In Gothic, we may be surprised that tlie more mutilated 
termination m should answer t<3 the fuller Sanscrit termi¬ 
nation mas, while the shorter ma 9 of the secondary 
forms has remained unaltered; thus bair-a-m, "ferimus ,” 
contrasted with bhar-d-ffias and bair-ai-ma, “ feramus ,” 

answering to HtjFT Shar-d-ma, Probably* tile diphthong ai, 
and, in the preterite conjunctive, the long i (written ei, as 
in bar-ei-ma ), was found better* able to bear the weight of 
the personal termination, after the same principle by 
which the reduplication syllable of the preterite, in the 
Gothic, has only maintained itself in the long syllabic roots, 
but has perished in the short. We must ^consider that the 
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Sanscrit, in the reduplicated preterite has, in like manner, 
«Vm<7, not utos; but tjic Gothic! in this place, does nbt 
share the terhainafion ma with the Sanscrit, but — as I be- 

• . f r 

lieve, for the sake of the shortness of the antecedent vowel— 
has £ simple m ; -hence, for instance^ bund-u-m, “ we bound,” 
answering to WWfo*? habandh-i-rrfa. • . 

441. In the dual, the Sanscrit has im* in the primary 
forms, an<J va in the secondary, in analogy with the plural 
mas, ma* The difference between thfe dual arid the plural 
is, however, so far an accidental cnef in that, as we have 
before observed (§.434.), thte dual tMs a corruption of 
m. This difference is, nevertheless, of remote anti¬ 
quity, and existed before the individualization of the Ger¬ 
man, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, which* all participate in 
this peculiar dual form. The Lithuanian universally has vm, 
tfifc^Old Sclavonic, together with ba va, an inorganic V ye 
(p. 41$): but the Gothic has three forms, and the most 
perfect in the conjunctive, where, for instance, bair-ai-va 
has the same relation to bhar-i-va, as, in the plural, 
bair-ai-ma to wfcq bhar-&-r%a. The reason why the dual 
ending, in this position, has'maintained itself most com¬ 
pletely,‘plainly lies, as in the case of the plural, in the 
antecedent diphthong, which Jias felt itself strong enough to 
bear the syllable va. In the indicative present, however, 
the long d which,, in the Sanscrit bkar-d-vm, ^precedes the 
personal ^termination, has, in ^the Gothic, shortened itself, 
in all probability, as, in the plural, bair-a-m, and, In the 
Greek, c6ep-o-uej, contrasted with bkar-d-mas: then, how- 

• * 1 ' V # { 

ever, v has permitted itself to ip extinguished, and out of 
baira(v)as, by a union of both the vowels, bairds has been ge¬ 
nerated, as o, in Gothic, is the long form of a (§. 69.) ; and 
hence, in the nominative plural* masculine of the a class, 
in like manner 6s is produced out of a -f as, so that, for 
instance*, qairds, “ men/ 1 answers * to the Sanscrit virds, 

“ heroes ” (out of vira-as .) Ir\ the indicative preterite we 
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Cannot expect to meet with 6s, as this tense ha$ .for its 
coimectiijg voWel not a Wilt u; nor can ,we expect to meet 
with VrUh since va, like the plural ma, dhn bo borne only 
by diphthongs or long vowels, *f he peyct in tutu is u-v, 
as analogous to the plural vmuu At the end of a word, 
however; v is subject, where preceded by a short vqjvel, 
to be changed ixfto u. Hence, for instance, thiu, “ ser - 
vum" (for thiv), from the base THIVAi and thus, also, 
from u-v, first m-m, and ne^t long d, may have beeij gene¬ 
rated, by the compression of the two, short vowels into "one 
long. - I therefore holdthe u of magu, “ we two can,''* siyu, 
“ we two are,” the only evidence for the form under discus¬ 
sion,* to be. long, and write magu, siyu, as contractions 
of magu-u, siyvru, fnom mag-u-i^ siy-u-v. Should, however, 
the u of this* termination* be neither ldng nor the npSHern 
contraction of an originally long u, it would then be identical 
with that which stands as a connecting vowel in magfu-ts, 
mag-u-m, or it would be explainable os magu from ‘mqgvrr, 
siyu from siyva. Independently, however, of the phonetic 
impossibility of the last mentioned form, the immediate 
annexation of the personal ending to the root is incredible, 
because the first dual "person would ’thus present,a con¬ 
trast scarcely to be justified to the second, and to all those 
of the plural, as well as to the most, ancient practice 
of this tense.® In Zend I knew no example of the first 
person dual. • 

442. Of the medial terminations I shall treat par¬ 
ticularly hereafter. The following is a Summary view of 
the points of comjlhrison ,ye have obtained for the firsf 
person of the transitive active form- 


* A f mag is throughout Inflected as a preterite, and also"the verb sub¬ 
stantive in both plurals, Grimm has, certainly with justice, deduced the 
form of the first dual persqp of all the preterites from the jforegping in¬ 
stances. 
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• SINGULAR. • 

c 

SANSCRIT. ZE^D. GREEK, c ■ LATIN. * GERMAN. UTH. OLD SCLAV. 

tishthdmi, histdmy <' lorrjpi, sto, * stamp, stotomi, stoyu. 1 

daSSdmi, dadhdmi ,* biSw/uii do, .... dumi, 1 damyt 

asmi, ahmi, * e/j/ii, c sum, im, esmi, yestny. 

bhardnfi, bar&mi, <j>epw, fero, *baira, .... .... 

vahdmif, vazdmi, veho, * viga,* . wezu* ve£u. 

tishtheyam, .... to-ratijv, stem, .... r> .... .... 

dadydm, daidhyaiim, 6 SiSottiv, dm, . . 

(a)syam, hyahml siem, siyau, 

bhareyam, « (<pepoiv), a feram, • bavrau, 

avaham, vazem, eix ov * vehebam, tceziau, .... 

dIjal. 


tishthdvas, 

dadvas, 

bharavas, 

4 

vahdvaf 
bhareva ( • 
vaheva, 
avahdva, 


stowiwd, stoiva. 
dudatva, 7 dadevn. 

' bairos, . 

vtgds, wezawa, vefeva. 
bairaiea , 8 . . p. ..... 

tmgaivn," .... ve(yeva. ,J 

wezewa, 0 ... . 


PLURAL. 

tishthdmas, ... . V<rra/ues, stamus, *8tam$s, store ime, storm. 

tishtlidmasi," histamahi . .... .... . 

dadmas, .... Stdopet, c damns, .... dudame , 7 damy.' 

dadmasi, 11 dadbnahi, ...'. .... .... . 

t * 4 

bhardmas , r .... tpepope^, ferimus, bairam, .... .... 

bharamasi, 11 baramahi, { . . . . 

vahdmas, t .... cxopef, vehirnus, vigam, wezamc, ve{om. 

vahdmasi, 11 vazdmahi, . .... .... .... 

tishthema, histaema, • loTainpes, stcmus, .... .... stoim 

dadyuma, daidhy&maf diJoiij/ues, demus, .... .... daschdymy 

bharema, baraema, rpepotpes, feramus, bairaima, H .... .... 

vahenia, vazaema , L exoipes, vehamus, v\gaima, n .... vefyem. 9 
avahSma, vazama ? eT^o/uet, vehabamus, c wezem$,‘° .... 

4 §• 255. 0. 2 See §. 39„ ^ 3 If ox«k, for F j'xo?, be related 

to <?x w j then ex w a ^ s0 stands for Fex®, and belongs to vahami and veho. 
The signifi<»tion, also, of movement in the compounds di/ex®, 3<ex«, 
«mx«> &c., is plainly perceivable; then* the # Sanscrit root vah signifies. 


* Sa:m apd etdmds belong to the Old High German, the other forms 
to the Gothic. 
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also, “ to bear,” “ trngen ,” from which ,we easily arrive at the idea of 
“ having.” In the Greek, however, it seems that, in th*s verb, two roots 
of distinct origin have intermixed themselves, namely, *£X vah, and 

2XE (ZXH) stih, “ to bear,” with transposition of the root vow41, 
as in pephrjKa, as related to BA£. If, however, i x <a and <r X ij-a-a> belong to 
one root, the first must then stand for a-ex"? with the loss of tfte <r. 
We must not, however, consider the,spiritus asper of and ofsimi- 
lar forms, as a substitute for tlis <r, as it is very satisfactorily explained by 
§. 104. 4 In p. 213 of my Glossary I have made the Sanscrit vah 

correspond to the Gothic vagyan,“ to set in motion”; but this pagya be¬ 
longs, like the Lithuanian mz-6-yu , to the causal vdhaydmi (§. 109*? G.): 
the primitive of vayya has weakened in the present the root vowel to 
i (p. 10G), and only appears in connection with the preposite ga (ga-vi-ga, 
ga-vag). 'In the Lithuanian, the a of wazoyu , “ I ride*in a carriage,” rests on 
the long d of the Sanscrit vdhaydmi ; tlw e of wezu on the short a of vahdmi. 
’ Though, at tl\e beginning of the Vendjplad, (Olshauscn’s edition,)<the form 
daidyahm belong to the Sanscrifrroot dhd, “to plac<?’—which, if not b^itself, 
at least in conjunction with few, has the meaning “to make,” “to cVeate” 
—still we deduce this much from daidyahm , that it is also derivable 
from tfd, “togive”: unless the y has exercised no aspirating powejr on the 
antecedent d, and thus would necessarily come daidyahm. On the roots 
mu) da =^T da, “to give,” and ms^ da =T|T dhd, “ to place," compare Bur- 
nouf’s pregnant Note 217 to the Ya^na (y. 336), and Fr. Windischman's 
excellent critiqub in the Jena Literar. Zoit. July 1834. p. 143. 6 See 

§. 430. 7 Or, without* reduplication, duwa, as the analogue of the 

din^plar durmi , together with which, also, a redoubled form, but wanting 
the mi termination, is extant. b See §. 44?. y See §. 255. e. 

10 See Mielcke, p. 100.18. ' Veda dialect, see §.£39. 12 See 

§. 440. I3 * Euphonic for dadymifi bcc Dobrojvsky, pp. o9 and 539. 

11 See §§. 440, 441. 
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413. The Sanscrit pronominal base iva or lv& (§. 326.) 
has, in its connection with • verbal themes, split it9elf 
into various forms, the t either remaining unaltered, or 
being modified to* th or m dh, or—as in Greek, av has de¬ 
generated into ffy:the ‘ v has either been maintained or 
removed, the a has ‘ either remained unaltered oi* been 
weakened to i, or altogether displaced. The* complete 

• \ s s 2 
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pronominal form shews itpelf in the middle voice, as this 
affects weightier terminations, and therefore has guarded 
Qiore carefully against ,the mutilation of the pronoun, upon 
the same principle as that in which, in Sanscrit, the verbal 
foms which take Guna admit no irregular mutilations of the 
roots. For it is natural that a form which loves strengthen¬ 
ing phould at least, under circumstances which prevent 
that process, repudiate the contrary extreme of niutilation. 

c 

Hepce *we say, for example, as mi, “ I am,” with the root 
undiminished, because the latter would accept Guna in the 
singular, if a would admit of Guna ;* but we say, in the 
dual sms, in the plural smas, in the potential sydmi ‘because 
the two plural numbers and the entire potential refuse all 
Guna ‘exaltation, and hence? consistently, all radical mutila¬ 
tion, After the same principle, the pronoun of the second 
person shews itself in its most complete shape in the 


* Upon Guna and Vriddhi sec §§. 26.29. I may here append, in justi¬ 
fication of §. 29., what I have already indented in my Vocalismus (p ix), 
that 1 no longer seek the reason why a is incapable of Gunfl, although it may 
be compounded into long a with an antecelcnt a, in the supposition that 
Guna and Vriddhi were identical in the case of a—for a + a, as well as § Y », 
give a —but in this, that a, as the weightiest vowel, in most of the cases 
in which i and ureceive Guna, is sufficient of itself, and hence receives no 
increment, according, to the same principle by which' the long vowels 2 
and u in most places Remain unaltered where on a precedes i or u (Gramm. 
Crit. §. $4.). It is, moreover, only an opinion of the grammarians, that a 
has no Guna: the fact is, that o in the Guna, as in the Vriddhi degree, be- 
0 comes a, but on account of its weight seldom u^e&this capability. When, 
however, this hapf)cnb, i and w for the most part, in the same situation, 
haye only Guna; for instance, bibhcdi, “ l]f) clave,” from bhid, together with 
jagdma , “he went,” from gam. , It is, however, natural, that where so 
great an eleyation is required as that * and u become, not l, 6 (=o + t, 
a+u), but dij du , in such a case a should exert the only power of eleva¬ 
tion of whieh it is capable : hence, for instance, we have marlavu , “ de¬ 
scendant of Manu,” from manu, as sdiva from Siva, and kduravya from 
kuru. < ^ 
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middle voice, namely, in’the plur%l, where the primary forms 
end in dhvi, and the secondary in dhvam! and, in the 
imperative singular, where the teijaination °sva has indeed 
allowed the T sound to vanish intps, butihas yet. preserved 
the v of tvam, “ thou.' 1 °As we shall have hereafter to con¬ 
sider the medial forms in* particular, we now turn to the 
transitive active form. This has nowhere completely 
preserved- the semi-vowel of the base tva, yet I believe I 
recognise a remnant of it *in the th, which stands* in the 
primary forms, as well in the dual as in the plural, and, 
in the reduplicated.preterite,'also in the singular. On 
the other hand, the secondary forms, a& they generally 
have blunter terminations, so also they have, in the two 
plurals, the pure tenuis; heAce, for instance, fishtM-ta, 
iarnu'rjTe, opposed to tisltiha-tha, Harare ; and, in the* ’dual, 
tishlhStam, laralvjrov, opposed to tishtathas , tararov. We see 
from this, that, in Sanscrit, the aspirate? are heavier than 
the tenues or the medials; for they are the union of the 
full tenuis or medial, with an audible h (§. 12.), and 
tislithntha must then be pronounced tisht-hat-ha ; and I 
think that I recognise in the h of the tei ruination the 
dying breath of the v of tvam . * • 

444. The above examples shew that the full termination 
of the second person, in the dual present, is thas, and, in 
the plural, tha: we have, however, seen.the dua„ in the 
nominative, arise from the # strengthening of th(j plural 
terminations (§. 206.). As, however, the personal termina¬ 
tions, being pronojninal, staled in the closest connection 
with the noun, it might be assumed, that tHfe second person 
plural in the verb was once tfias, and that the dual termi¬ 
nation thds had developed itself»from this; but that, in the 
lapse of time, the s'had escaped from the tkas, add the long 
vowel from the dual thds. We must consider that even, 
in the first person, the t of mas has but a precarious tenure, 
as, even in the primary forms, we often meet with ma. • If, 
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however, in the second person plural, thas originally stood, 
the Latin tis corresponds 1 well to it, and it would confirm 
Thiersch’s conjecture, "derived ' from the hiatus, that in 
• Homer, instead of re th& termination recr may have stood as 
analogous to near (Third Edition, §. 163.). As to the origin 
of the s of the termination thas, it is without doubt iden¬ 
tical with that of mas in the first person: it is thus either 
to be divided as th-as, and as to be explained as a plural 
nominative termination, or thfe s of tha-s is a remnant of 
the dependent pronoun sma (§. 439); as also, in an 
isolated situation, yu-shmt “ you,” stands approximate to 
a-smS, “ we.” If the latter assumption be correct, pos¬ 
sibly in the m of the secondary dual termination tarn 
we ,raay recognise, the second consonant of r sma; so that 
this. dependent pronoun has suffered a twofold mutilation, 
surrendering at qjje time its m, at another its s. In this 
respect we may recur to a similar relation in the Lithu¬ 
anian dual genitives mumu, yumu, opposed to the plural 
locatives mususe, yvsuse (§. 176.). As, however, the secon¬ 
dary forms, by rule, art deduced by mutilation from the 
primary, we might, still—whether,,the first or the second 
theory be the true one of the.termination thas —deduce 

c 

duller m from the livelier concluding s ; as also in 
Greek,' in the drimary forms, we find rov, from thas ; 
as, in the first; person, yev from mas, /utey, and, in the 
Prakrit?, bin from the Sanscrit bins (§. 97.). Thus, 
also, may the dual case-termination wn*T bhydm have arisen 
t from the plural bhyas originally by .a* mere lengthening 
of the vowel (see §. 215.), but?‘later the concluding s may 
have degenerated into m. ' 

445. While the Greek already, in the primary form, has 
allowed the s of the dual ending thas to degenerate into v, 

, in the Gothic the ancient s has spread itself over primary 
and -dfecoisdary forms; and we are able to deduce from 
this a ne^ proqf, that where, in Sanscrit, in the second 
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person dual, a nasal shews itself this did not arise out of s 
till after the separation'of languages. The a which pre¬ 
ceded the 9 has, however,* escape^ from the Gothic, and, 
in fact, in pursuance of an universal »law, by which a 
before a terminating *^of 9 polysyllable is either entirely 
extinguished, or weakenecf to i. The first of these alter¬ 
natives has occurred; and thus is answers to the Sanscrit 
thas, as, in the nominative singular of the bases in a, vulfs 
answers to the Sanscrit • vrikas and Lithuanian* wilkas. 
Compare bair-a-ts wi$h WtyiH bar-a-thas, tf>ep-e-rov, and fur¬ 
ther, bair-ai-ts with bhar-d-tam, <pep-oi-Tov. The Scla- 
vonian has been compelled, according t<5 §. 225. to give 
up the terminating consonant of the termination in 
question ; the Lithuanian has bfeen inclined to do s<y: both, 

o a u 

in* fact, make ta correspond to the ^ thas of the Sanscrit 
primary forms, as well as to the tam of the secondary. 
Comp, the Sclavonic aACta das-ta (see §. 436.), the Lithuanian 
dus-ta or duda-ta, “you two give,” with cLat-thas , 

hfSo-rov ; AA/kAbTA dashdy-ta “you two should give;” 
^'flTrW dadyd-tam, dtSohyfov ; and Lithuanian dudo-ta, “ you 
two gave,” with \adat-tam, edtSo-Tov. 

. 1 , ^446. I» the Zend, I know no example of the‘second 
dual person ; but th&t of the plural runs as in the Sanscrit 
primary forms, as<s iha,^ and in the secondary ta. The 
Gr^ek, Latin, ‘and Sclavonic havb everywhere re, Ts, te ; the 
Latin has in the imperative alone weakened it^ tis to te 


* 442. 13 . Dobrowsky docs* not cite any duaf: it is plain, how¬ 

ever, from the plurul daschdyt a, that? the dual, if it be used, cannot sound 
otherwise than as given, in the text. • 
t In the Zend we might explain the aspiration, according to §. 47., as a 
remaining effect of the earlier v: as, however, in Sanscrit, the semi-vowel 
is entirely free from this influence, we prefer for both languages the con¬ 
jecture put forward p. 612, that the h contained in th is the areal ffepresen- 
lative of the v. 
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(§. 444.). The Gothic has everywhere th, with the termi¬ 
nating vowel polished away: this th is, howevpr* in my 
opinion, neither to be identified faith the SpiScrit-Zend th 
of the primary forms, nor to be exjpfcf&ied by virtue of 
the usual law of displacement by which th is required for 
the older t ; but very probably the Gothic^ personal termi¬ 
nation, before it lost the end vowel, was da. The Gothic, 
in fact, affects, in grammatical terminations, or suffixes 
between- two vowels, a d for the original t, but willingly 
converts this d, after the suppression of the concluding 
vowel, into th (see §. 91.). On the Gothic d here men¬ 
tioned rests also "the High German t (§.87.), by a dis¬ 
placement which has thus brought back the original tenuis :* 
hence 4 ..we find, for instance, Old High German, w'eg-a-t , 
answering to the Latin veh-i-tis, Greek e^-e-Te!' (p. 618. \), 
Lithuanian wez-a-te, Old Sclavonic be^ete ve^-e-te, Sanscrit 
vah-a-thci, Zend ai<jaj£aj(> vaz-a-tha, and presupposing in 
Gothic an older vigid for vigith. 

447. We now turn - to the singular. The primary form? 
have here, in Sanscrit, the termination fw si,* and the se¬ 
condary only ^ s. Out of si, however, under certain con¬ 
ditions, 1 frequently comes shi (§. 21.), which has <also be^i* 
preserved in the Zend, which has changed the original si 
to hi; as JWM&Mfbavahi and jwm ahi, “ thou art,” opposed 
to hhavasi, asi (for as-si ); but kerenuishi, 

" thou nvakest,” opposed to krindshi, as kri, according 

to the fifth class (§. 109'. 4.), would form. In the secondary 
forms, according to I. 56\, the, concjjudjng sibilant, with a 
preceding m a, W become $ and, with jus d, jam dd, but 
after other vowels has remained ; hence 
fraSrdvayd, thou spakest, opposed to HT^irq'^'R ptdsrdvayas / 
but mrads* “ thou spakest,” opposed to mgffrf abros, 

f i write purposely, *nd render "ii by 6, because I now find 

myself compelled to, adopt the remarks of B,urnouf, founded on the best 
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for which irregularly abrfvfc (Gramm. Crit. §. 352.), 

Among the European cognate languages, the Old Sclavonic 
takes decided precedence ‘for the .fidelity and consistency 
with which it has preserved the primary termination si or 
shi, and so distributed that the first has remained in 
the archaic conjugation, uuNteitter in all the others. I 

and oldest manuscripts ( Ya$na, pp, lvii. lviii.), that & as well as ^ stands 
for the Sanscrit wt; the first, however, only for the initial ai!d medial, 
and always accompanied by the neiy Gunn (§. 26.)—thus always 
for on initial and medial*^,—and the latter only^for a terminating qft 
and without the appendage of as; as also before q 4 at the end of a word 
no ju a is inserted. As^a medial letter^ ^ appears sometimes as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanscrit W a, and is then produced by the influent either 
of an antecedent v or b ub6yo for ubhaySs, p. 27V), or it 

represents in the diphthong Si, the a clement of the Sanscrit ^ & 

(=a + i). As, however, vp in the purest texts prefers a penultimate posi¬ 
tion, it would seem that, in point of origin, it is the solution of the syllable 
as, as this terminating syllable, in Sanscrit, becomes 6 only before 
sonants, in Zend always (§. 56 b .). Yet I* do not believe that it has been 
the intention of the Zend speech or writing ,tb distinguish the Guna 
’ *T, 6, i.e. the 6 which springs from 7 u with a inserted before it, from 
that which springs from as, by vocalization bf the s to u; for each 
o consists of a + and upon the value and the proftunoiation the question 
whether the « or the o element had precedence cefh have no influence, or 
whether an a was thrust before th%« or a u after the a. Tha»po«||ion of 
a vowel in a word may, however, well have an yifluence pn its value; - 
and it is conceivable thqj; the conceding 6, kept pure, from the Guna a, % 
appeared more important than that which, at the beginning or middle of s . 
word, received the accession of an a .* If the crqde forms in u, in ZendLas in 
Sanscrit, had Guna in the vocative (§. 265.), the concluding Guna vft would 
also, as I believe, be repregenteU in Zend by ^ and not tiy s. I can, 
however, as it is, discover no reason why a concluding in Sanscrit, pro¬ 
duced by Guna out of u, should be represented in Zend in {)ie out way or 
Jhe other. 
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subjoin the verbs of the 
examples of the more 
Sanscrit. 

OLD SCLAVONIC? 

KCH yeni, “ es," 

AAFh dasi, 1 “das” 

Win ynsi , 1 “ edis," 

B’bCti ryesi , 1 “ novisti" 

hi ei mi fieshi, “ bibis" 

hiEiriH chieshi, “ quiescis," 

cwtucniH smyeypshi(sja), “rides,'' 

BtiKiim vyeyeshi, “flas 

^NAKUiH (nayeshi, “ novisti," 

uouuih yishi(sya), “ times," 

4,’kKiun « dyeyeshi, “fads," 

&HBE1111; svhiveshi, “ vivis ” 

iiAaeiuh padeshi, “ cadis," 

be^eiuh vpgeslii, “ veil is," 

cniimu spishi, “ dormis” 

PEqEiiivi rpcheshi, “ diets,” • 

^ ^ • 

•i'^ACEiuu tryqseshi(sja), 'V tremis, 

13 ’Jjaeihh fiyedeshi, “affligis,” 

NEC Emu neseshi, “fers 

be 11111 gobeshi, ‘ivodas,”* 

AE£Ewh dereshi, “ cxc’bris," 

ii^oiunuiH proshishi, “precaris 

r A ah 11111 yadishi, “ vifaperas," 

CAbjuitiwii slyshishi, “ audis," 

^BEHiimn grenishi, “ sontfs" 

n^AHilm p&dishi, “pellis 

ha^thmh vartishi, “ vertis," 8 

bsahiuh bddishi, “ expergefacis,' 

CMiiikmun smischisi, “nictaris,” 


archaic conjugation, with several 
.ftsual, for comparison with the 

SANSCRIT. 

•- 9 

vjfff asi. 

dad6.su 
atsi. 
vdtsi. 

• 2 

TW^I pivasi. 

( sfaM. 

smayasd? 

^Tftr vdsi. 

STRTfol jdndsi* 

f^fif bibhftshi. 

dadh6si.° 

- • 1 

w^nt jtvusi. 

JTfffH puiiasi. * 

Vfftr vahasi. 

svapishi. 

, vachusi. 

Irasnsi. 

fruiftr vidliyasi. 

•fTffff nayasiJ 

Sprfiff hvayasi. 

g <31 Dh drinusi, “ laceras." ® 

• • 

prichchhasi, “ interrogas." 
gadasi, “ loqueris." 
srtytehi. 11 \ 

^Tftr svanasi. 

pddayasi. 12 
vartasi. 

WtlRfij. bddhayasi. 
mishasi. 


1 See §. 43G. 2 Compare mipo pivo, “ beer.” •’ A middle 
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form, which is replaced in Sclavonic by*thc appended reflective. * Ac¬ 
cording to the ninth class (§’109\ 5.),*but with irregular suppression of 
the n of the root jna, which in the second class wotold form jndsi, to which 
the Sclavonic form approaches more closely. 5 Dhd, “ to pladb,” 

obtains, through the preposition vi, the f m caning “to make” (compare 
§. 442., Rem. 5). Perhaps the ^amiolan root dtlam, “ I work,” it based 
on this root, so thatjt would stand for dedam (§. 17.), retaining thb redu¬ 
plication which is peculiar to the Sanscrit and Greek verb, as also the 
Lithuanian dzdu and demi. 0 Observe the favourite interchange be¬ 
tween v and t or / (§.20. and # §. 409., Rem. +); on this perhaps rests 
the relation of the inseparable preposition ra{ —which in Several * 

compounds corresponds in sense to $hc Latin dis (Dobr. p. 422, &c.)—to 
the Sanscrit vahir, “ outer," for ^ h is frequently represented by the 

Sclavonic^ (•> as h 1 Zend by jar ; e.g. in vahdnri, vaxdmi, 

vefit. The Sanscrit . vahis, however, is found in Sclavonic in 
another form besides Ihis, viz. with*the v hardened to 6; hence iiE^ 
befc “without V; in verbal combinations b( and bo( (Dobr. p. 413, &c.) 

7 I have no doubt of the identity of the Sclavonic root nes and tha San¬ 
scrit n/, which agree in the meaning “to bring”; and in many passages 
in the Episode of the Deluge the Sanscrit ni may bo very welt rendered 
jy “ to carry.” With reference to the sibilant which is added in Sclavonic 
observe, also, the relation of the root slys, “ to hear,” to the Sanscrit sru 
and Greek KAy. h In the infinitive (bati and preterite {bach the 

Sclavonic form of the root resembles very strikingly the Zend 
xbayemi , a complex but legitimate modification of the Sanscrit hvaydm » 
(}§. 42. 57.). 9 The root is properly dar, according to the Gramma¬ 

rians % dri , and rjfT nd (euphonic for na) the character of^the ninth 
class (5j. 100 \ 5,1. Compare Vocalisn^us, p. 179. • 10 JRcmark the 

Zend form pFrdsahi. In Russian s-prhity means “ to carry." 

11 Irregularly for srundshi, from tjic roftt sru, wfth the character of the 
fifth class (§. 109*. 4.), and n euphonic for n (comp. Rem. 7.). 12 The 

causal form of pad , “ to go."* The Sclavonic has ii for a, according to 
§. 255. h. The Latin pello appear^ to me to belong to this root, with ex¬ 
change of d for / (§. 17.), to which, a following y may have assimilated 
itself—as, in Greek, &Wot from a\yos —as a remnant of the causal character 
*PI aya (§. 374.). 

448. The Lithuanian has, in common with the Greek, pre¬ 
served the full termination si only in the verb ^ubsfcmtive, 
where es-si and the Doric U~<ri hold out a sisterly hand to 
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each other. In other cases c the two- languages appropriate 
the syllable in question so jtiiat the Lithuanian retains every¬ 
where the it the'G/eek, ip concordance with the, Latin apd 
Gothic the s. Compare tfce Lithuanian dud-i with the San¬ 
scrit pi add-si , Sclavonic da-si, G]^ek'3t$ci>-f, and Latin das. 
Just a 3 dudh-i has suppressed its radical vowel before that of 

* l 

the termination, so in Mielcke’s first and second conjugation 
is the connecting vowel removed, while the third r and fourth 
# form a diphthong of it with i, as in the first person with the 
u; hence wez-i for weze-i, opposed to ^he Sanscrit vah-a-si, 
Zend vaz-a-hi, Sclavonic vez-e-si, Latin veh-is, Gothic viy-is 
(§. 109M.), Greek *e^-e/y, and its own plural vez-e-ie, as 
duda-te opposed to dudh-i ; ‘but yessk-a-i, “thou seekest,” 
analogous to the first person l yessk-a-u. In the Greek, how¬ 
ever, tli'e i of the second person in ‘the conjugation in o> has 
hardly been lost entirely, but has very probably retired back 
into the preceding syllable. As, for instance, yeveretpa out of 
yeverepta = Sanscrit janitri ; peAatva out of peKavta (§. 119.), 
pel^oiv, ’xjEipuiv , apelvuv, for /xe£/<oi', &c. (§. 300.); so also 
repit-et-s out of Teprr-e-ai == Sanscrit tarp-a-si. Or are we 
to assume, that in Greek the i has exercised an attractive 
force similar to that in Zend £§. 4L), and accordingly thg* 
antecedent syllable has assimilated itself by the insertion of 
an i, so'that repirets is. to be explained as arising from an 
older forni t epTreurt,? I think not, because of the i forms ex¬ 
tant now t in Greek, no one exhibits such a power of assimi¬ 
lation, and, for instance, we find yevecrts, repevi, pehavt , not 
yev$t<Tts, &c. The power which # is not attached to the living 
i is hardly to be ascribed to the dead." 

449. The Lithuanian carries over the i of the primary 
forms also to the secondary, at least tc the preterite, or 
has brought it back by an inorganic path to this place, 
which it must have originally occupied; so that, for instance, 
buw-ai corresponds to the Sanscrit arbhav-as, “thou wast.” 
On‘ .the other hand, in the Sclavonic the secondary forms 
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are without any personal sign oft distinction, since the termi¬ 
nating s of the cognate language^ has been compelled to yield 
to .the universal law of suppression pf terminating consonants 
(§. 255. ?.). Hence, for instance# the imperatives aasEah 
dashdi, "give," BE 3 * ve£ye,j‘ drive,” answering to the^San- 
crit dadyds , vaMs, Zend daidydo (§. 442., observ. 5, and §t 56 b .), 
vazois, Greek StSolys, eyj if, Latin d&s, vehds, Gothic vigais. 

450. There remain two isolated singular terminations 
which require our consideration, fy dhi and y tka. »The first 
is found in Sanscrit in the imperative of the second principal 
conjugation, which answers to the Greek conjugation in yu ; 
the latter in the reduplicated preterite of verbs in general. 
The termination dhi has, however, split itself into two forms; 
inasmuch as, in ordinary language, consonants alone have 
the power to bear the full dhi, but behind vowels ajl that 
remains of the dh is the aspiration; hence, for instance, 
bh&hi, “shine,” pa-hi, “rule,” in contrast to ad-dhi , “eat,” 
vid-dhi, “know,” vag-dhi, “speak,” yuny-dhi, “bind/’ That, 
however, dhi originally had universal prevalence, may be 
inferred from the fact, that in Greek the corresponding 61 
spreads itself over consonants and vowels, since we find not , 
only icr- 81 , KeKpa\di, avw^d/, ireneurBt, but also <pa 6 i, f$i, <rrfjOi , 
&c.: furthermore from this, that in Sanscrit, also, many 
other aspirates have so far undergone mutilation, thafc nothing 
buj; the breathing has remained ;* inasmuch os, for instance, the 
root dha, “ to lay,” forms hita in the participle passive; and 
the dative termination bhyam in the pronominal first person, 
although at an extremely remote period, has been mutilated 
to hyam (§. 215.): finally from this that in tnore modern dia¬ 
lects also, in many places, a tnere h is found where the San¬ 
scrit still retains the full aspirated consonant, as also the 
Latin opposes its humus to the Sanscrit bhumi. *The opinion 
I have founded on other grounds, that it is not the ending hi 
which, as the original, has strengthened itself jo d^i after 
consonants, but, conversely, dhi, which, after vowels, has mu- 
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tilated itself to hi* has be$n since• confirmed by evidence 
drawn from the Veda dialect, which 1 have brought to the aid 
of the discussion; inasmuch as in this it is true the muti¬ 
lated form hi is already extant, but the older d/d has not 
retired so far to the rear as not to be permitted to con¬ 
nect «itself also with vowels. Thus, in Rosen's Specimen 
of the Rig Veda (p. 6) the form shru-dhi, “hear thou,” answers 
remarkably to the Greek xXOdt.t The Zend also gives ex¬ 
press confirmation to my theory, ?.n that it never, as far as is 
yet known, admits of the form hi, er fts probable substitute 
zi (§. 97.), but proves that' at the period of its identity 
with the Sanscrit the T sound had never escaped from the 
ending did. In Zend, in fact,* we find, wherever the personal 
ending ds not altogether vanished, either* dhi or. di ; for in- 

i ^ ^ 

stance, stuidhi, “praise thou,” for the Sanscrit 

stuhi; kerenuidhi, “ make thou,” for the word, 

deprived of its personal ending, egrg krinu; daz-dhi, 

“give thou” (for dAhi), euphonic for dad-hi, inasmuch 
as T sounds before other T sounds pass into sibilants (com¬ 
pare Tteiteicr-di, §. 102.): to t soft consonants, however, as Bur- 

t * c 

nouf has shewn, the soft sibilants j z and «Jt> sch alone cor¬ 
respond.! ‘ For dazdhi we find, also, ddidi. } 

for instance, Vend. S. p. 422; but I do not recollect to have 
met elsewhere with di for dhi. 

451. How much, in Sanscrit, the complete retention of 
the termination‘fW/ii depends on the preceding portion of 
the word, we see very clearly from this, that the character 
of the fifth class (nit, §. 109 B . 4.) has preserved the mutilated 
form hi only in eases, where thg, u rests^ against two antece¬ 
dent consonants; for instance, -in dpnuhi , “ obtain,” from Ajj 

* See Gramm. Crit. §.104. and Addenda to §. 31*5. 
t Compare Rosen’s Remark on this termination, 1. c. p. 22.—B. The 

retention of ftf after a vowel is found also in the Mahabharata as qflfr^fV 
“ put a£ay,” ° discard.”—W. 
t Yafna LXXXVI. ff. and CXXI. ff. 
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(compare ad-ipiscor). Where, hpwever, the w is preceded 
only by a simple consonant, it is become incapable of bearing 
the o hi ending; hence, for instance, qhinu, collect,” from the 
root chi. In this mutilated form c the Sanscrit goes along 

with the corresponding verbal class in the Greek, where 

■ ^ 

detKvu, according io appearance, is in like manner without 
personal ending. This coincidence is, however, fortuitous, 
as each of the languages has arrived independently at this 
mutilated form subsequently to their separation. N£r is the 
Greek SeiKvv entirely without termination, but, as I conjec¬ 
ture, the t of the ending Ot lies concealed in the u; for instance, 
Batvvro, (II. xxiv. 665) from datvviTo. It is not requisite, there¬ 
fore, to derive deiKvu from the«o conjugation, and to consider 
it as a contraction from BetKvve ? and thus, also, ridct, not from 
r/Qce but from ridert, tfie • r being rejected, as tvittTi from 
TVTTTert, followed out from tvtttctoli, and as Kcpa, from Kcpart; 
thus, also, for r, (for tcrr#) from i<TTa{d)t, as Mover# from Mover at, 
\oyu> from Aoyoi (compare o$koi). ' If, also, St'Sov be flie con¬ 
traction of SiSoe, we find near it, in Pindar, the dialectic form 
of Sfiiot, which admits very well a derivation from <$tdo(0)i.* 
452. As the of the fifth class,*where it is not pre¬ 
ceded by, two consonants, has lost tlie capacity for sup¬ 
porting the personal'ending did or hi; Jhus, also, the short 
a of the first chief conjugation, both in Sanscrit and Zend, 
has proved foo weak to serve* as a support to dhi or hi, 
and hap laid them aside, as would appear, from, the- re¬ 
motest period, as the corresponding Greek conjugation, 
namely, that in to, and the Latin and (Jermanic conjqga- 


* The relation of to didov is essentially different from that which 
exists between Twirroirf, rvirrouga, and tvjttowti, rCrrovira J /or here, as in 
fiehatt for peXat, out of /ue!\<w, and analogous cases, the i represents a 
nasal, which, in the ordinary language, has been melted down to v, but also, 
in nffets for nOevsj has becoifle t. On the other hand, SlSov aad St'S^lo not 
rest on different modifications of a nasal. 
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dispense with the personal termination. 
Th^Gcrmanic simple (strong) conjugation also surrenders 
t^e Cbntiecting* v6wel; ( hence tig for tig a, Sanscrit tah-a, 
Zend eter-a, Latin* veh-r, Greek eyre. 

3. We now turn to the termination xi tha, of which 
it h&s already been remarked/ that it is, in the singular, 
peculiar to the reduplicated preterite. 1 In the Zend I 
certain evidence of this termination; ^et I doubt 
there, also, its prevalence is pervading, and that 
J&Hi passage of the Izeshne (V. S. p. 311), in which we 
Aspect a fuller explanation through Neriosengh’s Sanscrit 
translation, the expression aiCjam^ fra-dadhdtha can 

Q^&n nothing else than “ thoa gavest,” as the representative 
Of the r Sanscrit pra-daddta'i^. 47.) \ for" in the second per¬ 
son plural, after the $a^logy of the Sanscrit arid the Zend 
first person dademahi the d of the root must have 

been extinguished, amf ‘I expect here dai-ta for 

a daZ-tha, insomuch as in the root Zthd, 

answering to the Sanscrit root width & (compare p. Ill), 
so universally, in Zend, f the Sanscrit *1 th has laid aside 
its aspiration after* x s* Among the European cognate 
languages the Gothic comes the nearest to the aboriginal, 
grammatical condition, in so for that, *in its simple (strong) 
preterite, it places a £ as a personal sign, without* excep¬ 
tion, opposite to the Sanscrit tha, which t remains exempt 
from suppression^ because it is always sustained by an 
antecedent consonant (oompare §. 91.): we might otherwise 
expect to find a Gothic th answering to the Sanscrit th, 
yet not as an Unaltered continuation of the Sanscrit sound, 
but because ^ th is a comparatively younger letter (com¬ 
pare p. 62l), to which the Greek r con esponds, and to this 


Burqouf, in his able collection of the groupes of consonants ascertained 
t$ex£? r in thp Zend, has not admitted the composite <5oj ith (p th), but only 
jojj it (ft) (Vend. S. p. cxxxviii). ^ t 



sscottb’j^Sojr. 

•. * * 

latter the Gothic th. If, however,* the Greek* m/t& JSftgi 
miration 6 a, appears idehtical with the* Sanscrit 
appearance is delusive, fbr in an-etymological point of 
view 6 —%dh (§.16.). While, hpwevei* this rule„ holcEa 
good elsewhere, in the case above, 6 is generated by^ the 
antecedent s, on the same principle as that which, in ! the- 
medio-passive, converts every r of .an active personal termi? 
nation, after the pre-insertion of cr, into 6. As to the origin 
of the or which constantly .precedes the ending 0a, # I have 
now no hesitation, contrary to an earlier opinion,* in refeifKng 
it to the root in rjerda and oladdt, and in dividing them ?<r-0«, 
olcr-da (for oii-Qa). iThe first answers to the Sanscrit ds-i-tha, 
for which we may expeqt ds-tha, without the connecting 
vowel, which has perhaps remained in the Veda dialect. If 
this treatment and comparison, however, be unsourih, then 
is y<r-6a also a remnant of the perfect, to which also belongs 
the first person rja for yaa =Sanscrit dsn, and the ending da 
thus stands in rjirda in its true place: just so, also, iir oia-da, 
answering to the Sanscrit vU-tha (for vid-tha), “thou 
Imowest,” Gothic vais-t for vait-t (§. 102.), and very probably 
to the Zend vahh-ta (see p. 94)* The root vid has 
the peculiarity, demonsttated by comparison with the cognate ' 
languages* to be of extreme antiquity, of placing the termina¬ 
tions cf the reduplicated preterites, but without reduplica¬ 
tion, with a present signification* hence, in the*first preterite, 
vida (not vivdda), answering to the Greek oi8a for FolSa, and 
Gothic vait. In jfSeiada or jjtojada, I recognise, as in all plus- 
quam perfects, with Pott, a periphrastic‘construction, and 
consider, therefore, bis ciado? or tjada as identical with .the 
simple yerda. "H etada is, as 9 toform, a plusquam perfect jt 
nevertheless, to the Sanscrit first augmented preterite dyam, 
dyas, correspond rjiev, -In e^rjadti, however,^md in dia- 

* 

* Annals of Oriental Literature, p. 41. 

* • 

T T 
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lectical forms like eQeKrjadq, the termination 6 a appears to 
me unconscious of its primitive destination, and, habituated by 
%<rOa and oicr-da to^an antecedents, to hdve fallen back upon 
the personal sign 5, which was ready to its hand. 

4£4. In the Latin, sti corresponds to the Sanscrit termi¬ 
nation tha, with a weakening of the a to i, and the pre-in¬ 
sertion of an s, which has even intruded itself into the 
plural, where the s is less appropriate. On which .account 
I consider it as a purely euphonic addition. Compare, 
for example— * 1 


LATIN. 

dedi-sti, 

steti-sti, 

mqmord-i-sli, 

tvludrisli, 

peped-i-sti, 

proposn-i-sti, 


SANSCHIT. c 

dadi-tha or dadd-tha. 
tasthi-thn or trtdhd-tha. 
i mamard-i-tha, thou cruslledst.” 
tutdd-i-tha, “thou woundeflst.” 
papard-i-iha. 

paprachch-i-tha * “thou askedst.” 


The Latin has preserved the ancient condition of the lan¬ 
guage more faithfully tha^n the Greek in this respect, that 
it has not allowed the*termination in question to overstep 
the limits of the perfect. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic., 
have allowed the neduplieated preterite, and, with it, the 
termination, entirely to perish. 

455. We give here a geSieral summary of the points of 
comparison whiclr we have established for the second 
person of the three numbers of the transitive active 
form- 


* Compare the Sclavonic proshUi, “ precari” (§. 447. Table). The San¬ 
scrit root prakh, whose terminating aspirate in the 1 case above steps before 

c 

its tenuis, has split itself into three forms in the Latin, giving up the p in 
one, whence rogo, interrogo , the r in another, whence posco (§. 14.), and 
retaining both in precor. 
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*' SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

• 

GREEK. 

• 

LATIN. 

GERMAN.* *• 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV 

astf 

ahi. 

tart. 

• es, 

1 

tai, 

y*»»- „ 

tishthasi, 

histahi, 

iamt, 

stas, 

^stds, 9 

atom, 2 

BtofrAt. 

daddsi, 

dadhahi, 

Sidas, 

das. 

• • • 

dudi, 2 

dari. 

bharasi, 

barahi. 

tf>epe if, 

fers, 3 

bairis. 

m • • • 

• 

• • • • 

vahasi. 

vazahi, ■ 


vehis, 

vigis. 

wezi, 1 

ve{eshi. 

(a)syas. 

hyao. 

e(«r)i«j9, 

aids. 

siyais , 5 

• . • • 

• 

. • • ■ 

tishthds. 

histdis. 

irratrjf, 

stds. 

• • • * 

stowdki , 

*foi. 8 

dadyds. 

daidhydo, 

biSoiijf, 

adds. 

■ . • ■ 

duki, 1 

jlasehdy? 

A 

bhards. 

bhardis, 

<t>cpois 

/eras. 

6atrats, 

. . • • 

• ■ • • 

vahes. 

vazois, 


vehdts , 

vigaus. 

toefzki , 7 

vet*.™ 

avahas, 

vazu. 

*? 

vehebas. 

. • . . 

wezet,* 

• • • • 

tdhi 1 

azdhi ? ,a 

Xa-Oi. 

.... 

.... 

■ • • • 

• • . • 

viddhi , 

vischdi 9 13 

?<r8t. 

• • • • 

• • • * 

. . . . 

• • • • 

dthi" 

da~dki, IS 

9iSadi, 

. 


• • • • 

• • • • 

shrndhi, i6 

• o- - - 

k\v0i. 

.... 

.... 

.... 


vaha. 

vaza , 

9/ 

c X e > 

vehe. 

viy. 

• ■ ■ ■ 


asitha. 

aonhitha ? 17 

tjrOa, ia 

• . * . 

.... 


. • • • 

vdttha, 

vaeshta ? 19 

oi 

vidisli. 

vaist. 

.... 

•* • ■ • 

tutoditha, 

.... 

... 

tutudisti, 

slaistamt , 20 

.... 

• • . • 

bibheditha 

.... 

. . . 

fidisti, 

maimaist 20 

• • . • 

.... 


• 


DUAL. • 




tishthathas 

histath 6 9 21 

XtrraTov, 

.... 

• 

* i • t 

stowita. 

JloVfo. 

bharathas. 

baratho 9 21 

• 

• 

<f>bp€TOV , 

• • • . 

bairats, 

.... 

• 

. .. ■ 

vahathas. 

vazathd ? 2 ' 

fcJTCTOl/, 

.... 

vigats, # 

wesata. 

ve{eta. 

hharetaT, 

.... 

tydpOlTOVt 

• . • . 

bairaits. 

■ • • . 

.... 

vahetam. 

• • 4 • 

cxoitov, 

' ' *• 

vigaits. 

dfefzkita 

veiyeta. 

avi hatam, 

.... 

etycTov, 

.... 

• 

• 

vaezdta, 

.... 




PMJRAL. 



• 

tishthatha. 

histatha. 

"errors. 

statis, 

9 

.... 


bharatha, 

paratha, # 

Xpere, 

ferjis, 22 

bairith, 23 

1 

. . . .• 

vahatha. 

vazatha, 

%X CTe > 

vshitis, 

vigilh 23 

*u)ezati. 

ve{ete. 

tishthdta,'' 

histadla, 

trraujgc. 

stdtis. 

.... 

stowdkite 

stoxte.' 

dadyuta. 

daidhyata. 

SiSotrjTC, 

delis,* 

.... 

dukite. 

daschdite . 

bhardta. 

baraCta, 

<j»epoire, ferdtis. 

bairaith, 23 

• * • * 

. • ■ • 

validta, 

vazadta, 

ex*Te, 

vehdtis. 

vigailh, 23 

wefzkite, veiyete. 

avahata, 

vaxata. 

cixere. 

vehebatis. 

• • • • 

wezete, 

• • • • 


* See §. 442., Rem. *. 

*• T T 2 
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1 A mutilation frpra as-si. a Sec §. 44&. 3 Corresponds, with 

regard to the immediate connect’on of the personal termination with the 
root, to bibhursff. of thp third class (§. 169 \ 3.). 4 See 

§f^L42. 3. * This form is grounded on siy as its root; a is the usual 

connecting vowel (p. 105), and i the modal expression. More of this 
hereafler. 6 Tishthdya s, or, with the a suppressed, tishthyds would cor¬ 
respond with the Greek tVraiV: but the root sthd treats its radical vowel 
according to the analogy of the a of the first °and sixth class (§. 109 a . 1.), 
and contracts it, therefore, with i or i into l, as in Latin stci out of stats. 
More of this hereafter. 7 The Lithuanian imperative, also, like the 
Sclavonic, rests on the Sanscrit potential. The is thus here not a per¬ 
sonal but a modal expression, but is> generally suppressed in the second 
person singular; and Ruhig declares the form * with t to be absolute. 

8 Bee Dobr. p. 530. 9 See Dobr. p. 539, and the further remarks on 

the imperative of the Archaic conjugation. p 10 See §§. 255. 1. and 433. 

11 Out of ad-dhi, and this euphonic f6r as-dhi^a--6t (Gramm. Grit. §. 100.); 
so, below? de-hi out of dad-dhi. That, however, the form (id-hi has been 
preceded by an earlier dd-hi or dd-dhi , may be inferred from the Zend 
form ddi-di (see §. 450), the first i of which has been brought in by the 
retro-active influence of the last (§.41.). In Sansciit, however, I no 
longer, as I once did, ascribe to the i of edhi, dehi , an assimilating influence 
on the antecedent syllable, but 1 explain the £ out of d thus, that the 
latter element of o+o has weakened itself to i. I shall recur to this 
hereafter, when 1 come to the redbplicated preterite. 13 As 
idhi has sprung from ad-dhi the latter lcad& us to expect a Zend form 
j (Q ~,_g as az-dhi , by the same law which has generated daz-dhV 

from dad-dhi. 13 The here supposed vish-dhj , from 

• n • W 

vid-dhi , distinguishes itself from j ^ daz-dhi , out of fiad-dhi, through 

the influence of the antecedent vowel; for do sch and s z ore, as sonant 
(soft) sibilants, so related to each other as, in Sanscrit, s and ■*( sh 
among the mute (hard), see §. 21., and compare Burnouf’s Ya^na, p. exxi. 
14 See §. 460., and above; Nos. 11 and \2. 15 ^ee c §. 450. . 1C Veda 

form, §. 450. 11 I liaye here, ancU also §. 632, given a short a to the 

ending tha, although the lithographed 1 Codex, p. 311, presents fradadhdthd 
with a long d; but in the passage /sited of the Izeshne there are many 
other instance^ of the short terminating a written long ; for which reason 
I cannot draw from the fashion of writing this word the conclusion that 
the originally short ending tha in Zend has lengthened itself, while in 
other 3 gK>rds (lie converse has occurred: compare §.335. As to what 
concerns the supposed form donhitfya { have 'elsewhere already cited the 
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third person AJWygJUJ do»Ao*s=fnTT d«4| and expect accordingly wiOmi 
asitha to be answered by A><3»y£.ui aovkitha. 18 See pp. 632,633. 
19 See §. 102. 30 The Gothic roots stayt and At ait have permanently 

substituted the Guna for the radical vowe^ and this saved the redupIicfS* 
tion: their concluding t for d satisfies the law of substitution, but the first 
t of stout is retained on its originaUfooting by the pre-insertion of the Apho¬ 
nic 8 (§. 91.). With regard to the m of matt, as corresponding to tfte M of 
Mid, look to §§. 62. and 215., and to the phenomenon, often before men¬ 
tioned, that one and the same root in one and the same language has often 
split itself into various forms of .various signification; for which reason I 
do not hesitate to consider as well bit, “ to bite" {beita, bait), a imait, 
“ to cut off,” with its petrified Guna, as corresponding to the Sanscrit Mid, 
“ to split." 21 The dbal ending to, of which we have evidence for the 
third person, leaves scarcely room for doubt that tho is adapted to the 
second person of the primary forms. 11 Compare ftppj bibhri tha of 

the third class, and above, No. 3. • 23 Upoij th for d see § 410. 

THIRD PERSON. * 

456. The pronominal base ta (§. 343.) has, after the 
analogy of the first and second person, weakened its vowel, 
in the singular primary forms, to i, and in the secondary 
laid it quite aside: the t, however, in Sanscrit and Zend, 
has, with tile exception of the termination in us, nowhere 
suffered alteration, while, in the second person, we have 
seen the t of tva divide itself into the, forms t, th, dh, and 
s. The Greek, on the other hand, hqp left the t of the 
third person in ordinary language unaltered only in 
asii, asti, but elsewhere substituted a 

<r; so that, for instance, StBwcrt more resembles the Sanscrit 
second person dad&si than the third daddti, and is only 
distinguished unorganicall^ 9 from its own second person 
BIBoxt, by the circumstance that the latter has dropped the i, 
which naturally belonged to 4- That, however, originally 
t i prevailed everywhere, even in the conjugation in <•>, Js 
proved by the medio-passive ending rat; for as Stdorat is 
founded on Bt$u>crt, so also is repweroa on repn-e-n =? Sanscrit 
tarp-a-ti. The form repitei has, however, arisen Trom a 
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rejection of r, as above (*§.451), rtdei from rlQert, StSoi 
from BftoOt, Kepa from Kepart ;* as, also, in Prakrit, bhanai , 
“ dicit,” is used together! with bhanadif In the.secondary- 
forms the Greek, According to the universal law of sound, 
has given up the concluding T sound, and goes hand in 
hand/ in this respect, with the Prakrit, which, with excep¬ 
tion of the Anuswara (§. 10.), has repudiated all consonants 
at the end of words, as in the Gothic, §. 433., and the 
Sclavonic, §. 255. I ; hence eves answers better to the 

* ™ t , 

Prakrit form vahP, and to the Gothic vigai and Sclavonic 
be^h vezi, tlian to the Sanscrit vaMf, Zend vazoit, 

and Latin vehat, vehet. 

457. While the concluding T sound—which in the se¬ 
condary forms in Sanscrit, 'Zend, and Latin, has survived 
% ( • 

the injuries of time—has been abandoned by the i of ti, 
the more complete termination of the primary forms, 
it has itself been preserved to the present $ay in German 
and in Russian. Nor has the Old Sclavonic allowed the i 
to escape entirely, but exhibits it in the form of a y.% 
Compare 


OLD SCLAVONIC*. 

a 

KC'Fb yes-ty, “ est” 
latTb yas-ty,* c ‘ edit," 

BfcCTb vyss-tff,* “ sc it," 
AACTb das-fif* “ dat,” 
BE^ETb ve(-e-iy, “ veil'd,” 4 . 


SANSCniT. 

( 

wfisT as-ti. 
srftr fit-tl 
vto-ti. 
dadd-ti. 
vaha-ti. 


* 'Perhaps oticoi is also no antiquated dative form,, for Jaut a muti¬ 
lation Of OIKoOl. ‘ 

t In the second imperative person* also, .the Prakrit exhibits an inter¬ 
esting analogy to the Greek rtOe(r)t, 8i3o(0)', in the form bhanai, “ die” 
for bhanahi frop bhanadhi. f • 

J According to Dobrowsky, only in the Arckaic conjugation; to Kopi- 
tar, also in the ordinary. He notices, namely (Glagolita, p. 62), “ Tertia 
persona^Tb tqm sing, quam plur. veteres , ut nos hie , per i'b sertbebant. 
Hodierni per 1*%." § S euphonic for d (p. 608). 
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The Lithuanian has, in the ordinary conjugation, lost the 
sign of the third person in tlie three numbers; hence 
wer-a corresponding to the Sclavonic ve^-e-fy and Sanscrit 
vah-a-ti; the same, also, in the dual afid plural. Those 
verbs only, which, in the first person, have preserve^ the 
ending mi (§.4^5.), have, in the third also, partially* pre¬ 
served the full ti, d!r the <, and, indeed, at the same time, in 
full connection with the root; hence, esti, “he is,” dusti, or 
dust ,* “he gives,” fot* “he eats,” giest* “he sings,” dSst* 
“ he places,” miegt, “ he sleeps,” sdugt\ “ he preserves,” 
ge1ht\ “ he helps,” $6rgt\ “ he protects,” Held', “ he^ lets.” 
Tliis singular ending is also carried over to the dual and 
plural. The Gothic has, with the exception of ist, where 
the ancient tenuis'has maintained itself under the protec¬ 
tion of the antecedent s, everywhere th in the thirdperson 
of the primary forms. This th, however, is not the usual 
dislodgement of t, but stands, as in the second plural person 
(see §. 446.), euphonically for* d, because th suits the ending 
better than d (§. 91.). In the medio r passive, on the othpr 
hand, the older medial has maintained itself in the ending 
da, which also agrees with the Prakrit ending di. On 
these menials rests, also, the Old High German 2, by a 
displacement which has again brought* back the original 
form.t * 

458. For flie designation of plurality, _ n is inserted 
before the pronominal character which lias been compared 
with the accusative plural (§. 236.). Behind this n, the 
Gothic, in contradistinction from the singular, has main¬ 
tained the older medial, since nd is a favourite union. 
Compare sind with' sartti, henti, “ sunt," and 


* S euphonic for d, in harmony with 102. and with the Sclavonic, 
t In this sense is to be corrected what we have remarked on tl^S head 
in §. 90. 
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(<r)eim. The Sanscrit observes before the same n the same 
principle, which we have noticed above (§. 437.), with 
respect to the Vowel-bss m of the first person of die 
secondary forms. 1 It p*e-inserts, namely, an a when that 
letter or d does not already precede the pluralizing n in a 
class 0 or root syllable: hence, tarp-a-nli t like Tepir-o-vn, 
tishta-nti like tirravn, bhd-nti, “ they shin#,” like tpavri; but 
chi-nv-anti, “ they collect,” not chi-nu-rUi from chi; y-anti, 
«they go,” not in-li * from i. Thus the Greek a<n out of avn 
in detKvv-an, i-am nde-curi, StSo-aot, acquires a fair founda¬ 
tion ; for it is scarcely to be admitted that so striking a 
coincidence can be accidental. For even if the forms TtOeavn, 
tiitioavTt, lam, SetKvvavTi, are not maintained in any dialect, 
yet we cannot doubt that the length of the* a in 7t deatrt, &c., as 
well as in thrram and rerv^aurt, is a compensation for an ex¬ 
tinguished v, and that <ji, as everywhere in the third person, 
stands for r*. With regard, however, to the interpolated a, 
SeiKvvatrt and ta<rt coincide the 'most closely with the abori¬ 
ginal type of our family of language, as in rtdeom the e, 
and in <h$ou<r/ the o, stand for the Sanscrit u or a\ for 
t/ dtiyt—dadhd'm i and Bcdaifxt — daddmi. These two Sanscrit, 
words*must originally have formed, in the third plural 
person, dadhd-n-ti, dadd-nti, or, with a shortened a, dadhanti, 
dada-nii; and f to «this is related the Doric TtOevri, SiSouti, as 
evTt to 'tfiV santi ., The forfns rideacrt, 8i$ou<n, however, liave 
followed the analogy of BetKvvaai and taai, inasmuch as they 


* The Indian grammarians adopt everywhere vnti, and,tin the secon¬ 
dary forms, an, us&ic full ending of the third person plural, and lay down, 
as in the first person singular of the \jecondary forms, as a rule, that a ol 
the class syllabic of the first chief,conjugation is '‘ejected before the a of 
the ending ; c thus, tarp-anti , for tarpdnti „ ont of tarp-a-anti. The cognate 
languages, however, do not favour this view; for if the Greek o of Qep-o-vri 
is identical with that of $ep-o-/uet, and the Gothic a of bair-a-nd with that 
of baip-a-m , <the a also of the Sanscrit bharanii must b! received in a like 
sense as the long a of bhar-d-tnas and* the short of bhar-a-tha. 
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have treated their root*vowel aft though it had not sprung 
from a. Thus the Ionici&ms, t<rrc&<rt, court. 

459. The Sanscrit verbs of the third dasS (§. 109*. 3.), on 
account of the burthen occasioned by’the reduplication, 
which they have to bear in the special tenses, strive fitter 
an alleviation of the weight of the terminations: * they 
therefore give up the n of the third person plural, 
and shorten a long & of the root, whence dada-ti, 
“they give,” ^vfir dadhaHi, “they place,” jaha-ti, 
“ they leave.” There is, however, no room to doubt that, 
in the earlier condition of the language, these forms were 
sounded dada-vti, dadha-nti, Jaha-nti, and that in this 
respect the Doricisms rtde-vrt, have been handed 

down more faithful to^ the original type. The Ztjid also 
protects, ir? reduplicated verbs, the nasal; for m V. S., 
p. 213, we find dadentS, “ they give,” perhaps 

erroneously for dadenti* If, however, the reading be 
correct, it is a medial, and *not the less bears witness to a 
transitive dadenti. The Sanscrit, however, in the middle, 
not only in ( reduplicated verbs, .but in the entire second 
chief conjugation, which corresponds to the Grdek in 
fju, on account of the weight of the personal terminations, 
abandons the plural nasal; hence chi-nv-atS (for chi-nv-antd) 
contrasted with the transitive chi-nv^-anti. This also 
proves to be a disturbance df the original construction 
of the language, which c^tes from aft epoch subsequent 
to its separation; for the Greek maintains in the medio- 
passive, still moj*e # firmly than in the active, the nasal as 


* That, however, the suppression of the nasal is not foreign to the 
Zend is shewn in the/orm senhaiti , “ they teach," =Sanscrit 

tyTUfff sdsati from the root which, probably on account of tho 

double sibilant, follows the analogy of the reduplicated forms. In Zend, 
the Tnmn.1 placed before the h may have favoured the suppression^ of that 
of the termination. Upon the ^ a for £ e see Bumouf’s Ya na, p. 480. 
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an expression of plurality, and opposes to the Sanscrit 
tarp-a-nU not only t epir-o-vrai, but also to the Sanscrit 
dadatt, dadhaid, <h'$o-vTv.t, ride-vrat. Yet the Greek ’ has, 
through another bhannelt found a means of lightening the 
excessive weight of the medial termination, by substituting 
vrai where avrou would naturally occur; hence SeiKvv-vrai, 
not BetKv-avrai, which latter we might expect from Beucvv-cyrt 
(out of Setfcvu-avTt). The Sanscrit form stri-nv-dU , and the 
Greek qrop-vv-vrau keep their ^completeness respectively, 
since the one has preserved the a , the other the nasal. The 
extrusion of the a from <TTop-vv(a)vTai resembles the rj of the 
optative, inasmuch as, on account of the increasing weight 
of the personal terminations, in the medio passive, we form 
from B>8otr]v not BiBQirjprjv, but BtBolpriv. • The Ionicism has, 
however, in the third person plural, sacrificed the a to the v, 
and in this particular, therefore, harmonizes most strictly 
with the Sanscrit; in remarking which, we must not overlook 
that, both in their respective ways, but from the same motive, 
have generated their ate, arai, out of ante; thus, arop-vv- 
a(y)rat as compared witl^ arop-vv-(a)vrat, the first being 
analogous to the Sanscrit stri-nv-a{n)te. We do not, therefore, 
require* contrary to p. 255, to assume that a of •nenavarat, 
and similar forms iji the vowelization of the v of ’neiravvrat, 
but neTTuv-vTou &nd*Trerrav-aTai are diverse mutilations of the 

i 

lost aboriginal forip iteitav-dvrai. 

460. Jhe Old 'Sclavonic has dissolved the nasal in 

Dobrowsky’s first and second conjugation into a short u 

soupd, as in the first person singular the m, and contracted 

^ c e * ( 

the latter with the antecedent connecting vowel, which else¬ 
where appears as e, but here is to be assumed as 6, to u ; so that 
BE^gTb veguty* from ve{onty has a surprising resemblance 
to the Greek expvcrt from exovtrt for eyovfi. The Bohemian 

* Dcbrowsky writes nf^ST vefiit, and gives, as in the singular, the y 
only in the Atchaic conjugation (see pr638. Rem. \). 
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wezau has, on the othefr hand, preserved th§ old a of the 
Sanscrit vah-a-nti, and the Gothic vigand, which, in the 
Latin vehurJ, by the influence of the liquids, has become u, 
in contrast to the i of the other persons (veh-i-s, &c.). The 
u of the Bohemian wezau, however, like the last constituent 
of the diphthong y of BE^&Tb ve(uty, is of nasal origin. Ih the 
Archaic conjugation the Old Sclavonic has, with the excep¬ 
tion of suty = santi, “sunt," henti, evrt, abandoned 

entirely the nasal of the termination, but, in its steady has 
maintained the n in its primary shape, yet with the pre-in¬ 
sertion of an unorganic y (§. 225°.); otherwise dadaty , for 
which AA-i^Tb dadyaty, would be nearly identical with the 
Sanscrit dadnti : as Reduplicated verbs have, in Sanscrit 
also, lost the nasal {§. 459.) BliA^Tb vyeiyaty , “ they know,” 
accords less \vith vidanfi, and iM^Tb yadyaty , “ they 

eat,” with adanti. This analogy is followed, also, by 
these verbs, which correspond to the Sanscrit tenth class 
(§. 109\ 6.), namely, Dobrowsky’s third conjugation, as 
bM-ya-ly, “ they make ” = Sanscrit bddh-aya-nti. 

Here, however, as the division qfhd recomposition shews, 
the a preceding the y is not inorganic, but belongs with 
the a to the character syllable of the conjugation, of' which 
more hereafter. • 

461. In the secondary forms the *vowe! has been 
dropped from*the plural ending nti or anti, as trom the 
singular ti, si, mi, and with Jhis in Sanskrit, after Ahe law 
had established itself so destructive to many terminations 
which forbids the .union of two consonants at the end of a 
word (§. 94.), the personal • character t 4&as obliged to 
vanish, which in Greek, whertj a simple t is also excluded 
as a termination. Lad been already withdrawn from the 
singular. If thus* erep 7r»e finds itself at a disadvantage ‘ 
opposed to atarp-a-t —thus, in erepir-o-v, opposed to atarp-a-n 
(for atarp-a-nt) —the two languages, if*not from # the same 
motives, stand on a similar footing of degeneracy. *H<r-av 
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accords still better with ds-tin, and aorists like eBet^av with 
Sanscrit tenses like the^ equivalent adikshan, as it would 
seem that the sibilant ef the verb substantive has protested 
the a of the encfing an from degenerating to o ; for the 
USU 9 I practice of the language would have given us to 
expert r\<xov like erepnov, or jfcrev like r e pitot-ev. The Zend 
goes along with the ev of the latter in forms like 
anhen, “they were,” and y£>ta»7jus barayen , “they might 
bear ” =* tpepotev. We see from <this that the Zend also can¬ 
not support the weight of the termination nt, although it 
condescends more than the Sanscrit to concluding sibilants 
sequent on r, c, /, and n ; and has handed down to us nomi¬ 
natives such as ao2o$>au tears, “fire,” druc-s, “a 

demon / 1 kettfs, " bddy / 1 baram , “ bearing / 1 

From the Gothic have vanished afl the T sounds which ex¬ 
isted in the previous periods of the German language (see 
§. 294. Rem. 1 .). Hence, if in the present indicative bair-a-nd 
answer to the Sanscrit bar-an-ti and Greek (pep-o-vrt, we can 
nevertheless look for no bairaind or bairaiand in the con¬ 
junctive answering to tfepotevfr), Zend barayen(t) ; and we 
find instead bai-rai-na. as would seem by transposition out 
of baimi-an, so that an corresponds to the Greek and Zend ev, 
en, out of on.* In /he medio-passive the lost T sound of the 
active has preserved itself as in the Greek, because it did 
not stand at the t end, but the vowel coming before, and, in 
Gothic,,by transposition, after the n, is removed on account 
of the increscence of the ending; hence, bairuindan, as in 
G^eek tpepotvro, not cpcpotcvro (compare p. 642). 

462. The ejding un of c the Gothic preterite, as in 
haihaitun, *' they were named / 1 m$y be compared with the 


* Or might we assume, that, as in the accusative (§. 149.), an inorga¬ 
nic a had been appended to the originally terminating nasal ? The suppo¬ 
sition^ the, text, howev%r, accords better with the probabilities of the 
primitive grammar. r 
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Alexandrine av for avri, aurt (eyvtJkav, eiprjKav, Jkc.) with the 
recollection that the Sanscrit also, in its reduplicated 
preterite, although the primary endings taccrue to it, yet, 
under the pressure of the reduplication syllable, has been 
unable to maintain the original anti uncorrupted, but puts 
us in its stead. Ihe s of this form is without doubt a 
weakening of the original t : with respect, however, to the 
u, it ma) remain undecided whether it is a voweljzation of 
the nasal, and thus the latter element df the Greek ou of 
TVTTTovfft, or a weakening of the a of anti. The Sanscrit uses 
the ending us also.in the place of an: first, in the 
potential, corresponding to the Zend-Greek en, ev, hence 

bharfyus (with an euphonic y, §. 43.), baray-en, 

<pepot~ev; second, in'the fiyst augmented preterite of the redu¬ 
plicated rocfb, thus, adadhus, “they placed,” adadus, “they 
gave,” for adadhan (comp, kridev), adadan ; from which it is 
clear that us, since u is lighter than a (Vocalismus, 
p. 227. ff.), is more easily borne by the language than an ,• 
third, in the same tense, but at discretion together with 
d-n, in roots # of the second class*'in d, for instance, ayus, 
or aydn, “they went,” from yd; fuurth, in some forma¬ 
tions of .the multiform preterite, for instance, Irli^ 
askrdushus, “ they heard.” 

463. The Old Sclavonic could not, according to §. 255. 1 ., 
maintain unaltered either the t or the ip of the secondary 
form aid or nt: it sets in their place either a simple*a or ut 
which last is to be derived from on. Tliese two endings 
are, however, so dealt with bj the practice of the language, 
that a appears only after sh,* a only after cK ; for instance, 
byechu or Mini A bye&ha, ‘*they were v (§. 255. «*.). The 
secondary form of the Latin hatf been handed down in most 
perfect condition, and .has* everywhere retained the prono¬ 
minal t after the nasal which expresses plurality; thus erant 
outdoes the abovementioned forms dsan N ?<raifc and 

anhen ; and ferant, iir respect of the perfional sign, 
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is more perfect 'than the 4 Greek <j>epot-ev, Zend 
barayen , Gothic bairai-ncn and Sanscrit bhar&y-us 
464. In the dfoal of the Sanscrit the primary form is 

f 

tas, and the secondary tdm: to the first corresponds, in 
Greek, rov (§.*97.)—thus repn-e-Tov — tarp-a-tas ;—but the 
ending tdm has, according to the variety of the d repre¬ 
sentation (§. 4.) divided itself into 'the forms rrjv and rtov, of 
which the former is the prevalent one, the latter limited 
to Ijhe imperative; hence erepit-e-Tijv, Tepit-oi-Tvjv , against 
atarp-a-tdm, tarp-^-tdm; eBeiK-aa-rrjv against adik-sha-tdm ; 
but Tepir-e-rojv against tarp-a-tam. From this remarkable 
coincidence with the Sanscrit, it is clear that the difference 
in Greek between rov on the one t hand and rrjv, twv on the 
other nas a foundation in remote antiqhity, and was not, as 
Buttmann conjectures (Gr. §. 87. Obs. 2.), a later* formation of 
the more modern prose, albeit in four places of Homer (three 
of which are occasioned by the metre) tov is found for tyjv. The 
augment, however, cannot be considered as a recent forma¬ 
tion merely because it is often suppressed in Homer, since 
it is common to the Greek and the Sanscrit. In Zend the 
primary form is regular, ^ id'* for the secondary, how¬ 
ever, which will run lump, we have as yet nf> instance. 
The Gothic Has lost the third dual* person, but the Old 
Sclavonic has ta bn, feminine Tfc tye, as well for the primary 


* An instance is fctand in a passage of the Izeshne (p. 48), the sense 
of which jias been much mistaken by Anquetil:— 

^ ^y sladffii macghemcfia vdremcha yd te k^hrpSm vaesayato 
barfmus paiti gairinanm , “ I praise the clquds and the rain, which sustain 
thy body on the heights of the^ mountains.” . According to Anquetil, 
“J’adresse mppriere <i Vannce , a la pluie. auxqueUes vous avess donne un 
corps sur le sommet des montagnesVacsayatS is either the future of 
vasty with an inserted a —thus for vacsyatS = Sanscrit vakshyatas —or a 
derivative frpm the-root mentioned, in the present according to the tenth 
class i in either case, however, a thir(i person dual. 
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form TF^ tas (rov) as for ttys secondary wn^ tdm, njv, rtav 
(compare §. 445 .); hence 'be^eta ie^eta* “ they two travel,” 
=¥***( vahatas; bE 30 Cta- vefrsta, *“ thej| two travelled,” 
= viqta i Tq avdktdm, euphonic for andkshtdA, p. 98; 3 BENACTA 
{ venjesta , “they two sounded,” = asvanishtftm. 

As to what concerns the origin of the last letters s and m 
in tht? personal expressions tas and AT*? tdm, they rest, 
without doilbt, on a similar principle to those of the second 
person \thas, tam; and if one of the explanations 
given, §. 444. be valid,* wc must then abandon the conjec¬ 
ture elsewhere expressed, that m of tdm sprung indeed 
originally from s, but through the previous intervention 
of a v (for w), after the analogy of dvdm, “ we two,” 

ijqT xyuvdm, “you two” (see §.*349. Taljle, Dual, l). 

465. (The following comparative table presents a siifnmary 
of the third person in the three numbers:— 


singular. 

* 


SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

jAtin. 

GERMAN.* 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 

asti , 

ashti. 

1 / 
e«rn. 

est, 

tst. 

esti, 

yesty. 

tishtati , 

histati , 

larari. 

Stilt, 

istat, 

stow, 

sto'ity. 


daihaiti , 

HiSart, 

duty 

• 

dusti, 

da sty. 

atti , 

.... 

• * * '• 

est, 


esth. 

yasty. 

barati , 

• baraiti. 


f^t, 1 

bairith, 

• • 

» . • • 

vahati , 

vuzaiti , 

cxe(r)i, 1 

vehit, 

viyith, • 

weza? 

ve{ety. 

(i a)sydt , 

hyat. 

c(<r)pj, 

siet, 

siyai,* . 

■ • 

9 m 

tishthCt , * 

hi$t4it , 

iarratij. 

stet, a 

.... 

• 

*to1. 

daihj&t , 

daidhydt , 

tSttiotrj, 

det. 

f 

' * * ' » 

. . . 

daschdy. 

bharet, 

baroit, 

tpepoi. 

ftrat. 

bairai. 

• . . 

.• i . 

avafiat , 

vazat , 

«XC, 

vehebat, 

9 

wezS, 

.*. . . 

asvanU .,' 

• • • • 

* J» 

m 

• ' 

DUAL. 

• • • • 

• . . 

(venye. • 

(a)stas, 

shtoV 

mrdv, • 


• * 

. . . 

yesta. , 

tishthatas, 

histati}, 7 

Tjrarov, 

* • 

.... 

H 

sto'ita. 

barStam , 

• . 

•<[>epom)v a 


. . . 

• • • • 

.... 

bharatdm , 

• • • ■ 

<f>epSrm>, 


. . . 

. . . 

.... 

asvdnisktdm. 

.... 

• ■ ■ ■ 


.... 


{venyesta . 


* Spc p. 6J8, Rem. *. 
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•x 


« axscb.it. 

0 

ZENp.' 

QBBEK. ( c » XATIX. 


OLD SCLAV. 

santi, % 

henti, 

htstentij 

- (<t)evrc, aunt , t 

sind, * 

suty. 0 . 

tishthanti, 

' itrravrt, ' atant , 

t dant, .. 8 

stoyaty.* 

dadati, [0 

dad-nti , n 

&3oVrtf dunt. 

a' 

• • * • • • 

* 

dadyaty. 

bharmti , 

barenti , 

tpepovri, /brunt. 

bairand , . . . 

• • • • 

vahathi, 

vazentu 

%Xowh vehunt , 

viyand 

ve(iity. 9 

tishthdyuap 

histayen , 

itrraiev. Stent, 

w 

(,*••• • • I 

• • ■ • 

bhardyus, 1 * 

barayen , 

tpepote v, /erant. 

bairaina , 13 . . . 

• • • a 

Stan, 

anhfin , 

Tjo-av, erantj 

drepyf/a’, 

• • ■ • i « 

■ a ■ • 

atarpzshus. 

■ • • • 

3 

terpyesha . u 

asvantshus , 

• ■ * • 

• i » • t * * 

• 

(venyesha. 

affluhan , 

• • • * 

%\ei%av, . . 

• ■ • * • 

lokasha. 

1 See §. 466. 2 

Agrees with bibharti , third class, p. 636,3. 

* Without personal sign: sec §. 457* 

4 e See p. 636,6. 

6 P.036,6. 


* First person, asvanishdm , “ I sounded.” . 1 Sec §. -*64. 8 As 

in the singular: see §. 457. q See §. 225. g. __ - < 10 See §.469. 

11 See §.469. 18 Seep. 645. 13 Seep. 644. li Tarpyeti 

is called “ suffering,” “ bearing,” so that the original signification appears 
to be inverted: compare the Gothic thaurbaa , “to need" (Vocalismus, 
p. 170). The Sanscrit root tarp {trip) means, according to the fifth class 
tripy&mi , “to be content, satisfied”; according to the first {tarpimi), 
tenth ( tarpuyami ), and sixth {tuipami), “to content,” &c. 

% i « 

a 

c Medial terminations. 

« * 

466. The mediak terminations, in winch the passive parti¬ 
cipates^ distinguish themselves throughout from those of the 
active fohn by a greater fill ness of form, even though the 
mode of formation 4 be not always the same. Sanscrit, Zend, 
and Greek accord together in this, that they extend a con¬ 
cluding i, in the primary forms* by the pre-insertion of a : 
hence, fxat froni jju, pat from $he art which remains uncor¬ 
rupted only in karat of the second person (§. 4&8.), rat from ti, 
and, in the plural, vrat from vrt. The Sanscrit and Zend 
make theii* diphthong $ correspond to the* Greek at; and this 
applies *to the rare cases in which the £ produced by a + i is 
ffgprgseqted in Greek by at, as usually the first element of 
the Indo-Zend diphthong appears, in Greek, in the shape of 






• ssDtAi. mtwmmw* 

* * i 

• ■ * 

e or • (see Vocalitoms, jf. 196). «<rh£-iteigb*fr* 
a seems, however; ih tbe*extpnt hidings of#tbe middle v<M, 

v _ f 9 j<\ 

whgre the expressive fullness of fpngl of the language comes 
most into evidence r to have been purposely guarded. The 
Gothic has lost the i element of the diphthong ai ; hence, ij^the 
third person, da for dai; in the second, za (euphonic far *«r» 
§. 86.5.) for zai; and in the third person plural, nda for ndai. 
The first, person singular and the first and second Qf the plu¬ 
ral have perished, and are replaced by the third, as qur Ger¬ 
man sind, which pertains properly to the third person plural 
has penetrated into the first. 1 *he a which precedes the per¬ 
sonal ending, as in hait-a-za, “ vocaris ,” hait-a-da, “ vocatur," 
as opposed to the i of haitis, “ voias,” haitiih, “vocat," appeared 
formerly mysterious, but has stnce, to «ny mind, fully ex¬ 
plained itselft by the assumption that all Gothic verls of the 
strong form correspond to the Sanscrit first or fourth class 
(p. 105), and that the i of haitU, haitiih, is a weakening of an 
older a, conformable'to rule, mid the result of a retro-active 
influence of the terminating s and th (§. 47.). The medio- 
passive, however, found no occasion for a necessary avoid-* 
ance of the older a sound, and it therefore continues, in this 
particular^ in the most beautiful harmony with the Asiatic 
sister idioms. • 

467. The Sanscrit and Zend have lost in the first person 
singular, as wfell of the primary fts the seqondary forms, the 
pronominal consonant, and with it, in the 'first chief qpnjuga- 
tion, the a of the class syllable (see § 435.); hence sfft 

bddhH, “ I know,” for h6dh-ArfnS or bddh-a-m$, in the case that 

• • • • 

the weightier personal ending in §. 434. h&s impeded the 

lengthening of the class vowel there mentioned. Compare-- 
* 

SAN8CRI1. ZEND GRFRK GOTHIC. 


bhar-4, bair^ * ipip-o-pai, ^ ... . 

bhar-n-sti, £5^aj4u bar-a-ki, ($kp-entai), ip&py, bair~Orxa, 
bhar a-ti, bar-ai-it, 1 <p&p-€-Tarl , . 

msf bhar-a-ntt, bar-ai-nU, 3 <j>£p-o-vrat, * b<nr~a-nda. 


u u 
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' 1 See §. 42. * In the paalive the third person plural often appears 

40 ^ f ) tuxaytinti (Vend. Sr p. 186), with i for a, through 

the in fluence of the antecedent y (§. 42.). For the middle I have no in- 
stance of this person;(we might at best be in doubt whether we might 
use barffntS after the analogy 0 $ the transitive bar&nti or baraintS. Both 
are possibly admissible, bnt barainU appears to me the safest, as in the 
active transitive, also, ainti is extant as well as Pnti, especially after v, 
where &nti would, perhaps, not be allowed ; hence/ »^jvaint{, 

“they live/ s»Sanscrit bawiqti, “they 

are,” bhavanti. We find, also, without« preceding, yazainti =yo- 

janti in a passage cited from the Tashter-Yosht by Bumoilf (Ya^na, Notes, 
p.74). Or should we here read rfaxaintd, as yaz is specially used in the 

middle. 1 

■ 

468. In the secondary forms the terminating diphthong 
in Sanscrit and Zend weakens itself in* the same manner 
as in \jothic already in the primary; the i element, 
namely, vanishes, but the a remaining appears, in Greek, 
as o; hence, etpep-e-ro, opposed to *P£QT abhar-a-ta, 
bar-a-ta; in the plural, e^ep-o-vro, to vratST abhar-a-nta , 
bar-a-nta. The Sanscrit-Zend forms have a 
striking likeness to the Gothic bair-a-da , bair-a-nda. Yet 
I am not henfce disposed, as formerly * to accommodate the 
Gothio^primary to the Sanscrit secondary forms, atjd to make 
the comparison between bair-a-da, bair-a-nda, and abhar-a-ta, 
abhar-cfaita, instead of bhar-a-tt, bhar-a-ntL The ending au , 
in the Gothic conjunctive, iS puzzling; for instance, bair-ai- 
dau, opposed to*th£ Sanscrit bhcp-Q-ta, Zend bar-a&-ta, Greek 
ikp-oi-To ; and thus, in the plural, bair-ai-ndau opposed to 
$ep-oi-vra ;t and, in the second person singular, bair-ai-zau 

*' Conjugation System, p. 131. » t 

t In Zend the active bar-ay-tn would leqd t us to expect a medial 
bar-ai-nta (compare §.461.). The Sanscrit, departing from the sister 
langua ges, jias the ending ran, thus bhar-e- ran,' which seems to me a muti¬ 
lation of bhar-€-rants. The root “sleep," “lie,” inserts anomalously 
®wh fin r, qs here precedes the proper personal ending, in the third 
|Ufaqn of.all special tenses (§. #9*,), suppressing, however, in the present 

impe-*. 
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to It is not probably that this <m has arisen a$| 

of a by the inorganic addition of A «» as the degenerations df 
a language usually proceed, rather Ijy a wearing off than ad 
extending process I think, therefore, that the ending an of 
the imperative, where it has already attained a legal founda¬ 
tion (p. 597), has insinuated itself into the conjunctive i*that 
thus the speakers, seduced by the analogy of bair-ardaut 
bair-a-nday,, have used bair-airdau , bair-ai-ndau, Also in the 
conjunctive; and that thence the au has made its way into 
the second person singular, thus bair-ah-zau for bair-di-za*. 
This ought not to surprise, da the medio-passive in the 
Gothic has got into confusion in this respect, that the first 
person, and, in the plural, the second also, has been entirely 
displaced by the third. • , 

469. In the second person singular of the secondary forms 
the Sanscrit diverges from the principle of the third and 
first. Just as ta stands opposite to the primary td and the 
secondary t of the transitive active, we should expected as a 
counterpart to sS and s. In its place, however, we find thd»; 
thus, for instance, abhddh-a-lhds, ** thou knewest,” bhddh-d- 
thds, "thou lightest know.”* That, .however, originally 
there was a form sa coexistent with this thds is indicated, 
not only by the Greek, in Which edl$o-<ro, $iSoi-(ro accord 
exactly with eBiBo-ro, 818 oi-to, but also by the Zend, which 
exhibits aiw * ha in places where* in Sanscrit, sa is to be 
expected, the h being a regular correspondent to s (§. 53.), 
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and Mtp ska after such trowels as, in Sanscrit, require 
the conversion of the s ’into sh *(p. 20). The ending ha 
has, according to §. 56^, an n prefixed, and thus it occurs 
in my first Zenu attempt (Berlin Annual. March 1831. 
p. 374), in the passive form, hitherto unique, usnyanha , “ thou 
wast^born” (Vend. S. p. 42). Anquetil translates the pas¬ 
sage, which cannot admit two interpretations, 9^5° 

; M turn uiazaynnha, "to him thou wast born,” 
by “ lui qui a eu vn jih cSlebre £omme vom," and thus con¬ 
ceal^ the true grammatical value of this remarkable expres¬ 
sion, which was perhaps not intelligible even to Anquetil’s 
Parsi instructors. I have since been unable to find a second 
instance of this form; but Bjirnouf (Ya^na Notes, p. 33) has 
brought to light a rqiddle aorist form of «no lesjj importance, 
namely^ ururudhusha, “ ihou grewe^t,” to which 

we shall recur hereafter. At present we are concerned 
only with the substantiation of the ending sha, the * of which 
stands under the euphonic influence ot an antecedent u. 

470. We return to the Sanscrit ending thas. This stands 
in obvious connection with the active ending tha, described 
§. 453., which probably had, in its origin, an extension in the 
singular, and from Which the form 'thus arose, by elongation 
of the vowel and the additioh of s ; .which s, as observed 
Gramm. Crit. §. 301. d, probably stiuds also to designate the 
second porsoif. If this be so, then either the* first or the se- 

r 

cond personal expression would designate the person, vhiicli 
sustains the operation of the action or its interest, which in 
all middle forms ( is forthcoming at least in the spirit if not in 
the body. Thqs in ddat-tds, ‘*thou gayest to thed” (tookest), 
either "thou” is designated Jby td, and "to thee” by s, or 
the converse. If this be so, and if in the Greek first person 
the v of .the ending fitjv (Doric t pav) be organic, i. e. not a 
later nugatory addition, but intentional, and a legacy of the 
primeval period otytyir race of languages, then editiofirjv also 
signifies I gave to me,” whether if be that /ue (/ua) or, as 
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seems to me more probable, the* 1 / expresses the subjective 
relation: in either case, however,' firj-v {fxa-v) stands, even 
with respect to the length of the vbwel, ipi perfect analogy 
to the Sanscrit thds. To this we ihust add, as an analogy 
for the third person, the ending tdt of the Veda dia¬ 
lect, where the expression of the third person stands dou¬ 
bled. I therefore hold' this remarkable ending for a 
middle, although Panini (VII. I. 35.) gives it out os a sub¬ 
stitute for the transitive ‘imperative endings tu and Jii* 
which precede blessings; for instance, bhavdn jivatdt, “ May 
your honour live! ” {respectful for “ mayest thou live! ”). 
It is true the root jiv, and perhaps many others with the 
ending tdt, is not used in the ordinary language in the 
middle voice, but the ending may be a remnant of period 
in which all Verbs had still a middle voice. The middle 
is, moreover, in its place in blessings, in which some good 
or advantage is always imprecated for some one. Finally, 
tdt, in a formal respect, is much nearer to the usual me¬ 
dial imperative ending tdm than the transitive tu', yet I do 
not believe tljat tdt has arisen oirf of tdm, but rather that 
the converse *has takeq place, perhaps by the interven¬ 
tion of a» intermediate tds . (compare §. 444). However 
this may be, the ending tdt, which Bhrnouf s acuteness 
has detected also in Zend,^ is of import&nce, because it 
affords an ancient foundation for the Oscan imperative in 




* Possibly the representation of the ending hi by tat may be bo under¬ 
stood, as that in sentences like bhavan jivatdt, “ May your honour live' ” the 
person addressed is always meanft Examples are not adduced in which the 
actual second person is expressed by tdk Should such exist, we should 
be obliged here to bringf back the two t ’s to the base tva the second 
person, while in the tdt of the third person both belong to the demonstra¬ 
tive base ta (§. 343.). “ 

t Only in one instance of Value, ux-varatl K (Y&;na, 

p. 603, Note). * . 
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i 

tud* preserved to us in tjie table of Bantia, as licitu-d for 
licetOt estu-d for esto, eora/.j* To the Greek imperative end¬ 
ing tci) a middle Origin‘is otherwise ascribable; for in the 
plural, repn-o-vTav accords perfectly with the Sanscrit middle 
tarp-a-ntdm, and is related to i$ as rep-rr-e-Tuv to the purely 
active dual tarp-a-tdm. Should, however, Tepn-o-vrtav be 
identical with the transitive tarp-a-ntu, this would be a soli¬ 
tary instance in the entire grammar of the Greek language, 
in v^hich to corresponded to a Sanscrit, u, with, moreover, an 
inorganic accession of a nasal. We should be more inclined 
in repTceru) —if we accommodate it to the medial tarp-a-tdm — 
to admit the abrasion of a nasal sound, as in eSeit-a, opposed 
to adiksham. I now, however, prefer to identify 

Tepirerto with the Veda word tarpqjtdt, for the'abandonment 
of the r were compulsory, that of the nasal hn accidental 
caprice. The relation of Teprc-e-roi to tarp-a-tdt would be 
similar to that of edfim, cSu, to adaddt, afidi . If, however, 
TCjtmerw be identical with tarpatdt and Oscan forms like 
heitud, estud, the view we have mentioned above, that Jhe 
Veda ending idt belongs* properly to the mid41e, acquires a 
new support ; for ijf repirovroiv supports itself on tarpantdm, 
and so far is of middle origin, then its singular counter¬ 
part, also, can belong to no other verbal genus, and has 
asserted^ to itself a similar origin to that of its Asiatic pro¬ 
totype tarpatdt. \ 

471. The first person singular of the secondary forms ought, 

'* Compare the^ ablative in ud t*» the Sansfcrif-Zend intft, at, and the 
Old Latin in o-d 

t It deserves remark, that Dr. Kuhn', in his work “ Conjugatio in pi, 
lingua Sans, ratione habita” (p. £G, obs.), has ascribed to this Oscan form, 
without recognising its Veda analogue, a passive origin. The Oscan 
affects a concluding d for t, but has maintained the old tenuis under the 
protection of a preceding s; hence the conjunctive forms such os fust, op¬ 
posed to fit U (sec Mullers Etrusker, p 37). Compare, in this particular, 
the Gothic ist (§. 45.) with bnirith , bairada 
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in Sanscrit, after the analogy o! the third i$ to, to be ma , 
so that bharSma would ' be the counterpart of the Greek 
(fyepotfiav {-fxtjv). This form must* also, pf not the oldest, 
have been of long standing in Sanscrit In the condition, 
however, of the language # as preserved, the m$ as every¬ 
where in the singular of the middle, has given way? and 
for bhar$(m)a we find bhari-y-a, with an euphonic y, which 
is inserted before all personal endings beginning with 
vowels, in both active forms of the potential (compare 
§. 43.). In the forms ourthened with an augment, the 
ending a, already much mutilated, has experienced a further 
weakening by the transition of a to i; hence astri-nv-i, 

“ sternebam," for astri-nv-a, and this from aslrinu-ma, or a 

• • • • 

still older astri-nu-mam . which* would dnswer to the Doric 

• ( 

ecrrop-vv-fiait 

472. We return to the primary forms, in order to 

remark, that, in Sanscrit, not merely those forms end in $ 

which, in the transitive active, end in i, and above have 

been classed opposite the Greek middle forms in at ; but also 

those which, in the transitive active, exhibit no i, and, in 
• • 

the Greek middle, no at. The collective f rimary forms run— 


SING. % 

DUAL. 

. PLURAL. 

(my=pat, 

vahi. 

mahi = fieda.* 

si—aat. 

dthi, 

dhvi. 

9 

* 

if, = rai, 

dti. 

nti or ali=vTpu, arat (§. 459.) 


The Zend follows, as far as evidence exists, the analogy 
of the Sanscrit, yet the first person* plural is not 
mazt, as A^oflld be expected fron^ mahi, l>ut 
maidhi (§.41.);* frcii^ which it is clear, that as, 
before I studied Zend, *1 had inferred from the Greek 
fieda, the Sanscrit maM is a mutilation of mqplM. The 
Greek peOa, however, has on its side lost the terminating 


Maidti, also, occurs with the aspiration dropped. 
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i, and thus ranks with the Gothic forms, mentioned §. 467* 
In the secondary forms, maM weakens itself by the loss 
of the initial element of the diphthong $ to tnahi ; on the 
other hand it extends itself, in a manner which argues ■» 
propensity to the greatest fullness of form, in the first 
person imperative to dmahdi; and' analogous to this 

the dual exhibits together with ^ vah$ the forms vahi and 
dvahdi. Jhe Zend contains, also, in the special forms, the 
full ending maidh& ; at least there is evidence of this last 
in the potential t QhuidhydimaidM , “ we 

might see,” (Vend. S., p. 45) repeatedly. 

473. If, in Sanscrit, all the endings of the middle primary 
forms resolve themselves into*^, I am not of opinion, therefore, 
that ail these rest dh the same principle: as to those to 
which, in the transitive active, i, and, in the Greek middle, 
at, corresponds, I am much inclined to assume the dropping 
of a pronominal consonant between the two elements of 
the diphthong,* and, indeed, to Explain (my, /not/, out of mami; 
&/*, era/, oat of sasi; ft, rat, out of tati; as we have before seeii 
rvTrret arise out erf TunreTta and, in the Prakrit, bhanni out of 
bhnnadi; and ‘as, also, in the Greek, the medial rvTrrecrai has 
mutilated itself further into tutttii, and, in Sanscrit*- m/* into /*. 

c * 

In this <* the expression of the first person is thus contained in 
a twofold manner, once out of a for mu, and then out of i for mi; 
and thus, 'also, the t reduplicated preterite in the third person 
exhibits,/* opposite ‘the Greek rat for ran, and the Veda dia¬ 
lect gives us, even in the third person for »/«*-£<* = #ce/ra/ of the 
ordinary language, the form shay-$ (euphopic for ^s///!-<*,) and 
other similar mutilations of the endings of the middle voice, as 
uduh, “ they milked,” for aduh-atu ; duham, “ he should milk,” 
for dug~dhdm, and this last euphonic for duh-tdm (Panini VII. 
1. 41.) If We now refer (my=yati, ^==<ra/, and M=toli, to 


* So > *dso> Kuhn in liis. Tract \p. 25), mentioned at p. 064. 
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the probably pre-existing forml mami , sasi t tati, perhaps, 
also, mdmij sdti, tdti,* the question arises which of the two 
pronouns expressed the subjective, *and w^iich the objective 
relation. Does dat-$a(s)i, signify “give thee 

thou,” or “ give thou thee ” ? If we assume the former we 
obtain the same order as in BIBocrde, BtSoadov, &c., of*vhich 
more hereafter; and the remarkable case would occur, that, 
after the suppression of the second pronominal consonant, 
the first, which, with its* vowel, expressed the pronoun 
standing in the relation of the oblique cjse, has obtained the 
appearance of designating the subjective, or of belonging 
to the proper personal ending; for, in Bt$o-fia(n)t, the feeling 
of the language would better dispense with the expression 
of the “ to me ” or “ me ” (accusative) than with that of 
“ I . 11 I believe, whichever of the two explanations be 
the true, that we recognise in BlBo-pat the same ft, as in 
BiBufju. That this should so appear is, however, no proof of 
the real state of the case; for if, as much resembles the case 
in question, and as has often occurred in the history of 
language, reduplicated forms undergo interior mutilation, 
by extrusion of the consonant of +h<? second syllable, the 
first syllable then acquires the appearance of belonging 
to the root itself. No one misses, from the point of sight 
of our 'current language, from preterites like liielt the 
initial consoilant of the root: u every ope holds the h of 
hielt as identical with that of hn/tej and yet, as Grimm's 
acuteness has discovered (I. 103, 104.), the syllable hi of 
hielt has gained ^ tins place by reduplication. The Old 
High German form is hialt, JiiQi)alt, and th 6 Gothic haihald, 
whose second, and thus*radical h, has escaped from .the 
younger dialects. I now hold, contrary to my earlier 
opinion, the initial a consonants of Sanscrit ’forms like 


* ( ompai" §. 470. thd-b, td-t , pa v 
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tdpima, “ we expiated,” for^ reduplicative, and I assume an 
extrusion of the base ’letter t of tatapima, producing 
tdpima=taapima, j and'hence, by weakening of the* d 
( = a + a) to & (=a + i), Vbpima. In the Sclavonic damy, 
“I give,*” also, and in the Lithuanian dumi, the first syl¬ 
lable *has sprung from a reduplication’ # and the radical 
syllable has entirely vanished. More of this hereafter. 

474. Let us now turn to those middle endings*in S, to 
which, in Greek, no at corresponds, and we believe, that we 
recognise in the plural dtyd a pronominal nominative 
form in the sense of §. 228.; thus dlwP .out of dhva-i, of the 
base dhva for fva. The dual endings dth$, dtf, accord, 
on the other hand, with ne’utral .dual forms; such, for 
instance, as tS, “tfiese two". 11 In # the secondary forms, 
dhvam, distributed into dhu-am, may, in regard of its 
ending, be compared with yu-y-am, “ you,” vay-um, “ we 
but the dual expressions dthdm, dfdm, are related, in regard 
of their finals, to dhvam, as,*by §. 206., du (out of ds) is 
to as, and accord with drdm, “ we two,” yuvam, “ ye two.” 
For the rest, WTO uthd, vrfflt dtp, WTOP^ dthdm, WTHT^ dldm, 
appear to^ me* mutilations of tdthe^tk, c. (see Kuhn, 1. c., 
p. 3l); just as we have found above in the Veda dialect, in 
the third person Singular imperative* awt’for tdm (p. 681). 
The syllables (f)hd, (t)d, which express the pronoun residing 
in the relations of* the objective cases, are represented t in 
Greek by the <t in SiBo-cr-dov, edi'Bo-a-dov, eBido-tr-drjv, which <r, 
after §. 99., explains itself very satisfactorily as out of r, as & 
with a preceding aspirate, or a, is a very.favourite union. If 
we oppose BtSo-v-Bov, &c., to the Sanscrit dadh-{th)<l-the, we 
perceive that the two languages,' in dealing with their 
aboriginal form, so divide themselves, J that the one has 
preserved only the consonant, the'other only the vowel of 
the pronominal expression of the oblique case relation. 
In the second person plural the Sanscrit has dropped the 
vowel as well as the consonantal element of the inter- 
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mediary pronoun; but I believe that dhv$„ dhvam, in the 

condition of the language immediately anterior, were 

d-tihvt, d-dhvam ; thus bhar-a-d-fihvi, qbhar-a-d-dhvam — 
**■ • 

<pep-e-a-8e, e<pep-e-<T-6e ; for T sou fids are easily suppressed 
before tv .and dhv: henc^ we find in the gerund for# dat- 
ivd, “ after giving,” bhit-ivd, “ after clearing,” more* com¬ 
monly da-tvd , bhi-tv&; hnd in the second aorist form the 
second person plural of the middle exhibits both id-dhvam 
(out of is-dhvam ) and i-dhtam; finally, before the ending 
did of the second person imperative singular, a radical s 
is converted into d : this d may, however, also be sup¬ 
pressed ; hence sd-dhi, as well as sdd-dhi, “ reign thou,” for 
tds-dL The root ns forms merely $-dhi* for ad-dliU out 
of as-di. As, then, this H-di* is to tKe Greek icr-dt, so is 
bharadhvd fbr bharaddhvfl to <f>epc<rde, only that in the latter 
place the Greek 6 represents, not the Sanscrit dh (§. 16.), but 
the Greek r, through the influence of the antecedent s. 
Hence, also, in the imperative, $epc<r0m, as a medial after 
growth. For after (peptreo, a medial itself by origin, had 
been applied in practice with a ^purely active signification, 
the necessity arose of forming from it a new medio-passive 
on the cjd principle. Even the infinitives in <rOai appear 
to me, by a misdirected feeling, to have proceeded out of 
this principle; for after the true signification of the 
o- extant in s*peech was extinguished, tfye spirit of the lan¬ 
guage found it adapted, everywhere by its insertion before a 
r, and the conversion of the latter into 8, to call forth a 
medio-passive signification.^ If, however, we disrobe*the 
form Bt$o<r8ai of its s, and bring back th£ 0 to r, we arrive 
at SiSorat, which admits of comparison with the Sclavonic- 
Lithuanian infinitive in ti, just as this last may itself be 
brought back by other cKannels to abstract substantives in ti 


As I think, immediately from in-dhi, with a wcakeningVf the a to i. 
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in Sanscrit. The Veda dialect also supplies us with infini¬ 
tives in ^ dhydi, as dative feminine abstractions in dlti, 
in which I can only recfognise a transposition of the ordi¬ 
nary suffix fftti (Gramm*Crit. §.640. Obs. 3.). 

4?5. If we cast a glance back pver the attempts we have 
made to explain the origin of the endings of f the middle voice, 
the theory, that they depend on the doubling of each personal 
designation as it occurs, will be found to rest principally 
on the fact, that, in the Greek e^cpoprjv, the Sanscrit nbharatds, 
and Veda dialect bharafdt, .one and the same personal 
expression is doubled, as also on the -principle that it is 
most natural so to express ideas like “ I give to me,” “ I 
rejoice me in such a manner that the “ I,” as well as the 
“me,”'or “ to me”—the subjective as well as the objective 
case relation—should find a formal representative in one 
and the same pronominal base. Apart, however, from 
efepojjujv, forms like <j>epc(rre, and the supposed Sanscrit 
bharaddhrd for the existing bhuradlive, would admit yet ano¬ 
ther exposition, namely, that the Greek o- did not stand eu- 
phonically for t, but on its own account, and as the base con¬ 
sonant of the reflective (§.341.); which, although belonging 
to the tail’d person, yet willingly undertook the functions of 
both the others. In Sanscrit, the s of the reflective base 
before tlie ^personal endings dhid and dhvum, by the universal 
laws of sound, would either become d, or be dropped; and .so 
far in this way, also, tlie Greek Qepe<rde, ctpcpeadc, would go 
along with a Sanscrit bhara(d)dhi «*, abhara(d)dhvum; for the 
above supposed forms, such as bharaidtbt, opposed^ to <J>cpe- 
crdov, we should h&ve to assume bharasdtM, out of bharasvafhe. 
Were this assumption founded, as probably a similar prin¬ 
ciple would have prevailed in all the medial products, the 
finals (my, ?<*, pat, rat, would have to be explained as not 
from mami, fati, but from mnsi, Iasi, or masvi , tasvi. The 


t Influence of Pronouns, in the Formation of Words. 
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second person would remain sasi, but the second s would 
pertain, not to the second person,, but to the reflective, and 
wq should then refer, also, the % of pbharath&s to the 
reflective, and necessarily suffer the fxrjv of etpepoptjv to stand 
totally isolated, without sympathy with the old principle. 

476. With respect to the Latin, it was in the “Annals 
of Oriental Literature” (London, 1820. p. 62), that it was first 
observed that the passive r might owe its origin to the 
reflective. I am now the more decided in giving a pre- 
ference to this hypothesis over that which resorts to the 
verb substantive that I have since recognised in the 
Lithuanian and Sclavonic, which I had' not then drawn 
within the circle of my inquiries into comparative lan¬ 
guage, a similar, and, in trtith, universally recognised 
procedure ; • not, however, necessarily that aboriginal one 
which, in the remotest sera of the formation of the lan¬ 
guage, must have governed those medial forms which 
are common to tlie Greek and Asiatic sisterhood, but 
I rather assume a gradual inroad of the reflective of the 
third person into the second and first, as a substitute for 
some older and more decided expression of eafeh person, on 
whom tli£ action works retro-actively. The Old Sclavonic 
appends the accusa\ive of the reflective to the transitive 
verb, in order to give it a reflective or passive signification ; 
for instance,* clitu, “ fayu, 1 * become^ chtusya, “ legor 
ancl thus in the second and third * person weuihca 
chteshisya, uTETbCA chtetysya, plural utemCa chtemsya, &c. 
(Dobrowsky, p. 544. Kopitar’s Glag. p. 69. xvii.). In the 
Bohemian, sp is not so much as graphically connected 
with the verb, and mayastand as well before as aftes it, 
but is used by preference for the expression of the passive 
only in the third person (Dobr. Bohm. Lefirg. p. 182), 
which may also be the case with the Old Sclavonic. In 
the Lithuanian such verbal expressions have # merely a 
reflective signification, but bear more the appeaVance of a 
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grammatical unity, and therefore more resemble the 
Latin passive, because if is not a positive case of the 
reflective pronoup, whose accusative is sawen (p. 477),* hut 
only its initial consonant, which is appended to the verb, 
eitljpr immediately, or with an e prefixed. The latter 
occurs in the persons which end in e or i, the former of 
which, before the appended es , becomes i. Compare, in 
this respgct, the Old Latin amari-er from am'arer-er, with 
forms like wadinnati-es for wadinnate-es. The dual endings 
wa and to convert their a into ♦ o, and a simple u of the 
first person becomes d. I annex here the present of 
wadinnus, “ I name myself,” + opposite the simple transitive. 

* 

, SINGULAR. ' 

1. wadinnu, wadinnus. 

2. wadinni, wadinnies. 

3. wadinnu, ivadinnas. 

** * 

DUAL. 

1. wadinnawa, wadinnawos. 

2. wadinnata, wddinnatos. 

3. like sing. like sing. 

PLUPAL. 

9 

1. wadinnamp, wadinnamies. 

' 2. wadinnato ,, wadinnuties. , 

3. "jike sing. like sing. 

* It would appear! that, together with this sawen , or, in the dative, 
a kindred form si (jo-cxibted, as, in Old Sclavonic si with stibye, and from 
this si it is plain that the suffix of the verba reflexiva proceeded; and in 
the' third person, instead of a simple s the‘full si may stand ; for instance, 
wadinnas or wadinnasi , “ he naines himself." With verbs, also, begin¬ 
ning with at*ap , and some other prepositfes, or the negation ne , the reflec¬ 
tive is interposed in the shape of si, but may also be appended to the end ; 
for instance, issilaikaus ( is-si-laikaus ), “ I sustain me." 
t Compafe Sanscrit trad, “ speak.” 
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477. To these forms the L^tin passive is strikingly 
similar, only that here the composition is already ob¬ 
scured, as the sense of indepen4ence of the reflective 
pronoun is not here maintained by its mobility, as in the 
Lithuanian, where, under the above-cited conditions, it is 
placed before the verb. By the favourite interchange, 
also, between s and r, a scission has occurred between the 
passive .suffix and the simple reflective; for the persons 
ending with consonants, a connecting vowel was necessary 
towards the adjunction of the r, as such stands in arriatur, 
amantur, as seems to me through the influence of the 
liquids. The imperative forms amato^r and amanto-r 
required no auxiliary vowel. . In amamur the s of amamvit 
•has given wry before the reflective, which is not surprising, 
as the s does not belong to the personal designation, and, 
in Sanscrit, is given up also in the simple verb, in the 
secondary forms, and occasionally even in the primary. 
In amor, on the other hand, the personal character fs itself 
sacrificed to the suffix, for amemr was not possible, and 
nrhemur was forestalled for the plural (instead of amemusr). 
In amaris, aiheris, 8cc„ there 'is either a conversion from 


amasir, or the personal character s lias been untfble to 
withstand the inclination to become r wjjen placed between 
two vowels (§. 2:?.); and the reflective has protected its 


original s, like as the comparative suffix in tfie neuter 
exhibits i us opposed to ior (§. 298.), and i instead of % comes 


before as a connecting vowel.* In the singular im- 


* That the i of amaris belongs to tjie original ending «, as Pott conjec¬ 
tures (Etym. Forsch. p. 135), I cannot admit, because I hold this kind of 
passive formation far younger than the 'period when the i of the active 
expression in Latin was still extant, as »t has also vanished in Greek 
without a trace, except in In the secondary forms, however, it had 

disappeared before the individualization of the languages here compared, 
and yet we find amabaris , ameris. 
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perative person ama-re, tile reflective, in preference to the 
other passive forms, has protected its vowel; and if we 
commute this re for se x we obtain the perfect accusative 

i 

Of the simple pronoun. * We have already attended to the 
• old f infinitive form amari-er, produced by transposition for 
amant-re (p. 66*2). If we prefer, however, which I do not, 
to exempt the imperative amare from the universal prin¬ 
ciple of the Latin passive, we might recognise in it a 
remnant of the Hellene-Sansorit and Zend construction, 
and* accommodate re as a personal ending to <ro, sva, ajo* 
ha, of which more hereafter. 

478. That the second person plural amamini steps out of 
all analogy with the other passive persons is easy to 
observe, and nothing but the circumstance, that the earlier 
procedure of grammar did not trouble itself at all with the 
foundation of lingual phenomena, and that the relationship 
between the Greek and Latin was not systematically and 
scientifically traced out, can account for the fact, that the 
form amamini had so long found its place in the para¬ 
digms, without raising the question how and whence it 
came there. ■ I believe I was the first to bririg this under 
discussion in my Conjugation System (Frankf. a. M. 1816. 
p. 105. ff.); and I, repeat with confidence the explanation 
there given, namely, that amamini is a passive participle 
in the masculine nominative plural; thus amamini for 
amamini estis, as, in Greek, rervunetot ctW. The Lathi suifix 
is minus, and corresponds to the Greek fxcvos and Sanscrit 
mQn-as. From the fact, however, that these participles 
in Latin are thrust aside in' ordinary practice*, mini has, 
in Jthe second person plural" -where it has continued as if 
embalmed, as far as the practice of the language is con¬ 
cerned—assumed the existence of a verbal termination, and 
has thus also, having lost the consciousness of its nominal 
nature, renounced its distinction of gender, and its 
appendage 1- estis. If we found amamints for the feminine 
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and amamina for the neuter, vJe should be spared the 
trouble of seeking an explanation, for amamini* inasmuch 
as it would partly be afforded by tlje language itself It 
may be suitable here to bring to remembrance a similar 
procedure in Sanscrit: this assumes for ddtd (from the 
base ddtdr, §. 144.) properly haturus, the sense of datunyt est, 
without reference* to gender; thus, also, of d'tlura and 
daturum fst, although this form of word, which is also a 
representative of the Latin nomen agentis in tot, has 
a feminine in tri af i+s command (see tri-c, §. I ft).), 
and the giveress is as little called ddtd as the giver in 
Latin dntor. In the plural, also, ddldras, used as a sub¬ 
stantive, stands for “the givers” and in the character of 
a verbal person, “they will give;”” this in all genders; 
likewise in the dual, 3dtdrdu. The procedure # of the 
Sanscrit is thus still more remarkable than that of the 
Latin, because its data, ddtdrdu, daturas, has maintained 

A* 

itself in the ordinary nominal • usage of the language*. It 
is therefore due merely to the circumstance, that the 
language, in its condition as handed down to us, could no 
longer deal ad libitum with the forms in*tlie sense of future 
participles, that data, dutdrdu, datdr As, where they signify 
dabit, dabunt, have lost? all consciousness of their adjectival 
nature, anti their capacity for distinction of gender, ami 
have assumed altogether the character of personal termi¬ 
nations. To return, however, to the Latin amamini^: the 
Reviewer of my Conjugation System, in the “ Jena 
Literaturzeitung (if I mistake not, Grotetend), support^ 
the explanation given by the forms alumiSus, verlumnm, 
which evidently belong to these* participial formations, by.t 
have lost the i. This, however, has been preserved in ter¬ 
minus, if, as Lisch, ebrrectly and beyond dispute, lays down, 
we consider it as expressing “ that which is overstepped,” 
and identify its root with the Sanscrit tar ( tri ).* Fe-minn 

Vpealfcmus, p. 174. 
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(as giving birth, and therefore middle) I had before recog¬ 
nised as a formation belonging to the same category: the root 
is fe, from which nl&oofetus, fetura, and fecundus. Gemini, 
moreover, as “ the born together,” (of the root geri) may 
be ^considered as a mutilation of genmini or genimini. 

479. How stands the case now with the imperative 
amaminur? Are we to consider its r as identical with 
that of ajnor, amator, amantor ? I think not \ for it was 
not necessary to express here* the passive or reflective 
meaning by an appended pronoun, as the medio-passive 
participial suffix was fully sufficient for this purpose. At 
most, then, we seek in amaminor for a plural case-ending as 
in amamini; and this is afforded us, as I have observed in 
my Conjugation System (ji. 106), by the Eugubian Tables, 
where,' for instance, we find subafor for the*Latin subacti, 
screhitor for scripti* The singulars, however, of the 
second masculine declension in the Umbrian end in o : we 
find orto for ortus, subuto lor subactus. Now it is re¬ 
markable that, in accordance with this singular form in 
o, there are extant also* in Latin, singular imperatives in 
mi no, namely, fintiino in Festus, and prof ami no in Cato 
de R. R. To these forms, before described, we can add 
fruimino, which Struve (Lat. Decl. and Conj. p. 143) cites 
from'an inscription in Grater, “is cum agrum net habeto nei 
fruimino ,” where the form in question pldinly belongs to 
the third person, by which it still more conclusively 
proclaims itself to be a participle, in which character it may 
with equal right be applied to one as to the other person. 

“ Remark.—Guafe, in his work, ‘ The Sanscrit verb 
compared with the Greek and ‘Latin from the point of 
view of Classical Philology,’ remarks, p. 120, that he once 
considered, as I do, the form in mifli as a participle in the 

* The /ending or accords perfectly with the Sanscrit ds (n+os) and 
Gothic as (§. 227.); while the Latin i has obtruded itself from the pro¬ 
nominal declension (§.228.). , 
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category of the Greek fievos, but now consider? it, with con¬ 
fidence, as a remnant of an old analogy of the Greek 
infiritive in e/xevat, which, having been originally passive, 
had first been applied to the imperative in Latin, and 
thence had been further diffused. How near the impera¬ 
tive and infinitive come together, and how their forms 
are interchanged, Grafe thinks he has shewn. 1. c. p. 58. If., 
where, namely, the Greek second person in ov (rvxjrov) is de¬ 
duced from the Sanscrit first person singular in dni; but 
which is followed by the remark, that however tisthdni 
(‘I should stand 1 ) is manifestly and strikingly like the 
infinitive la-rdvat, if we, moreover, consider that ai in San¬ 
scrit is only the diphthong nearest to i (in Greek, however, 
the rarest, see Vocalism.jp. 193).' We have, however, to re¬ 
member, that? in la-rdvat, the a belongs to the root, and that, 
therefore, for comparison with the Sanscrit imperative, if 
such be admitted, we can retain nothing but vat, as opposed 
to dni. Griifc goes on : * It would be easy to imagine 
that the first person plural frnriR tishfhdma had its counter¬ 
part in the other infinitive form lerrdixev, properly lardfie,* 
i.e. at are. Finally, it may not be left unobserved, that 
the Greek .and Sanscrit imperative in 8t, dht, is again the 
form of the infinitive in the Sclavonic dialects, + and that 
custom admits the frequent use of the infiyitive for the 
imperative in Greek. 1 I could liardly lijive expected that 
the personal endings of the Sanscrit imperative could lead 
to so many and various comparisons. It appears, however, 
to me ill suited to. th^ spirit of classical philology, withoflt 
necessity to attribute to the Greek, among* others, that it 
has borrowed its second "person imperative in ov from any 

* I consider the v very essential, just because I deduce pev and pei at 
from the medial participial suffix /urvot. 

t I explain their ti as identical with the abstract substantive suffix 

/ 


x x 2 
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Sanscrit first ^person. I find it still less congenial to the 
spirit of a more univarsal comparative philology, that 
Grafe, who has before overlooked, in his comparisons, mciny 
law's of sound ineontrovertibly established, should give too 


wiljing an ear to mere similitudes of sound; for instance, 
when he explains the root char , ‘to go, 1 by the periphrasis, 
‘to move scraping along on the ground, 1 and, p. 32, places 


together lap, ‘speak, 1 lappou, ‘topatch schlnbbcrn, ‘to slab¬ 
ber,’ and Kamrai. I was not awarothat a German sch anywhere 
corresponded to a Sanscrit ch, but 1 knew that it did so 
to / (or v), in observance of the law qf displacement (§. 87.), 
and of the favourite practice of exchange between gut¬ 
turals and labials. Remark the relation of chat turns to 

t 

the Gothic fuhdr And our* vier, as also tHt’of panchan to 
fiinF, and you will be satisfied with the identification of 
the Sanserif char, ‘ go, 1 and Gothic fury a (preterite for ), 
‘ go, 1 ‘ wander, 1 fa lire n. If, how ever, w e are to admit that 

any infinitive has arisen out r of any imperative person, it 
would be the least far-fetched supposition ‘ which derived 
the Sanscrit infinitive pud the Latin supine in ium from 
the third jTerson imperative w tu, with the addition of m ; 
for iiistance, bhdhivh ‘ to shine,' from bltittu, ‘let Jiim slnne^; 

t 

ptHum, ‘ to rule, 1 from pain, ‘ let him ‘rule. 1 In kartum, ‘ to 
makel’ from kardlv, ‘ let him make, 1 the class vowel only 
would be thrust^aside. 5\.s, however, Grafe (1. e. p. 5S) t has 
found yi jest in \< hat I have elsewhere said, and mean to 


repeat, of the first person imperfect, I must take can that 
he does not take for earnest what I t mfan as a jest. We 
do not, in tnfvh, go so far in deriving bhdtum from bhutu 
an in deducing laravai frorfi fire t fif lishthdni (Zend hisldni), 
‘ I should stand 1 ; but I can find no other relationship be¬ 
tween bhd-tu and bhd-fum than this, that in the infinitive, as 


an abstract substantive, the action is personified through a 
form which comes near the expression of the third person 
in the imperative. I recognise in the suffix tu, as alsp in ti 
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(another class of abstracts, with which the Sclavonic and 
Lithuanian infinitive is connected), various gradations of 
one’ and the same pronoun of the third person—as in the 
interrogative we find the forms ka, ki, ku ,—and so far a 
relationship between the nominal classes in question andltlie 
endings ti and iu of bhuti, 4 he shines,’ and bhdtu, 4 he 
may shine.’ The coincidence is thus in any case not 
quite so fortuitous as that between ia-ra-vat and tishthAni. 
Whosoever derives the former from the latter cannot 
escape from bringing into this ’family the Gothic infinitive 
in an, especially as the a of stand-an docs, not, like that of 
io-ra-vnu, belong to the root. Historically, however, as I 
doubt not, tin* German iiifinitivp belongs to the class of 
the Sanscrit abstracts in ana, as bundh-ana, 4 the binding ’ 
= Gothic bind-an .” 

INFLUENCE OF Till: WC'iHT OF THU PERSONVL TERMINATIONS. 

• 

4b0. The weight of tlu personal terminations exercises, 
in Sanscrit and Greek, and, as far as we have evidence, 
also in Zend,'an influence on* the antecedent radical or 
class syllable, obvious anfl comprehensive, though till lately 
unobserved.* Before light * terminations extensions are 
frequent, which, before the heavier, are withdrawn; so that 
in many anomalous verbs the entire body of the root can 
onty' be maintained before the light termination^ but, 
before the heavy, mutilation occurs. For instance, the 
root 5sr^ ns, “ be,” retains its a before* the one, but 
rejects it before tfie otner, as if it had been overgrown 
by the augment; lienee, # tisinvi 44 1 am,” but smas, “ wc 
are,” sfhu, “ you arc,” santi, 44 they ai e.” We see, how¬ 
ever, that this mutilation- had not yet established itself 

* 1 was first led to the observation of this interesting phenomenon in 
my investigation of the origin of the German Ablaut (Berlin Jalirb. feb. 
1827, 1 /. 2.59, and Vocolismus, p. 13). 
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at the period' of the unity of the language ; for the Greek 
protects, in the verb substantive, the radical vowel de¬ 
generated to e, even before the heavier terminations, and 
opposes eafiest e<rre, eoTov, to the Sanscrit smas, stha, sthas, 
stab The Lithuanian and Sclavonic, also, testify to the 
comparatively recent loss of the Sanscrit a before the 
weightier terminations. Compare 


SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

GREEK. 

litii. ' 

SCLAVONIC 

VrfiPT us-mi. 

1 / * 
e/JL-fii,* 

es-mi, 

* 

KCnib yes-my. 

Wftr a-si,^ 

i / 

es-si, 

KCii ye-si. 

wfar as-li , 

5 / 

es-ti, 

• 

KCTb yes-ty. 

I* 

• 

« 

DUAL. t 


S-Vfis, 

• • • 

es-iva, 

KCbA yes-va. 

s-thas, 

t<r-Tov, 

es-ta, 

KCTA yes-ta. 

s-tas. 

c<t-tov. 

like the Sing. . 

PLUR\L. 

, KCTA yes-ta. 

s-mas. 

eo-jues, 

» 

es-me. 

kcwm yes-myi 

W s-lha, 9 

cct-tc, 

es-te, 

KC‘fB y es-te. 

ef*ti s-anti, 


like the'Sing. 

CSTb s-uty. 


“ Remark.—It is possible that the suppression of the 
radical •\owdl may have .begun with the. third person 
plural, whose termination anti is also the heaviest of* all, 
and it may have existed in this position even before the 
migration of thf- language, and its manifold individualiza¬ 
tions ; at least* all the languages under comparison exhibit 
in^ this case a wonderful harmony scarcely attributable to 
chance : and, in addition to, these, the Latin sunt, as opposed 

* By assimilation out of cV/ut, as, before, a/u/uet, u/u/ue?, out of atr/uet 
vtrjues. Veda dialect asme, yashmC. 

„ t Irregular for assi, on which rest the Greek and Lithuanian forms. 
The Sclavonic, however, has likewise dropped one of the sibilants. \ 
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to estis, as well as the Gothic sind, are in accordance. On 
the other hand, the dropping of the e in sumus first appears 
on Roman ground, and, in the singular likewise, sum for 
csum is quite solitary. After the falling away of the 
initial and terminating vowels of asmi in the Latins the 

m 

appendage of an auxiliary vowel became necessary, and 

the influence of the liquids prevailed in favour of u. This 

u remained, also, in the plural, where smus wad possible, 

but not favoured, as the Latin has generally^ gone oy.t of 

its way to avoid the immediate connection of the ending 

7/2 m with roots ending in consonants; whence we have 

vol-u-mus opposed to vullis; ferimus to fer-tis, fers, fert , 

(Sanscrit bibhn-mns, bibhri-lha, bi-bhar-si, bibhar-ti from bhri 
• • • • 

class 3) ; edi-mus opposed to estis, fa, es-t (Sanscrit ad-mas, 

% ® 
at-tha, at-si, at-ti). To the Greek, in the case of the 

third person plural, ivrt, if, as I scarcely doubt, it stands for 

t t-cvti ( = Zeiul h-enti), nothing has remained but tjic ter- 

• 

imitation, as in the Sanscrit, in the second medial person, 
so for The Gothic we have excluded from the 

above comparison, although i-m,*i-s, is-t, rest upon ns-mi, 
a-si, as-ti; but, in the, plural, sind alone is organic, for 
siy-um, sty-nth Dual siy-yd, .(see §. 441,) sty-ids have the 
ending of the preterite, and belong to* a secondaiy root 
sty, which proceeds from a Sanscrit potential sydm, in 
wh : c]i sy ( — si) has changed itself to sty/ 

481. All Sanscrit roots of the third class in d (§. 109\ 3 .) 
depend, on account of the anterior burthen created in the 
reduplication syllable* on the influence of the weight of tl?e 
personal endings, so that they retain their d only before 
the light endings, but before the heavier either altogether 
suppress or’sliorten it, or transpose the length of the d 
sound into that of tile lighter i ; and this is one of the 
evidences, from which I deduce the maxim—very important 
for the history of language—that the organism «f the ‘lin¬ 
gual'body sustains a greater weight in the, a titan in the i 
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sounds, the long a being heavier than the long i, and the short 
a heavier than the short i (see Voealismus, Obser. 12, p. 214). 
The roots dd, “ give,” and dial, “ place,” suppress their d be¬ 
fore heavy terminations, with exception of the third person 
plurtil, if, as I prefer, we make the* division dada-ti, not dad-ati 
(compare §. 458.); for originally dadd-nfo certainly stood, 
out of which we never could obtain dad-nil, but well might 
dada-nti, and, out of this, a new sacrifice to the reduplica¬ 
tion .syllable,, dada-ti. The Greek only shortens the long 
vowel before the increasing* terminations, and makes <$t§o, 
ride, tara, out of Bi<$a>, tiQyj, lard. In 'the Latin, Sclavonic, 


and Lithuanian, the influence of the personal endings on 
the antecedent syllable hag utterly vanished, and da has 
also lost^the original length of its* Vowel and the redupli¬ 
cation syllable. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic have, on 
the other hand, saved their reduplication, but have abso¬ 
lutely suppressed the root vowel, which the Sanscrit only 
does before heavy terminations. As, however, the d also 


vanishes before endings which commence with m and 
in Lithuanian also with —but before t passes into s 
(§. 457J, the reduplication in these .verbs is almost totally 
overlooked, and in dumi, aAms darny ,, which a/e mutila¬ 
tions of du-dh-mi, (fn-dh-my, the reduplication has, by thrust¬ 
ing out tjie *most essential element of the, entire form, 
acquired the appearance of a radical syllable. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain, that in dumi, damy, the syllables da, da, are 
identical with those of du-s-ti, da-s-ty, for du-d-ti, da-d-ty, 
thus merely re<juplicators.* * * • 


* Wc hero confirm the observations of §. 442., Ohs. 7. In dudu, ac¬ 
cording to the usual conjugation, dud has constituted itself as root, and 
the a of dud-a-wu, dud-a-me, has thus nothing more to do with the d of the 
Sanscrit daddmi, or the ®, o of the Greek v, but belongs to a 

class with the a of uwz-a-wa, wtsz-a-me. r \ 

7 m 
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SINGULAR^ 

t 

SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. LATIN. 

dddil-mi, 

dadhd-mi. 

BtBoi-fxi, du(d)-mi, 

du[d)-my, do. 

dadd-si. 

dadhd-hi, 

SiSoi-t;, du(d)-i. 

da(d)-si, da-s. 

dadd-ti. 

dadhdi-ti, 

B&ui-ji, dus-ti. 

das-ty, dat+ 


% 

DUAL. 

<r 

dad-vas. 

• • • • 

.... du(d)-wa, 

dad-e-va, . . . 

dut-thas, 

das-td? l 

dtSo-srov, dus-ta. 

das-ta, 

dat-tas, 

dus-td? 2 

StSo-Tov, like Sing. 

das-ta, . .*. 


k 

PLURAL. 


dad-mas , dad-c-mahi , 3 4 

BtSo-fxes, du(d)-mp, 

da(d)-my, da-rnus. 

dat-thu, 

das-la?* 

SiSo-tc, dus-te, 

das-te, da-tis. 

dada-ti, 

dade-nti, 5 

• 

Btdo-vrt, like Sing. 

dad-yaty,* da-nt. 


Ill the Greek the influence of the weight of the personal end- 
iW over the root syllable has penetrated further than in 
Sanscrit, in this respect, that- even the aorist forms,* set free 
from reduplication, cdrjv and eSmv, have shortened their vowel 
before the increasing ending, while ca-rrjv ( = c arau), in ac¬ 
cordance wi£h similar Sanscrit aorist forms, allows no influ¬ 
ence to Jhe weight of* the endings. *In Sanscrit, fiom the 
iirst augmented preterite adadd-m comeg the plural adad-ma, 
as, in Greek, (§tSo-fj.cv from cBISoi-v ; but from uddtn comes 
not adma, bift the root remains undiminislied. It may be 
convenient to give here in full the two augmented preterites, 
which are distinguished in the two languages by retaining 
and laying aside the reduplication syllable. . 

1 If, also, the second dual ficrson*in Zend is not yet identified, it can 

nevertheless be deduced with tolerable certainty from the third person, 
which is extant in tv (§. ■4p4.)-, for which, in the second person of the pri¬ 
mary forms, we may expect tho, the aspirate of which, however, has been 
forced to vanish in dastv (see §. 463.). Upon M « for p d see 

t}. 102. J See §. 102. J §. 30. < §. W2. and-§. 463. 

4 1*. 469. 
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SINGULAR. t 

adada-m, eBIBoo-v, 
adadd-s, eBiBar?, 
adaddrt, eBt5u>-(r), 

add-m, cBat-v, 
adds, eBu>s, 
add-t, eda)-T, 


D^AL. 

adad-va, .... 
adat-tam, ediSo-rov, 
adat-idm, eBtBo-rtjv, 

ada-va, .... 
add-tam, e Bo-rev, 
add-tdm, cBo-rtjv, 


PLURAL. 

adad-ma, eBlBo-pes. 
adat-ta, eBt'Bo-re, 
adad-u&,* cBtBo-v, 

add-ma, eBo-peg, 
add-fa, eBo-re, 
ad-us* * cBo-v. 


48g. The Sanscrit roots ha, “leave,”t lid, “go,” and md, 
“measure” (compare pc-rpov * pipeopai, &c.)—the two last 
have the medial, the first only the pure active form— 
weaken, before most of the heavy endings, their d to i, and 
the two last substitute also, jin theil* reduplication syllable, 
a short j^for short a ; for instance,* jahi-mas, “ we leave,” 
opposed to jahd-mi, “ I leave mini# (from miml-me), “ I 
measure,” mimi-maM, “ we measure.” Tlie roots WT sthd, 
“stand, 1 .’ and UT rjlird, “ smell,” follow h peculiar path, inas¬ 
much as a vowel shortening, which probably at its origin, 
as in the Greek idrapt, tarapev, only obtained before heavy 
endings, has extended itsdlf to the other persons through 
which tjie radical a, thus shortened,* would be treated just 
like the unradical of the first and sixth ejass (109 a .*L). The 
Indian grammarians* thence reckon these roots as under the 
first class, although they a^pume a reduplication syllable, 
which, however, substitutes an i for a, as I doubt not, dh 
the groufid that the reduplication syllable, which is seek¬ 
ing generally for -relief from weight, and therefore, con¬ 
vening long int(j short vowels, way not*mfic up the heaviest 
among the short vowels with the length derived from po¬ 
sition ; hence, fishtlidmi, thhthasi, tUlithat\ See., Zend hisidmi, 


* See §. 462. 

t Compare, # vith Pott, xn P a > “ widow,” as the “ abandoned” or “ left.” 
In Sanscrit vi-Shava is “ the manless." * 
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histasi , histati; jiyhr&mi, jighrasi t jighrati, &c. The Greek 
follows this principle of the weakening of the vowel, also, 
wnere there is not, as in the cases cff iartjpi, Kt'xfiijfju, any im¬ 
mediate reason for it by the doubling of consonants. II lp- 
TrXtjiu and mpTtptjpt are, ljpwever, striking and peculiar in 
appending a nas$f, a stranger to the root, to the reduplicating 
syllable. These forms, nowever, accord with the Sanscrit in¬ 
tensive verbs, which love a great impression in the repeated 
syllable, and hence change to the Guna letters the vowels sus¬ 
ceptible of Guna, but double the whole root in roots ending 
with nasals, and, in some cases, also represent the liquids r 
and l by the nasal liquids which accord with the organ of the 
chief consonants; for instance, javgam,* from gam, “go”; 
clianchal, from chat, “ tptter ”; chanchur (for chanchar), from 
char, “ go.” * In this sense I assume Trtptrprjpt, TclffnKrjpi, for 
•rrlpnpjjpt, irlK'jrhrjfJit : thus, also, /3ap/3at'vu), with the kindred 
form (BapfiaXio (compare balbus). 

483. The roots of the second class (§. 109®. 3.), in San¬ 
scrit do not load themselves with reduplication, neither do 
they subject a concluding a to the* influence of the weight of 
the personal endings. The Greek, however, has here also 
again pevmitted a wider range to that influence, inasmuch as 
(prjpt {(pa. pi), in this respect, follows the analogy of iartjpi. 
Compare— . 

SINGULAR. DUVL. f PLURAL. 

bhd-mi, (pa-pt, bhd-vas, .... bhu-mas, (f>a-p.es. 

bhd-si, (pys, bhd-thas, (pa-rov, bhd-tha, <pdrre. 

bhu-ti, (pa-ri, * Ghd fas, * (pa-rov, bhi^nti, (pa-vrl. 

abhd-rn, e<pa-v, ablul-va, *. . . . abhd-ma, e(pa-pes. 

abhd-s, epast abhd-tam, etpa-rov, abhd-ta, e(parre. 

ablid-t , c(pa-(r ), abhd-ldrn, ecpa-Tijv, abhd-n, epd-v. 

* Compare with this the Gothic (jagga ( =ganga ), “I go,” where the 
chiff syllable has lost the nasal. * # 
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This analogy ^followed in Sanscrit, among other roots, by yd, 
“ go,” on which the Greek iVyii, properly “ make to go,” rests, 
to which the syllable oi» reduplication has. lent a causative 
signification, as to the Latin sisto opposed to stu, while the 
Greelc Yaryfju (=c nary fit) unites the primitive with the causa¬ 
tive signification. While in i-o-n;/n the splritus asper, as it 
so often does, stands for cr, in i'rjfju it' is the representative of 
the lost senji-vowel y, as among others in og for ^ yas, “who ” 
(§. 382.) ; thus, t-ryu for yi-yryu : on the other hand, compare 
the future discharged of the, reduplication fj-au with the 
Sanscrit yd-sydmi. This iryu still bends .to the weight of the 
endings; thus te/icg, t'crc opposed to yd-mus, yd-tlia. To the 
root yd, I think with Pott (Etym. Forseli. p. 201), we must 
refer the middle of cifu, which itself belongs to ‘die root ^ i, 
“go,” whibh in Greek, by analogy to t-fxeg, should form i/aai, 
laat, itch, opposed to the Sanscrit i-ye (from i-me), i-shO, i-tL 
The form te-fxat, however, explains itself out of yu by a vowel- 
ization of the semi-vowel, and thinning of the a to c. In 
duly considering, what I think I have proved, that the perso¬ 
nal endings exercise a mor<j comprehensive influence on the 
preceding sylla'ble in Greek than in Sanscrit, and that roots 
ending in vowels shorten one originally long before heavy 
endings, the verbs rjfjou and Ke 7 -fxai might surprise us, since 
in these die heavy medial endings have not shortened the 
antecedent vowel. Q{ Keiuafwe shall treat hereafter: but 
rj-fiai owps the retention of the length of its vowel to the 
circumstance that its root was originally terminated by a 
consonant, and I fiave already, in my glossary, identified it 
with the Sanscrit Ms, “sit,” the s of winch has remained in 
the Greek only before r; henc6 rja-i at = ds-ld, rj<r-To = 
vrnST ds-ta* It accords, however, wifh the system of 


* Oi^tlic other hand, tt-o-a, &c., belong to the root V EA (t'o-pa), Sanscrit 
tad, (compare Pott, Etym. Forseli. p. “78, and Kuhncr. p. 242). The 

spirit us 
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equilibrium that Kddrjpau cannot bear the <r of, rja-ro, together 
with the burthen of the augnfent; hence Kadrja-ro ; but 
ctqxOrj-ro. * 


484. The Sanscrit root sds, “ rule,” exhibits a 
peculiar capability for the weight of the personal endings, 
inasmuch as its long a remains undisturbed before those 
heavy endings which begin with the weakest consonants 
(semi-vow els and nasals), thus sds-ras, “ we two rule,” 
sus-mas, “ we rule; ” but, before the strong consonants of 
heavy endings, wca’kens itself to the shortness o'f the 
lightest vowel, naively, to /, whence, for instance, sish-tha, 
“ reyitis," opposed to sds-si, “ reyis," sds-fi, “ rtyil .” We may 
recognise in this a forcrunnes* of the German conjugation 
forms, such as binda , bind am , bundum , opposed to the 
monosyllabic singular preterite hand, buns-t, p. I0(f. 

485. The roots of the ninth class (§. 109 l . 5.) are so far 
in accordance with the principle of the roots bit and nut, 
mentioned in §. 48-?., in tlftit they weaken to i tin* of the 
class syllable mt, in the same places in which those roots 
experience the same relief in their radical syllable. The 
Greek, on the other hand, shortens the long ‘Doric a («) to 
a. Compare— ' “ 


SINGULVIt. DUAL. 


kri-nn-mit 

• 

Ttcp-va-iii. 

kri-ni-ras. 

* » 

* kri-nd-si. 

irep'va-ff. 

kri-ni-thar , 

• 

„ mep-va-rov. 

Icri-nd-li, 

Ttcp-vd-Tt. 

kri-ni-tns , 

• 

m 

■ncp-vd-TOv. 

akri-nd-m, 

• 

efrep L vdri/. 

• akri-ni-vn , 

0 • • • • - 

akri-nd-s. 

eircp-vd-s. 

„ ctkri-ni-tam , 

cncp-vu-Tov. 

oJcri-nd-t, 

tncp-va-{T). 

akri-ni-tdm, 

m • 

eirep-va-rtjv. 

spiritus of ij/ucu is 

inorganic, t. e. 

not from or; as, 

for instance, in 

opposed to w/ti, unda. 

C 

0 
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PLURAL. 

i 

kri-ni-mni, Ttep-vd-peg. 
kri-ni-tiia, 'nep-va-re. 
kri-na-nii, (irep-va-vri). 

akri-ni-ma, enep-vd-fieg, 
nkn-ni-ta, htep-ya-re. 

akri-na-n 2 (eirep-va-v). 

* TRhOTfN krtnami , “ I purchase," has » for w in the middle syllable 
through the euphonic influence of the antecedent r. The relationship to 
vtpvrifii rests on the favourite exchange between gutturals and labials, 
through which the Greek verb has assumed an apparent relationship to 
■irepaco, “to sail through” (=Sanscrit pdraydmi , where the -n- is primitive. 
* If we.make the divisions kri-n-anli, akrl-nnn (§. 458.), we must assume 
that the middle syllabic suppresses its vowel before all thosg heavy endings 
which themselves begin with a vowel; thus, also, in the middle, hrl-n-f 
from krUnt-me. For the special purposes of Sanscrit Grammar this rule 
may hold good ; but in considering the historica 1 developcment or decay of 
the language, I am more inclined to the belief that the syllable nd has 
shortened itself before nti and n (older nt) instead of converting itself into 
the long form of the lighter i sound, in order to avoid combining length of 
vowel and position. The middle-dual endings dthe, dti, dthdm , atdm did 
not require tjhe weakening of the nd to »??, rinec without this, by the or¬ 
dinary rule of sound, two homogeneous vowels melt into one LDg one ; so 
that nd + athS gives a lighter form than rii 4- dtht 9 which latter would 
give ny-Cit6 , while from nd + dtc we get merely ndte. 

1 

e 

486. With Sanscrit verbs of the second and third class, 
with a radical vowel capable of Guna,* the influence of 
the weight of the personal endings is shewn in this, that 
Guna takes phwe b r eforc the light ‘ (§. 26.), but before the 
heayy the pure radical vow'd reappears. The same law 

* The Sanscrit conjugation system only allows the Guna to short vowels 
before simple consonants, and to long at the end of roots. On the other 
hand, Guna never takes place in the middle of the roots, where there is 
length by nntftre and position. » 
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is respected by the Greek, which, however, affords no 
example, except that of et pu (§. 2*6.), of a verb witli a radical 
vowel capable of Guna, which, «in the special tenses 
(§. 109."), connects the personal sign directly with the 
root. Gomparc— 

SING. • DUAL. PLURAL. 

5- mi, el-fit. i-vas, . . . i-mns, i-peg. 

d-shi, eT-f. i-thas, i-tov, i-tha, i-re. 

6- ti, el-rt. i-tas,» itov, y-anti, t-aurt (from t-avri)^ 

That the middle iey.au belongs to another root has been 
already remarked (p. 676). 

487. An exception from the law of gravity is found in 
the root shi, class 2 lie/ 1 •* sleep/’) in that, although 
only used if! the middle, despite the weight of the media) 
endings, it everywhere exhibits Guna; in which respect the 
Greek Kcipat runs pretty parallel to the Sanscrit: hence 
Ke'i-trau — se-sh$, Kel-rat—xe-itS plural Ket-peda — si-mahe. We 
might also present .«!, as the root for the Sanscrit verb, 
as the pure vowel i nowhere appears, and the construction, 
also, of the" word exhibits no expression, which made a 
root si .necessary, rather than sU unless, perhaps, we 
assumed situ, “ cold,” in the sense of nesting, motionless, 
and lienee chose to derive it from si. The Old Sclavonic 
exhibits the old diphthong in the shapg presented by the 
Greek koityj, Koipa o>, in nokon pokoi, ’ “ ?c(]uies,'\ “ pax." * 
On the other hand, qwio chi jit, “ quicsco,” has undergone a 

double weakening; s first, that of k to b ch, and next the 

• 

thinning out of the diphthong to its conJluding element. 
It must not be overlooked that pokoi is not the primitive 
shape of the base, but po-koyo,' out of which, in the unin-* 
fleeted nominative and accusative, after suppression of the 
final vowel of the base (§. 257.), po- hot necessarily came: 


* Kopituv’s Dlagolita, p. B(». 
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the theme poJcqyo, however, accords excellently with Sanscrit 
saya >• as the adjective “lying,” “ sleeping;” or as the 
substantive “sleep.” i 

488. The roots of the fifth and eighth class admit the 
Guna form of the 'S' "ii of the class syllable nu or w before the 
light terminations, and, before the heavy, reject the same 
vowel: the Greek sanctions the same principle, only, in¬ 
stead of extending v into ev, it lengthens the v. Compare— 


SINGULAR. . DUAL. 


stri-no-mi,* 

• • 

CTTOp-VV-fJU. 

1 stri-nv-vas, 

• 

stri-nn-sh i, 

• • 

crop- vv-g. 

stri-nu-tha s, 

ardp-vu-Tov. 

stri-no-ti, 

• • 

crrop-vu-ri. 

stri-nu-tns, 

• 

(TTOp-VV-TOV. 

antri-wui-fim, 

CCTTOp-VV-V. 

i astri-nu-va, 

* • 

• • »• • 

nslri-nos ,« 

i(TTOp-VU-y. 

ustri-nu-tam, 

• • 

iarop-vu-TOv. 

astri-nfi-t , 

ecrrojO-vu-(r). 

asfri-nu-tam, 

• 

t (TTop-vv-rrjvp 


PLURAL. 



sfri-nu-mas, 

• • 

GTop-vv-peq. 



stri-nu-tha, 

(TTOp-VV-TC. 



stri-nv-onlif 

a-Top-vv-'vrt. 



astri-nu-rna, 

• • 

LGTOp-vV-flU'. 



astri-nu-ta, 

• 1 • 

Latop-vv-rc* 



astri-nv-an, 

( CCTTOp-VV-V .) 



489. The Sanscrit reduplicated preterite receives guna 
before the light endings, and restores the pure root vowel 
again before the heavy. In this the German, and most 
evidently in the Gothic, stands in closest^ accordance with 
the Sanscrit, inasm'uch as all verbs, with a root vowel 

* The grammarians assume a root styi and another stri, both of 
which signify “ strew,” and have, properly, for their root syllable star 
— Greek 1TOP, Latin STER , the a of which is subject to suppression 
(Vocalismus, ,Obs. I. p.157, and on the root in question, especially, 1. c. 
p. 179. 
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susceptible of Guna (i.e. with i or^u), insert bffore this, in 
the singular of the simple (strong) preterite, the original 
Guiiji vowel a ; but before the increasing endings of the 
plurals, as also in the entire conjunctive, which is bur- 
tliened by the exponent of tiie mood, and also in the sin¬ 
gular polysyllabic, again reject the foreign strengthening 
vowel. Compare— 


SANSCRIT. 

go r rue. 

SWSCRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

hoot. 

non i. 

ROOT. 

ROOT. • 

bbid, “to split. 

” bit, “to bite.” 

bhiij, “to bend.” 

bin/, “ to bend 

SINGULAR. 

SINGULA*R. 

SINGULAR. 

SINGULAR. 

bibbedn, 

bn it, 

hnhji&ja, 

hang. 

bibbeditba. 

hoist, 

bub/idjitba, 

bnuf/t. 

bibbed a, 

m bait, 9 

buhh()ja, 

bang. • 

DUAL. 

DU \L. 

DUAL. 

DUAL. 

hihhidirn, 

bit d, 

hubbujivn, 

bug it. 

bibbidntbus, 

bitiils, 

bifbbujntbus. 

• 

biiguts. 

bibb i did ns, 

• . • 

hnbbijdtus. 

• ■ • 

pli iial. 

PLURAL. 

PLURAL? 

PLURAL. 

bibbidimn. 

bilum, 9 

• 

bubbujimn, . 

* 

buguni. 

bibbidn(jbo),» 

bit nib, 

bnbbijfi(tbn), 

bnguf/i. 

tnbbidus . 

hifun, 

bubbujus, * 

b u gun. 


490. On the*law of gravity rests also tj»c phenomenon, 
that those Gothic roots ending in two consonants, which, 
withoi^ protecting the reduplication, have preserved a 
radical a in the gingular of^ the preterite, weaken this* 
down to u before the heavy plural and duaP endings, and 
those of the whole conjunctive(Vocalismus, Ohs. 16. p. 22?) 
The Sanscrit exhibits a remarkable counterpart to this 
phenomenon, which had ribt come under my notice in my 
earlier treatment of the theory of gravity, and is here for 
the first time considered in this point of viewI mean 
the ropt fair, “ make,” which—not indeed in the * redupli- 

V Y 
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catcd preterite, but still in the special tenses before heavy 
endings, and in the whole potential, which answers to the 
Gothic conjunctive—weakens its a to it, and only before 
light endings retains the heavy a sound. Hence Jcariimi , 
“ I make,” stands in equal relation to kurn mas or kurmas, 

r\ 

“ we t make,” and to hurydm, “ I might make,” as, in 
Gothic, band to bundum, and Immhjau. We place here the 
Gothic preterite band in the same categoiy with the 
Sanscrit babhandha, which everywhere leaves its vowel 
unaltered, and with karomi as regards the change of 
vowel. 

singular. nir\i,. 

SANSCRIT. GOTH. SANSCRIT. ' SANSCRIT. GOTHIC. SANSCRIT. 

* t m 

babimdha, band, karomi, babandliiva , bund A, kururas. 

f 

babandhiIlia , bans!, karoshi, babandlutlhus, bmululs, kurttlhas. 
babandha, band, karoli. babundhatus, . . . kurntas. 

PLURAL. 

babandhima, bundum, kurumas. 

babandha(tha), bunduth, kurutha. 

■ babandhus, bundun, kurvunli. 

POTKVI I \l.. 

SINGULAR. ' DUAL. PLl’RAL. 

« 

Sanscrit. Gothic. Sanscrit. Gothic. Sanscrit. Gothic, 

kurydm, bundyau, kurydva, bundeiva, kurydnw, bundoima. 

kuryfe, bunctris, kurydlam, bundeifs, kurydfa, bundrilh. 
kurydt, bundikurydldm, .... kuryus, buryleina. 

“ Remark ( i.—As all verbs which follow the analogy of 
band have a liquid for tlifcir p“nultimate consonant, and 
liquids have a preference- for the vowel u, we may attri¬ 
bute to them here an influence ‘on, the generation of the 
u : it remains, however, not the less true, that the con¬ 
ditions under which, in the foregoing scheme, a and u are 
interchanged, rest only on the laws of gravity* and on a 
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maxim sufficiently, as I believe, demonstrated in my 
Voealismus (p. 227), that the weight of the u is more easily 
supDorted by these languages than tjiat of a. For were 
this not so, it were difficult to see why exactly, in the 
monosyllabic singular, the old a was protected; and why 
the condition of monosyllafiism is so enforced in the pre¬ 
servation of the a, that, in Old High German, where the 
second person singular is designated by i instead of t* and 
also, in the form which be^mes dissyllabic, the lighter » 
should give way to the heavier a ; and thus bundi of the 
first and third person stands in contrast to band, and to 
the Gothic second hand. In like sense may, in the 
Sanscrit form kar, exchanged for kar, a certain share be 
attributed to the liquid in the generation of the u, while 
the distribution between the a and u forms depends on 
the weight of the endings alone. Beyond the range, 
however, of the special tenses, the root kar, in the forms 
which seek for allegation, dispenses entirely with the a, 
so that the r becomes the vowel ri. The mutilated form- 
kri thus produced—as, for instance, in kri-fa, ‘ made,' 
opposed to kar-lum, ‘ make 1 —is considered by the gram¬ 
marians as the original, ^and this holds ’good in analogous 
eases;—a view which I liavb, in my Vpcalismus, endea¬ 
voured to demonstrate as historically unsustainable, ill the 
first Observation of that work. 5u special Sanscrit gram- 
mais, this system may be maintained ; a Jcur on ay still pass 
for a Guna form of kri; as also we may be compelled 
to treat the a of the Gothic hand as the Guna form of i m 
in bindn, as we must, if, reversing the real historical course 
of the language, we recognise,*in the singular a of tfoe 
preterite, a first, and, in the plural, a conjunctive u of 
the preterite, a second ablaut of the i of the present 
bindu. ' 


For /lie origin of this i I refej - to my Voealismus, p. ift. 

v i 2 
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“ Remark 2.—It may appear surprising that these 
Gothic verbs with a radical a, which, in the preterite, 
have protected the r old reduplication, do not equally 
weaken their a to u before the heavy endings ; that, for 
instance, haihald, in the plural, should form, not hailiuldum, 
but haihfddum, although the root has .equally a liquid for 
its penultimate; and we might imagine that the bur- 
thening of the root by reduplication would occasion still 

“ t 

more susceptibility for the weight of the endings; as we 
have seen, in Sanscrit, that the .reduplicating roots of the 
third class in d either weaken or totally remove that 
vowel before the heavy endings (§. 181.), but the non¬ 
reduplicators experience no diminution. With the Gothic 


reduplication of the preterite we find in this a peculiar 
relation: it can only be borne by the strongest radical 
structure, and has hence only been perpetuated, first, by 
verbs with a long or diphthongal radical vowel; as 
/tut had, ‘ I was named, 1 present ha Ha,; Jdailaup, ‘ I ran, 1 
present hlaupa ; secondly, by roots with the heaviest of the 


short vowels (a), united with 
instance, vaindd, ‘ I directed, 1 prc 


length by position ; * for 
:sont valda.*' Under these 


conditions, it was' a necessity of * the language to retain 
the reduplication, of the rortt in all its strength, and by 
this 'the weakening of the a to u was provided 


against. 11 * * • 

491. The Greek exhibits the Guna modification of the , in 
two forms, namely, where the original a sound is represented 
either by e or o,* but ai never becomes the counterpart of the 
Sanscrit <? in roots in which diphthongs are exchanged with a 
pure /.t Where, however, c*. and pi, next to /, are exchanged 


* Fnifah , from the has a/oh, “ to seize,” awYhailiuh, from hah, “ to hang,” 
make an exception, hut appear, on the evidence of cognate dialects, to 
have lost a nasal, 
t VocalisVuus, Ohs. 2. p. 10.*?. 
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with each other in one and the same root, then*oi, as the hea¬ 
vier of the two Gunns, takes its place in the perfect, where also 
frequently the simple o is opposed to tlie simple c ; hence, for 
instance, KcKonra opposed to Aetna), eAnrov; nenolda to iretOu), 
emdov, as rerpotfia to rpetfm. • Thus oi answers to the Gothic 
Guna through a, 4 nd ei to that through i (§. 27.); and Ttcldm 
and ncnoida are related to each other, as beita (i.e. bit a from 
biitu, p. 105) to bait from the root bit; then, also,* Tpe0c«> to 
TeTpcHpa, as lisa to las f»*om the root LAS (p. 106). It appears, 
also, thus, that the Greek bears more willingly the burthen of a 
stronger than of a weaker root syllable. The susceptibility 
of tin? weight of endings has, however, almost entirely 
vanished from the Greek perfect. A remnant of it is still 
found in old a, opposed to the Sanscrit vftda, “ I kiunv,” and 
the Gothic vail *—in all three languages a present as to 
sense, with the terminations of the reduplicated preterite. 
Yet the Sanscrit verb, in this signification, dispense^ with 
the reduplication, and so does* the Greek; for olda for Fold a 
is merely the Guna of the root (F)td. Compare— 


SANSCRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

• GREEK.* 

red-a, 

vait, 

old-a. 

• 

vPl-ilta, 

edis-t, 

dlar-Qfx. (see §. 453). 

ve-da. 

vait , 

'S'J. o 

oio-e. 

• 

vid-i-ra, 

rit-u. 

• 

• • • » J 

vid-a-thits. 

vil-u-ts , 

if 

KJ-TOV, 

f^SdR vid-a-lus, 

\ 

• • • • 

icr-Tov, • 

vid-i-ma. 

vit-u-m, 

itt-jjLev, 

fa? ,vi) vid-a-fha, • 

vit-fi-th. 

nr-re. 

fWgU vid-ns (see §. 462.), 

vit-u-m, 

ttr-a-tri. 


* In the ease of tills verb our present language has preserved the ope¬ 
ration of the influence of the endings; lienee, wissen, wisset, wissen , 
against weitts, weisst , weiss ,* while elsewhere the plural lmsA; very where 
made ttseh^jual in weight tq the singular. 
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“Remark.—The Sanscrit base vid is not without a 
proper present— vMmi, the plural of which, vid-mas, 
vit-tha, vid-anti, might'have equally given, in Greek, iB-jicv, 
tcr-re, t<r-a<rt (from tSavri, p. 640); as also out of the duals 
victims, vif-tas, we could hardly obtain in Greek any thing 
other than ’tcr-rov. The present forms resemble the Greek much 
more than those of the preterite. Nevertheless. I am not of 
opinion that the Greek plural and dual endings can belong 
to t^e present in their origin, for the intermediate vowel n, 
whose rejection gives to i<$/±ev the appearance of a present 
(compare ecr-juev), is no essential clement of the perfect, and 
is wanting, among other instances, in cik-tov ; which, more¬ 
over, through the restoration of the pure radical vowel, bears 
the same relation to coikc, as tarov to olBe. We shall recur 
to this subject.” 

492. After what we have hitherto remarked on the laws of 
gravity, it becomes scarcely necessary to quote instances 
to shew which are the light terminations, and which the 
heavy. It is self-evident that the dual and plural endings 
have more body and compass than the singular of the transi¬ 
tive qctive form, aril that in the middle voice the weight of 
endings communicates itself aljso to the singular; for /xat, <rni, 
rat, aj-e obviously richer in sound than /a/, <r(j), ti : in the 
same majiner, hi the secondary forms, fu?v, tro, to, are heavier 
than v, <r, (t). We have, however, to observe, that several 
termiriations, originally heavy, but which have, in the course 
of time, become, abbreviated, have nevertheless left behind 
them the effect^of their former, state. Tills is the case espe¬ 
cially in the Sanscrit, in which the middle ubibhr-i (see 
p. 461) is much weaker in its termination than the transitive 
abibhnr-am ; so that, according to the present state of the 
language, we should rather expect abibhr-am answering to 
abibhar-i than the reverse. The second person plural of the 
transitive reduplicate preterite, like the first and third of the 
singular, has lost the true personal sign, and retained oiUy the 
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intermediate vowel. Nevertheless, we find ablive vida, “ ye 
know,” answering to the singular vida, “ I know,” “ he knows.” 
In ‘the second person plural of the pfimary forms, iha is, in 
its present state, heavier than the singular si, as a is heavier 
than i, and the Sanscrit aspirates are evident combinations 
of an h with the full tenues or media (§. 12.). In Greek, all 
the terminations (if we except, perhaps, the relation of re to 
da, as in tcr-re contrasted with ola-Oa), which I reckon 
heavy have still, in .their actual state, more weight than 
those which, according to the theory which has been brought 
forward, belong to the light class. Compare— 

LIGHT EM). HEAVY ENDING. 

mi, fu. vag, mas, d, valid, ’ mahd, • ^g, fxat, ye6ov s fxeQa. 

si, ,<r(t). thus, iha, sc, (Wii, di e, rov, re, cat, <j6ov, ade. 

Tf, ti. tas, iiii, id, did, ntd, rov, vrt, <r6ov, vrau 

m(am), v. va, mu, a, i* raid, mu hi, peg, fiyv, ficdov, /xeda. 

■v, g. tain, to, I has, dthdm, (flimm, rov, re, <ro, cOov, crOe. 

I, (r). tain, n(an), fa, lit dm, nlu, (ala), rrjv (rov), v, to, cOrjv (adUiv), 

• vro. 

DIVISION OF CONJUGATION'S. 

• * » 

493. Sanscrit verbs admit of an easy distribution into 
two conjugations ; the first—which, if nof the oldest, existed 
before the separation of languages, and is alipost alone re¬ 
presented in the European cognate languages—comprehends 
the great majority of all the verbs, viss. classes 1,*4, 6, 10 
(§. 109 “.), which, in the special tenses, anyex to the root a 
simple a (cl. 1 and fir), or syllables which terminate with a, 
viz. i/a and aya (cl. 4 and lo}. This conjugation is fol¬ 
lowed also, as will hereafter appear, by nearly all deriva¬ 
tive verbs and by all denominatives. In Greek, the con¬ 
jugation in o> corresponds to it, in which too much stress 
must not be laid on the w answering to the Sanscrit mi, for 


* See §*471- 
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if the iHi is restored to the -repmo, compared above (§. 434) 
with thrp-d-mi; and if rep-nets, rep-net, are carried back' to the 
forms repn-e-ai, repn-e-rt, which, in all probability, once 
existed; still this verb, and all of similar construction, re- 
mayi sufficiently distinguished frpm all classes of the so-called 
pa conjugation, which does not contain any„ verbs that insert 
between the root and the personal' terminations an e whicli. 
is interchanged with o, or larger syllables terminating with 
this vowel. The second Sanscrit conjugation separates, 
like the Greek, into three divioions. It takes first, those verbs 
which append the personal terminations direct to the base 
(Cl. 2, 3, 7), as e-mi = el-pt ; dadu-mi —BlBeypi; yunaj-mi, 
“junyu ,” plural yun -mas, “ junyimux” (§. 109\ 3.), to which 
there is no analogy in Greek ; secondly, verbs with nu or v, in 
Greek vv'v, as the intermediate syllable; thirdly, those with nu 
(weakened ni), in Greek va. ( vtj ), va (see pp. 109,677). All these 


divisions are, in Sanscrit as in Greek, subjected to the in¬ 
fluence of the weight of the personal terminations, while the 


first conjugation is free from it. Other peculiarities will 


be presented hereafter, ki which the Sanscrit and Greek 
second conjugation. coincide with *one another, and are 
distinguished from the first conjugation. •* 

494. The Greek‘first conjugation contains a greater va¬ 
riety of subdivisions than the Sanscrit, which consists of 
only four classes. •„ This, however, has no influence on the 
inflection, since rep-n-o-pev* is inflected just like rv-n-ro-pev, 
BuK-vo-pcv, l£-avo-pev, Xapfi-avo-pev, itpour-ao-pev, Bap afo- 
ptv, aid-[£o-pcv ; as it is the samp, with regard to the conjuga¬ 
tion, whether the formation, which is added to the base, con¬ 
sists simply of one c, which, beford nasals, is replaced by o, 
or of syllables which terminate with this vowel, as, in San- 


* I^ivu the plural, as the abbreviation of the singular primary termi¬ 
nation renders 1 the character of formation not easily perceptible^. * 
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scrit, the formations a, ya, and ay« are inflected similarly,’ for 
this very reason, that they all end in a . It appears to me, 
however, wrong to separate, in Gredk, the consonants from 
'their vowels, and in rvTrrofxev to add, first a r and then a 
conjunctive vowel o; whil^ according to the course o fit the 
development of $he language, the base tvtc, in the special 
tenses, combines with the syllable re or to, date with ie or 
vo, and ?.a/0 with ave or avo. The addition of a bare conso¬ 
nant, or of a syllable terminating with a consonant, would 
have been too cumbrous for the conjugation: a tuw -r-fxev 
or BaK-v-fiev can never have existed. But if we are right 
in dividing thus, BetK-vv-fJiev, and do not regard the v merely 
as the element of formation, find the v as the conjunctive 
vowel, there is no reason to distribute Tvttrofxe.v according to 
a different principle. What the syllable to is in ^lie latter 
verb, the syllable vv is in the former. For this reason I cannot 
admit that mode of distinguishing the conjugation in o> from 
that in fit, which consists in terming the latter “ with a con¬ 
junctive vowel as the /u conjugation also, though not in all 

the classes of which it consists, has syllables of conjunction, 

• * • 
if they are to be so called, that are inserted in SetK-vv-fAev, 

d<xK-va-fj.cr, between the base, and the personal termina¬ 
tion. 

195. It is hardly possible to state any thing satisfactory 
regarding the origin of these syllable?. It appears to 
me most probable that the majority of them are pronouns, 
through which the action or quality, which is expressed 
in the root in abstracto, becomes something concrete; e.g. 
the expression of the idea “ to love 11 becomes the expres¬ 
sion of the person, “ wfio loves.” This person, boweVcr, 
is more closely defined by *the personal termination, 
whether it be ! * I,” w thou,” or “ he.” Proceeding from 
this point of view, we may regard the character of the 
Sanscrit ninth class nci (§. 109’\ 5.) = Greek vdpvrj, vtt, as 
the 'lengthening of the pronominal base, yf ««»(§. 369.) and 
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nu = Greek vu, as the weakening of this na, as, in the interro¬ 
gative, together with ka the forms ku and ki occur. The 
u of the eighth class is easily perceived to he the abbre¬ 
viation of the syllable nu, which arises from the circum¬ 
stance that the few roots of this class terminate with m ; 
thus tan-u-mas for ian-nu-mas. The sola exception is kri, 
“ to make,” whieh, however, as may be deduced from the 
Zend Icers-ndo-mi, likewise had n originally before the 
appended u. * From nd it seems that dn has arisen by 
transposition, which is further combined with the cha¬ 
racter a of the first or sixth class, and* belongs to the first 
conjugation ; but it occurs only in the second person 

r *> 

imperative singular of the transitive active form of the 

ninth class, in which the first corrugation is without the 

personal termination; hence, as-dna, “ eat,” answering 

to the first person as-ndui, and the third as-ndtu. This 

as-dna would lead us to expect a present as-dnd-mi, as- 

dna-si, as-dna-ti , for as-vd-mi, See. The circumstance 
* 

that the Veda dialect has not preserved forms of that 

kind, affords no certainty that they have never existed; 

• • 

for al/.hovgh several other ancient forms of speech have 

been preserved in the Veda .dialect, still it is'very far 

from Jiaving retained, in their perfect state, all that 

existed at the period of tlys unity of language ; e.g. there 

arc no middle fofcns in mi for the abbreviated e. But a if 
0 

the Saiiscrit, in its formations in dna, actually took its 
departure from.the second person imperative, where it 
also remained, 4 the Greek has completed the formation 
thus commenced; for I have scarce any doubt that forms 
like as-dna are the prototypes of the Greek l £ave, BapO-ava, 
Sec. Both languages agree in their conjugational ad¬ 
dition almost as exactly as possible; for a Greek a refers 
rather to a Sanscrit long d than to a short one, as w a is 
more frequently represented by e than by o. For the rest, 
the original lehgth of quantity is .still left in In 
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Lithuanian, verbs in enu and * inu, and also those with 
doubled n, invw, belong to this class, though they retain 
the nasal, also, in the future and infinitive, which verbs 
in nu, of which hereafter, do not, e.g. goib-enu, “I bring,” 
gad-inu, “ I destroy,” future gaheii su, gadin su (§#10.), 
infinitive gabenti, gadinfi. 

496. If,, in the Sanscrit seventh class (§. 109. 3 3.), that 
form, which appears before light terminations, is older 
than that winch occurs before heavy ones, e.g. bhfcna-d 
from bhi-nad-mi, “ I cleave?” older than bhi-n-d from 
bhi-nd-nms, “ we cldave,” then it might be assumed, as I 
am much inclined to do, that this syllable nn is nothing 
else than the syllable* nd of # the ninth class, which has 
been transposed into *tlie interior of the root, and abbre¬ 
viated ; thus, bhinadmi for bhidndmi, as hhid would form 
according to the ninth class. In Greek verbs, like 
\agfiavu), gavddva>, both forms occur together; and. in them 

the nasal of derivation has a second time been reflected 

» 

into the middle of the root, just as, in Zend, an i or y 
imparts to. the preceding syllable also an i (§. 41.) It 
lias been already remarked (§. Iu9 a *5.), that verbs, like 
SaK-vo-filv, rcy-vo-u-cv, by weakening the syllable of deriva¬ 
tion, i.p by changing the organic a of ^dg-vu-yev Jor the 
unorganic e pr o, have entered ip to the a> conjugation. Here 
belongs, also, the Latiii formation ni (before r : we), of dcr- 
ni-mua, cer-ni-mus, xjter-m-mus, U-ni-mus, si-ni-mus. Com¬ 
pare, for instance, ster-ni-mus with slri-ni-mas ; but 

the resemblanccf must# not be rated too high, for the Latin 
ni is not a shortened form of the Sanscrit ni (see §. 485), 
but a weakened as leg-i-mus for leg-a-mus (§. 109\ 1.).* In 
Old Sclavonic, correspond verbs in nu, neshi, which reject 
this appended syllable in the preterite, e.g. rbiiiN* gyb-nd, 

“ pcreo," second person gyb-ne-shi, preterite gy-boch (Dobr. 
p. 355.); in Lithuanian, correspond verbs iij# nu, plural 
nn-vnhjn hich, though, sparingly, are retained in roots in 
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nu (Mielke, p. 101, 25.) ; l e.g. gdu-nu, “I avow,” plural 
gdu-na-mc, preterite gttwau, future gnusu. Compare 


GItEEK. OLD SCLAV. LITIIUAN. LATIN. SANSCRIT. 

Bate-vco, gyh-nu, gdu-nu , 2 ( ster-no- stri-nd-mi. 

SaK-vct-s, gyb-ne-shi, gdu-n-i, ster-ni-s, stri-nd-si. 

$<xK-ve-(T)i, gyh ne-ty, gdu-na- ster-ni-t, stri-nd-ti. 

. gyb-ne-va, gau-na-wa . sfri-ni-vns. 

SaK-'ve-Tov, gyb-ne-tu, gdu-na-ta, . ! . . . ' stri-nl-lhus. 

daK-ve-Tov, gyb-uc-ta, gdu-na- . stri-ni-tas. 


B<xk -vo-fxcv, gyb-rip-m, gau-nn-mr, ster-ni-mns, sfri-ni-mas. 

BaK-ve-re, gyb-ne-te , gdu-na-te, *ster-ni-iis, stri-ni-iha. 

B&k -vo-vTt, gyb-nu-iygdu-na- stcr-nu-nt, dri-nn-nli. 

1 Here an entirely legitimate division is impossible, since the personal 
termination lias likewise a share in the t! of derivation, its nasal being 
contained in it: see §. 255. g. 2 Sec p. 60b. 

497. The addition re, to ( Tvir-ro-yev , tv-tt-te-tc), appears 
peculiar to Greek, which, however, except ttcktco, tiktu>, 
occurs- oidy after labials. Its r is, perhaps, a corruption 
of v, as elsewhere, also, we have seen mutes proceed from 
nasals .of corresponding organ; r. g. fiporos from gporog ; 
in Lithuanian* and Sclavonic*, r/ewyni, aebatl demjaly (§. 317.), 
from mnvyni, nevyaty; and (which comes tolerably near Ao 
the case in question) the Greek suffix /xar, used in the 
formation of words, corresponds to a formation in n in the 
kindred languages; c. g. o-vo/jfar answers to the Sanscrit 
ndman, Latin nomen, to the. Gothic nanid, namin-s, and 
Sclavonic iima irnya, genitive hmene drnen-e (§. 269.). In 
Sanscrit, also, we must remark tliat the n is replaced by 
the tenuis of its organ, since, for instance, from ban, “to 
slay,” comes the causal yhdt-aya-mi for hdn-ayd-mi. If, 
then; the v of rvir-To-pev, Kpvjr-To-fxev, &c., stands in this 
manner for v, thou these verbs, just as those in i/o-Wi/, ve-rc 
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(§. 109 a . 5.), lead back to the Sanscrit ninth * class. * But if 
the r is organic, which is less probable, then, according to 
the principle laid down in §. 495., the syllable re, ro, leads to 
the pronominal base to = Sanscrit IT tn (§. 343.). 

198. In Lithuanian there are some verbs which, re- 
semble Greek verbs like t vttto> in this point, that they insert 
between the root and the personal termination an addi¬ 
tional syllable beginning with t and terminating with a 
vowel, though they reject it again in the preterite, which 
answers to flie Greek ■■ imperfect, and in which the class 
syllables arc still Retained. Thus klys-tu (euphonic for 
klyd-tu , compare §. 457.), plural klys-ta-n te,’ preterite klyd-au , 
future khy m su, as cpct-a-c* for epelB-n co; plus-til (for plud-tu ), 
“I swim” (compare ply, p. 114), plural plus-fa-mr, preterite 
plud-mi; Idiz-f.ii, “1 am petulant” plural losz-ta^tnr, prete¬ 
rite hUzmt; mirsz-lu, “I forget,”* plural mirsz-la-mo, pre¬ 
terite inirsz-ait; pfysz-fu, “ I tear to pieces,” plural plysz- 
ta-me, preterite plysz-au. Some verbs prefix to*the t a 
ronradical s also, for which the way is perhaps prepared By 
eases in which a sibilant, or a rf which changes into s, is 


already in the root, or because st is in general a favourite 
terminatipn (compare §.94.); as, rim-slu, “ I am quiet” 
(Sanscrit vi-ram, “*to rest”), plural rhn-sta-me, preterite 


■rhnm-au, future rim-sa. 


499. I believe a pronominal * origin must be ascribed, 
afto, to the e, o of verbs like repir-o-pev, rcpir-e-re, which is 


usually called a conjunctive vowel; for the ’ST a, which an¬ 
swers to it in Sanscrit, is deducible from a pronominal * 
base more easily than any other eonjugational adjunct, and 
it proceeds, in fact, from the* base from which we have 
above seen as nidi, “ to this,”» a-smdt, “ from this,” a-sya, 

“ of this,” and a-smin, * “ in this,” proceed. For a mere 
conjunctive vowel a, as the heaviest of the three primary 


* tJompj^e Sanscrit miar (Jsmri ), to remember," Vocal i Anus, p. IG4. 
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vowels, appeals to me least of all adapted; and I think 
that the origin of conjunctive vowels, which are inserted 
between two consonant? to facilitate pronunciation, belongs 
to a later period of the language than that to which the 
coincidences of the Sanscrit with its European cognate 
languages conducts us back. The a in question, how¬ 
ever, coincides with the Gothic a. which is interchanged 
with i, with the Greek e interchangeable with o, Old Scla¬ 
vonic eg, Lithuanian a, and Latin i (§. 109“. 1.); e.g. in the 
second person dual, vah-a-thas, answering to the 

Gothic vig-a-ts, Greek c^-c-rov, Old Sclavonic be^jeta veg-e-ta, 
Lithuanian wez-a-iq ; second person plural vah-a-tha, 
answering to the Greek e%-e-re, Old Sclavonic delete 
ve£-f-te, Lithuanian wcz-a-te,* Latin veh-i-tis, Gothic vig-i-th • 
The case*-is different with the lightest of the primary 
vowels, i, with which we shall hereafter become acquainted 
in considering the Sanscrit auxiliary future. No analogous 
vowel can be assigned to this- i in the kindred languages, 
and we must therefore fix its origin in the period suc¬ 
ceeding the division of languages. In Zend, we see sonic 
conjunctive vowels arise, as ’it were, under our eyes, i.e. 
vowels' which enter between two' consonants that were 
formerly combined: this never occurs, ’however, with an 
a, but with the unorganic g e (§. *30.), for which i is some¬ 
times found ; 'e.g. us-e-hislft, “ stand up,” in Which an i is 
inserted between the preposition and the verb, which 
never happens in Sanscrit. 

500. The adjuncts of the fourth and tenth classes, xj ya. 
and XSR a ya, mhst, I believe, v be Regarded as auxiliary 
verbs : XT ya is, at the same time, the character of the 
passive, and w r e shall recur .to it in treating of that voice. 
In Gothic, we have already found J a representative of the 
Sanscrit fourth class (§. I09 a . 2.): in Latin, verbs in in, of 
the third conjugation, correspond to it. These, in disad¬ 
vantageous* comparison with the Gothic, have permitted ,the 
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vowel of the syllable ya to disappear almost everywhere; 
e.g, in all the cases in which the a of the first and sixth 
class has been weakened to i, before r to e ; hence, speoi-o, 
spec-i-unt, contrasted with the Sanscrit pas-yd-mi, pai- 
ya-nti, but spec-i-s, spec-i-t, spec-i-mus, spec-i-tis, contrasted 
with pas-ya-si, pgs-ya-ti, 'jias-yd-mas, pas-ya-tha. In the 
participle present, the g. of the syllable ya has been re¬ 
tained under the protection of two consonants; hence, 
spec-ie-ns, spcc-ie-ntam, contrasted with pas-ya-n, pds-ya-ntarn. 
Facio, according to its origin, should follow the fourth*con¬ 
jugation, as it is based on* the Sanscrit causal form, 
bhdraydmi, “I make'to be" (§. 19.): on account, however, of 
the trifling difference in form # between -ydmi and -aydmi, it 
cannot surprise us that'the said Latin verb has deserted its 
original dugs, and migrated to that next adjoining. Thus, 
vice versa, cupio = kup-yd-mi, “ I am angry,” has partly 
changed into the fourth conjugation, which corresponds to 
the Sanscrit tenth „ class; and to this conjugation belong 
cnptvi, cupitum, while the present lias remained in the class 
to*which this verb originally belongs. In Lithuanian, cor¬ 
respond verbs in in, yu, qf IVlielke’s first conjugation 
(p. 96, &c.); e.g. fiepyui “I order,” which, like similar 1 verbs 
with a htbial termination to the root, rejects indeed the y 
before the i of the second person, but otherwise retains the 
class syllabi^ inviolate throughout the whole present. In 
Sclavonic, Dobrowsky’s first conjugation belongs here, which, 
in the present, with the exception of the first person sin¬ 
gular, and third person plural, exhibits the syllable yp, m 
in the form of ic *?/e,*but only after vowels : #ifter consonants, 
only the e of the k ye is left, in other parts, also, of gram¬ 
mar, e e is very frequently the remnant of the syllable »€ ye, 
as the euphonic product of yo (§. 255. n. and 258.). In the 
first person singular and third person plural, we find, both 
after vowels and consonants, yu, yuty, from yo-m, yo-nty 
(§.255. p.), and, in the gerund (participle) present ya. 
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feminine yuskchi, answering to the Sanscrit yan, yanti. 

r 

Examples are: pi-yi 2, “ I drink,'" * second person pi-ye-shi ,”t 
third person pi-ye-ty; gna-yu, “ I know ” (Sanscrit jnd, “ to 
know”) £na-ye-shi, £na-ye-iy; or-yu, “ I plough,” or-e-shi, or- 
e-ty. Compare— 


8ANSCHIT. 

IiITlI. 

OLD SCLAV. 

G(krinc. 

LATIN. 

lubh-yd-mi, 1 

liep-yu, 

(na-yu? < 

lutf-ya- * 

cap-io 

lubh-ya-si. 

liep-i, 

^na-ye-shi, 

huf-yi-s, 

can-i-s. 

i 

lubh-ya-ti, 

liep-yn- 

£na-ye-ty, 

Imf-yirth, 

cap-i-t. 

hihh-yd-vas, 

lubh-ya-llws, 

lubh-ya-tns, 

liep-ya-wu. 
liep-ya-ta , 
lirp-ya- 

{na-ye-va, 
imt-ye-ia , 
£na- t ye-ia, 

• 

haf-yo-s* 
haf-ya, -fa. 




•m 

lubh-yd-mns, 

lirp-ya-mc, 

• 

gnn-yr-m, ! 

haf-ya-m, t 

rap-i-mus. 

lubh-yu-tha. 

lirp-ya-tr, 

gun-ye-tr, 

haf-yi-lh. 

cup-i-fia. 

htbh-yu-iil i, 

liep-yu 

£na-yu-ly , 2 

liaf-ya-nd, 

cap-iu-nl. 

1 “1 desire,” 

compare lubet, 

libpt. Gothic 

liiir>8 , *• dear.” 

2 See 

p. C92, Horn.'. 

J The Gothic haf-ya , our heben, “ to raise,” is radi- 


cally identical with the Latin capio, the law of transposition being f.l- 
lowed (§. B7-). 4 A completely t legitimate division is impossible in 

this word (see §. 2f>5. </.). 

501. As the Lithuanian readily assimilates the semi-vowel 
y to a stronger consonant preceding it (compare p. 353), it 
need not surprise jus if this case occasionally hccurs in the 
class of verbs also under discussion. To this we refer verbs in 
mmu (according to Mielke, p. 101. 23.), which, in the prete¬ 
rite, again restore their second m to the y, whence it arose. 


9 l 

* The Sanscrit root p't is used only in the middle, but belongs, in like 
manner, to the fourth class; hence, P'-yc, we, &e. 

t Dobrowsky writes, p. 321, bieshi, Inrty, from the root hi, “ to cut”j 
but Kopitar, whom l follow, gives biyeshi , &c. If the first reading were 
correct, it must be assumed that after i the y of the class syllable would 
be dropped beore e. „ i 
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but, in the future and infinitive, according to the old princi¬ 
ple, entirely withdraw the class syllable; as, immu, “ I take,” 
preterite hnyau, future imsu, infinitive imti. Gemmu f “ I am 
born,” has, in the preterite, together with gimyau also the 
assimilated form gimmau. # The root gim agrees with jthe 
Sanscrit jnn, which, in the sense of “ to be born,” is like¬ 
wise included-in the four Ji class, but which regularly sup¬ 
presses the n before the character t(yn, and, in compensation, 
lengthens the vowel. As, however, jnn, “ nasci” is used 
^only in the middle, and +he passive, on account of its Cha¬ 
racter yn, is identical with the middle of the fourth class, 
nothing prevents us from regarding *{fa)ny<), “ nuscor,” as 
passive; and thus, in Lithuanian, gemmu recognised as a 
remnant of the Sanscrit passive*, with the loss only of the 
middle terminations. We should also remark the admirable 
agreement between the Lithuanian luppu, “l peel,” '‘skin,” 
and which is based on assimilation, and the Sanscrit hip-yd-rni, 
from the root hip, “ to cleave,”." destroy,” “ trouble." 'Hence 4 
the transition is close to'Greek verbs with double consonants, 
in tue special tenses; for the form # «AAof, as contrasted with 
the Gothic ALYA, lias furnished us with.the first proof, that, 
in Greek, the semi-vowef y still exists in the form of a retro- 
acting assimilation,* for comparatives likejc/oeiWwv, cAaaaoiv, 
are traced back to this principle (§. 300.), to which, also, verbs 
with <x or A doubled in the special tenses are nfubjected ; 
thus At a (to pat from A tryopat, as Kpetcr<ru>v fnom Kpeiryav or 
Kparyoiv ; (pptaaoi from tppiKi/ui, as yAvaatav from yAvK^tav 
(yAvKiw ); irTvacroi from mv^yoi, as Tratrcnov jrom Ttayjyw* 
(Tra^/oiv). According to this "principle, y alio becomes d; 
e. g. rdo-o-w from rayyo), to which the comparatives do ijot 
supply any analogy, as might li^ve been expected in peyag. 

As, however, pel^ow is jusod for peyitav from peyyutv, so also 
in the £ of some verbs the retroactive influence of an earlier 

* Demoiu.tmtiv<t Bilbos, p. 20. 


/ z 
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y might be cbnjectured; thus a£&> (with ay tog = Sanscrit 
yaj, “ to adore,” “ to sacrifice,”) from ayyu ; <f>pafo from 
<j)pa8y(ji>; from iBy <*); /3pd£oj with ySpacrcra) from (BpaByoi 
or fipaxyu). 

502. Most verbs in crcrw are denominatives; and it is here 
important to remark, that, in Sanscrit al&>, the syllable H ya 
forms denominatives, as chird-yu-rryi, “ I hesitate,” from cliira, 
“slow”,* kabdd-yd-mi, “I tune,” from sabda, “sound”; asu- 
yd-mi, “ I curse,” from am, “ life ”; namas-yd-mi, “ I adore, 1 
from namas, “ adoration.” Thus, in Greek, amongst others, 
aijud<r<r« from alparyoi from ‘A I MAT ; Kopdcraui from Kopvdyu) 
from KOPY0; Tapdcraui from rapa^Q/ w from TAPAXIJ ; 
TrT€pv(r<TO{j.ai from Ttrepvyyppai from I1TEPYJ 1 ; Kqpdarac* 
from Ktjpvyyo) from KEPYr, The numerous denominatives, 
also, in cgt* and might be referred to this elpss, the semi¬ 
vowel ^ y being represented by £* The question is, whe¬ 
ther the a and i of forms like eui'd£co, aKpd^ui, Bik<x£u), aye- 
Ace£iw, ctyopafa, 7roAe/n'£iu>, adpolfa, cuppi'ty* belong to the pri¬ 
mitive noun, or to the verbal derivative. It must be consi¬ 
dered an important argument in favour of the former view*, 
that afe*), in. that kind o t denominatives, for the most part 
occura only where an a or rj is already contained in the 
base noun, but ^ according to its origin = d (§. 4.). If, 
therefore, &#cd£u comes from Biktj (Bikol), then the filial vowel 
of the hasp w ord has only been weakened in tl?e most natural 
manner, and it ( would therefore be also only a weakening of 
the vowel, if o, springing from short a, should become i (§. 6.), 
_and c.y. iro\epi-Qj} should stand for 7roAe/xd-£co. And it need not 
surprise us if j^(a) were at tknes weakened a stage further 
than to d, viz. to i, Vnd avhl-^opai were derived from ad\rj, 
by changing the rj into t. Bases ending with a consonant 


* See §. 19. From this interchange an affinity of the Greek tea, fcia, 
to th*e Sanscrit vsyarn, “barley,” may be deduced; thus tea, for fefa. 

tr " fc * 4 
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observe, if this opinion be just, a double course <Jf procedure: 
either the final consonant is suppressed, or an i added to it as 
a conjunctive vowel. The former occurs principally in words 
which have already become accustomed, through the nomi¬ 
native (accusative), to the loss of their final consonant; the 
latter principally in those wofds that retain their final cofl- 
sonant, or the fortner of r two in the nominative; hence, 
yeipa^oi from XEIMAT; duopafa from ’ONOMAT; ira/£w 
from 11AIA; dam£opcu from ’A2I1IA; but avBp-l- £ic*>, yacrrp- 
avyev-i-^ui, 6tKovT-!-£td, ayoav-t-^oa, a\oK-i-%ta. Deviations 
from the prevailing principle are atpar-l-^u), eppar-t-£ o>, 
napaSetypar-l- Kv/nar-i'-fa, cnreppaT-t-^ui, voB-t-£u> ; and, on 

the other haqd, pa<rri-£a), (raAiri-Qa, avpi'-fa, for pa<TTty-t-£(o, 
&c. The 2 of words like fet^os belongs, indeed, as has been 
before shewn (§. 128.), to*the base; notwithstanding, no de¬ 
rivations exist like reiyecr-l-^, since the recollection that the 
2, which had been dislodged from the oblique cases, belonged 
to the base at the time when these verbs originated was 
already extinct. • 

50 X If we proceed on the opinion, that the a and i of de¬ 
nominatives iij a£a> an d belong fo the verbal derivative, 
then they correspond to tl*e Sanscrit tenth class (§. 109% 6.), 
which likewise forms denominatives; and thus, in the second 
person plural, a^e-re would = Sanscrit aga-tha. The t of 
would consequently be, in iroAeplfr, not the weakening of 
the o of IIOAEMO, and in yaarptfa, paicapf£a), ev<tatpovl£<a, 
and others, not a conjunctive vowel, but the weakened form 
of the old a of ayd-mi, TOffa aya-sif &c. ; but the 

vowels of the nominal* beses would be rejected, as in San¬ 
scrit, in which language, in polysyllabic bases, not only the 
final vowels are withdrawn, but final consonants also, toge¬ 
ther with the vowel preceding them; e. g. prit-a-ydmi from 
priti, “joy,” varm-aydmi from varman, “armour.” We 
might consider in this light the isolated word deKa&pevos in 
Greek, and, moreover, forms like ovopaCu), aoWfcu; thus pro- 
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perly, aeK(ov)-a£o/iei'of, ( a<nr(tB)-l£u), ovop(ar)a^cd : on the 
other hand, the majority of bases terminating with a conso¬ 
nant* in advantageous contrast with the Sanscrit, preserve 
the primary word unabbreviated, or only weakened, as be¬ 
fore the oblique case terminations: thus, yaarp-l^o) like 
yaa-rp-os. If this second view of tlief matter is, as I am 
much inclined to think it is, the correct dne, then the oppo¬ 
sition between forms like dyop’-d^io, BiK-a^ta, 1 yeip-a^io, on 
the one" hand, and such as iro\cp-l^ut, cupp'-lfa, aBe\<j>-{£<»>> 
ity’-ifw, on the other, is to'be settled thus, that the 
a of derivation is preserved by a or rj ( = a) of the primitive 
word, in order .that the base and derivative part may not 
experience too much weakening. For the rest, in bases 
in o, the forms in d£&>, without i preceding, are not rare, 
though they are kept in the back-ground -by the over¬ 
whelming majority of those in /£co; as <7r7r-d£u>, A/0-a£o>, 
epy-a^opai, t<r-d£o), yvpv-a^co, #coA-a£a>, BoKip-a£<*>, eroip-afa, 
Kco/ot-a£oo, (TrjK-aCui, awKOT-a£a) (together with <tkot~1£<a), <tvk- 
, d£a), To^-a^opai. Hence, also, tilt* form in /£o> is not en¬ 
tirely foreign to the a declension (Aup/^oj from Kvpa ): and 
what is of more importance, both a£a> and ..ifw occur be¬ 
yond the nominal* formations, as pnrr-afr from p/wro), arev- 
a£u> from previa ,as Bapa^ia together with Bapd o>, dyaira^ia 
with ayairdk), irpoKaKt^ia with KaXeia, airi&o with aheia, 
a>0/£u> wjth»<d0ea>. Such forms are certainly connected with 
the character ay a of the tenth class. 

504. To this class I refer, also, verbs in aia and eo),t whose 


* Not from the nominative dijtifc, but from the base ’AHAE2 (compare 
p»308). ‘ * 

t ‘Fpir-vfa from eptra> appears to have been formed by weakening the a 
to v. ‘ i 

t Of course with the exception of those the e or a of which is radical, 
denominatives in oa>, likewise, probably belong here, though the o has the 
appearance of belonging to the primitive noun. The question appears to 

1 have 
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relation to the Sanscrit aya must* be this, that (as in the 
Latin first conjugation and the Gothic second weaker form), 
after dropping the semi-vowel, the two as of VTU aya have 
combined into a corresponding long vowel (a or rj). This 
shews itself elsewhpre besides in the special tenses, (kg 
in <}n\-Y]-cri)S, TTe(f>t\-rj-Ka, with which the iEolic present 0/X- 
ri-fAt agrees; whence, by adding the conjunctive vowel of the 
w conjugation, through which the rj is abbreviated, come 
(fyiAew, (f)(\eo/j.ev. The case is similar to the fotf’QiAtion of 
riOeu), for Ttdrjfit, from the root ©H.* For vikolo) we should 
expect viK-a-yi, and such forms must have formerly existed: 
tlie however, which has been transmitted to us, as 

viK-Yj-crd) for W-d-<rco, need, not surprise us, as tj, according to 
its origin, stands everywhere for a, and even the Doric, dis¬ 
posed as it is'to adopt the a, has not preserved evefy d from 
being corrupted to rj. In this point, verbs in a to maintain a 
superiority over those in eo) (for >7 to), that they have pre¬ 
served the length of the a under the protection of a preced- 
ing long vowel. The Prakrit, as has been already observed*, 
has, for the most part, contracted the character aya into i — 


have one issue with that, whether the a or i of afa>, ifa belong to the 
verbal derivation or to the nominal base. 

* From the poiflt of view of the Greek 5 it might appear*doi:btful whe¬ 
ther terra/ut, t«%« , SiSaifu, should be regarded as lengthened forms, or 
iara/xei', n'Oe/iev, StSopev, as shortened ones. But the history of languages 
is in favour of the latter opinion (compare §. 481.). • 

t I formerly thought it probable, Jhat in vtxam the Sanscrit preposition - 
ni might be concealed, then ia would be the root, end might be compared 
with iimfqjay d-mi, “ I conquer,’ frotn ji, Cl. 1., the medial being irre¬ 
gularly raised to a tenuis. But if, which I now prefer, vix is regarded as 
the root, and aa> — ayami , i§ the class character; then vixau> leads us to 
the Sanscrit causative nds-ayd-mi , “ to annihilate,” “ to slay.” The rela-. 
tion of vIk to nos resembles that of krUnumus to krd-nt-mi in Sanscrit 
($. 485.). Then the conquering would take its name from the annihilation 
of the foe combined with it, and vnfda>*would also be akin to texus, v expos. 
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by suppressing the final ft, vocalizing the y to i, and contract¬ 
ing it, according to rule, with the preceding a to S* —and 
thus it agrees with th'e weak form of the Latin second/and 
Gothic third conjugation (p. 110, passim). But in Prakrit the y 
of ay a may also be abandoned as jan-^d-di = Sanscrit jan- 
aya-ti, which serves as countertype to Jhe Latin first and 
Gothic second weak conjugation (with 6 for d, according to 
§. 69.), and to Greek verbs with the derivative tj or a. 

505. The relation of the Latin { of the fourth conjuga¬ 
tion to the Sanscrit aya< is to be viewed thus, that the 
first a has been weakened to i, and has then combined with 
the y dissolved to i, and has thus formed i, which i before 
a vowel following-sound is again subject to Abbreviation. 
The final a of aya has been * lost or preserved under 
the sanle circumstances as those under which the syllable 
tT ya of the fourth class; c.g. in capio ; is retained or lost 
(compare §. 500.). Thus the io, hivU of audio, audiunt , cor¬ 
respond with the Sanscrit 'ayd-mi, aya-nti; e.y. in chur- 
' ayd-mi, “ I steal ' 1 (compare fu.ro, according to §. 14), chdr- 
aya-nti; the ids, ids of audids, audios, with the Sanscrit 
ayes irUblidr-dyd-s, “thou ma^est steal "{ on the other 
hand, the is, it, imus, it is, of andis, audit, audiriius, audit is, 
with the aya-si, uya-ti, ayd-mas, aya-tha, of chor-aya-si, &c. 
In Sclavonic, Dobrowsky’s third conjugation is to be 
referred 1 here, which, in r the present, contrasts yii (from 
yo-m, §. 255*. g.), ya-ty, with the Sanscrit ayd-mi, aya-nti, 
and Latin io, iu-nt, but in the other persons has preserved 
only the semi-vowel of the Sanscrit (iya, resolved to i . 
Exclusive of the 0 special tenses, these verbs separate into 
two classes (E and F, accdrding to Dobrowsky),' since the 
Sanscrit ay, t shews iteelf either in the form of * ye, or 

as i. The former, according ‘to ' §. 255. e, corresponds 


Compare Vocalismus, p. 202. 

t The final a of VPf aya remain^ only in the special tenses (§. 169'. G.) 
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exactly with the Prakrit h and therefore with the Latin 
e of the second conjugation, and with the Gothic ai, Old 
High German h of the third weak conjugation (p. 120. 
passim ); e.g. bha*th vid-ye-ti, “to see,”* answering to the 
Prakrit vdd-htun JLatin vid-S-re, Sanscrit vid-qy- 

i-tum ( v&d-ayd-mi }. On the other hand, bud-i-ti, “ to 
waken,” in analogy with hud-i-shi, “ thou wakenest,” &c. 

506. In Lithuanian we recognise the Sanscrit tenth 
class, and therefore fhe German weak conjugation, in 
Mielke’s second and third conjugation. The second, with 
regard to the present, distributes itself into two classes, of 
which the one, and the more numerous,' has preserved 
only the a fif the character aya-*—probably the latter,—and 
hence appears identical with the first, which corresponds 
to the Sanscrit first or sixth class ; e.g. slen-a+ne, “ we 
groan,” slen-a-te, “ ye groan 11 = Sanscrit stan-ayd-masf 
stan-aya-tha, as vrz-a-me, vez-a-te = vah-d-mas , vah-a-tha. 
The other, and less numerous class, has, like Dobrowsky’s 
third conjugation, an i in the present, as a remnant of thd 
Sanscrit aya, e. g. myl-i-me, “ we lpve.” In the preterite 
both classes*’ have dyo throughout the dual and plural; 
thus, e.g. gecond person plural, stem-Qyo-ie, myl-dyo-te, an¬ 
swering to the Sanscrit axtan-aya-ta. *The singular has, 
in the first person, eyan from dya-m (§. 438.); second 
person, eyei from h/a-si ; third person, hyp, withoht an ex¬ 
pression for the person. Thus we see here the class 
character vr*T aya retained more exactly than in any other 


* In Sclavonic and Latin the»causnf in question has the meaning “ to 
see," which is a means of makmg to know of a particular kind, as, in San¬ 
scrit, the eye, as the organ vf gfkiding, is termed nS-tra and nuy-anu. 

t The Sanscrit verb expresses a louder groaning than the Lithuanian, 
and signifies “to thunder”; compare tonare and Greek <rrcv« in the sense 
of tli«* roaring of the waves of the sea# 
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European cognate language. The $,* andswering to the 
'W a, is perhaps produced by the re-active influence of the 
y, while, in Zend, that semi-vowel, by its assimilative 
force, changes into 6 the following a sound ; e. g. 6rdv-ay8- 
m\, 8rav-ay$-shi, sr&v-ayH-ti, “ | speak 11 (“ make to hear ”), 
&c. There are some verbs in Lithuanian which, in the 

l 

present also, have preserved th6 character wu aya in the 
most perfect form ; e.g. klyd-foju^ " I wander about,” plural 
klyd-fya-me , preterite singular klyd-tyau. Verbs, also, in 
oyu, uyu, and iyu —plural vya-me* ?iya-me, iya-me —furnish 
an exact counterpart to the Sanscrit ^tenth class, or causal 
form; e.g. dwm-oyu, “ I think,” plural dum-oya-me, pre¬ 
terite dum-aynn ; wnzuyu, “ I driye,” plural ivbz-uyu~me = 
the Sanscrit causal vdh-di/a-mas. #J Verbs in iyu are, as it 
appears,tall denominatives ; + e.g. ddwadiyu , “I bring into 
order,” from dawddas, “ order.” Miolke’s third conju¬ 
gation, like the preponderating class of the second conju¬ 
gation, has, in the present, .preserved only the last vowel 
of the character aya, and that' in the form of an o , 
with the exception of tlip first and second person singular, 
in which the old a-remains' Compare jwnu,'‘“ I nourish,” 
of the second conjugation, with laikau (Jaik-a-u\ “ I stop,” 
of the third. « 


* The Lithuanian grammarians do not write tlic e with a circumnex, 
but with a different mark to denote the length of quantity. 

L t Lithuanian y = t; and thus from the root pf this verb comes the sub- 

( i , c 

stantive klaidCmas , “ false believer,” with Vriddhi (§. 26.), for Lithuanian 
at=pat, the t being slightly pronouriced ; so bairn 6, “ fear,” answering to the 
Sanscrit root bhi, “to fear,” whence bhlma , “fearful,” and hence the deri¬ 
vative bhuima. The derivation suffix Onh, in klai-dnna-n , corresponds to 
the Sanscrit middle participial suffix ana (compare §. 25b. h.). 

X Mielke refers rerbs in eyu, oyu, uyu , and iyu to his first conjugation, 
which is, in* general, composed of very heterogeneous parts, c 
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SINGULAR. * DUAL 

pen-u, laik-a-u, pen-a-wa, laifc-o-wa. 

pen-i , laik-a-i, pen-a-^ta, laik-o-ta, 

pen-a, laik-o. pSn-a, laik-o. 

PLURAL. 

pen-a-me, laik-o-me, 

pen-a-te, laik-o-te, 

pen-a, laik-o. 

In the two plural* numbers, and in the third person ^sin¬ 
gular of the preterite, laikau 'has lost the syllable yo of 
the iyo, which, in the second conjugation, corresponds to 
the Sanscrit aya, and, in the first and second person sin¬ 
gular, it has lost the syllable i\ it uses iau fon iyau , and 
iei for iyei. % Hence wd see clearly enough that this con¬ 
jugation, though more corrupted, likewise belongs to the 
Sanscrit tenth class. Compare— 

SINGULAR DUAL. • 

pen-iya-u, luik-iqru, pen-iyo-wa, laik-i-wa, 

pen-iye-i, laik-ie-i, pen-iyo-ta, laik-e-ta, 

pen-iyp, laik-i. pen-iyo, laik-i. 

plural. " 

pen-iyo-me, laik-e-me^ 

pen-iyo-te, laik-e-te, 

pen-iyo, biik-i. 

It has been already observed with regard to the Sanscrit 
tenth class, that its characteristic 'BPT aya % is not restricted 
to the special teijse§ (§. 109 a .j6.), hut that, with few except" 
tions, it extends to all the other formations of the root, 
only laying aside the final a df aya. Thus, in Lithuanian, 
a part of the corresponding iyo, iyo, &c., is transposed to 
the general tenses and 'the other formations of the word. 
Of iyo, the i remains ; of iyo, i ; and of aya, nya, 6 : the 
third conjugation, however, uses y ( = ?'); e.y. future ,pen- 
i -sM? da-ilmd-i-au, waz-ti-su, Idik-y-su. * 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 

«. PRESENT. 

507. The Present requires no formal designation, but 
is sufficiently pointed out by tips, that po other relation 

The following Note formed the Preface to the Fourth Part bf the German 
Edition, and, being too important to be omitted , is inserted in the present 
form , in order to avoii an interruption of the text. 

I* 

This Part contains a section of the Comparative Grammar, the most 
important fundamental principles of which were published twenty- 
six years ago in my Conjugation System of the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and German, and have, since then,- been almost universally ac¬ 
knowledged as just. No one, perfiaps, now,doubts any longer regarding 
the original identity of the abovementioned languages, witlf which, in the 
present work, arc associated also the Lithuanian and Sclavonic; while, 
since the appearance of the Third Part, I have devoted a distinct Treatise 
to the Celtic language,* and have endeavoured, in q Work which lias re¬ 
cently appeared, to prove an original relationship between the Malay-Po- 
lynesian idioms, also, and the Sanscrit stem. But even so early as in 
my System of Conjugation, the establishment of a connection of languages 
was not so much a final, object with me, ns the means Y>f penetrating 
into the* secrets of lingual* development, since*languages, which were origi¬ 
nally one, but during thousands of years have been guided bytlieir own in¬ 
dividual destiny, mutually clear up and complete one another, inasmuch as 
one in this placg, another in that, has preserved the original organiza¬ 
tion in a more healthy, and sountf condition. A principal result of the 
inquiry instituted in my System of Conjugation was the following:—that 
many grammatical forms, in the construction of verbs, are explained by 
^auxiliary verbs, which are supposed to have attached themselves to 
them, and which, k in some measure* give .to the ‘individual languages 
a peculiar appearance, taid seem to confirm the idea, that new gram¬ 
matical forms were developed, in' the later periods of the history 
of languages, from newly-created •matter; while, on closer inspection, 

* In the Transactions of the Phil. Historical Cl. of the Academy of Belles Lcttrcs for 
the year 1836. The separate Edition of my Treatise is out of print, and a new Edition 
will be struck olfhereafter, to complete this Comparative Grammar. 
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of time, past or future, has 1 a sonant representative. 
Hence, in Sanscrit and its cognate languages, there occurs, 


we find nothing in: their possession but what they hod front the 
first, though at tim^s its application is new. Thus the Latin, in com¬ 
parison with the Greek, wluch is so closely allied to it, shews, in the 
forms of its tenses and moods in bam, bo, vi, rem, and rim, an aspect which 
is completely strange. These terminations, however, as has been long 
since shewn, are nothing else than the primitive roots of the verb “4o be,” 
common to all the members of the *Indo European family of languages, 
and of which one has fonits radical consonant a labial, the other a sibilant 
which is easily converted into r: it is, therefore, not surprising, that bam 
presents a great resemblance to the Sanscrit abhavam and Lithuanian 
buwaii , “ I was” (sec §. 522.J ; while forms like amabo , through their final 
portion, stand»in remarkable agreement with the Anglo-Sjpxon beo and 
Camiolan bom, “ I shall be” (see §. 602., &c.), and border on the Irish 
dialect of the Celtic in this respect, that here also the labial root of “ to 
be,” forms an elementary part of verbs implying futurity (see §. 266.). 

In the Latin conjunctives, as arrmm, ames, and futures, as kigam, leges, 
I have already, through th<f medium of the Sanscrit, perceived an anal&gy 
with the Greek optatives and German conjunctives, and designated, as ex¬ 
ponent of the 4 rclation of mood or time, an auxiliary verb, which signifies 
“ to wish,” “ to will," and the root of which is, in Sanscrit, ?, which here, 
as in Latin*and Old High German^ is contracted with a preceding a to e, 
but in Greek, with the a which is corrupted to forms the diphthong oi. 
Thus we meet with the Sanscrit bharCs , the Old High German beres, the 
Latin feres, tlicPGothic bairais, the Zend barois, and the Greek <pcpoi<;, as 
forms radically and inflexionally connected, which ejccite real surprise by 
the wonderful fidelity with which the original type has been preserved in 
so many languages which have been, from time immemorial, distinct from 
one another. In particular, the^nood, which, in £§. G72.713., I have 
largely discussed, may be regarded as one of the lustrous points of the com¬ 
mon grammar of the members of the? Indo-European languages. All the 
idioms of this giant family of languages, as far as they are collected in this 
book, share therein under different names. In Sclavonic, Lithuanian, Let¬ 
tish, and Old Prussian, it is the imperative in which we re-discover the 
mood called, in Sanscrit grammar, the potential and precative ; and it is 
most remarkable how closely the Camiolan, os spoken at this day, ap¬ 
proximate?, in this point, to the S&nscrit, which has so ldhg been a dead 
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in the present, only the combination of Personal termina¬ 
tions, and, indeed, of the primary ones, with the root, or, 


language. In order to set this in a clear point of view, I have, at §.711* 
(last rtxample), contrasted two verbs of ( the same signification in the two 
languages, and in them written the Sanscrit diphthong 6 from a'i accord¬ 
ing to its etymological value. 

Where differences exist in the languages here discussed, they frequently 
rest on universal euphonic laws, and therefore cease to be differences. 
.Thus, jn the paradigm just mentioned, the Camrolan has lost, in the three 
persons singular of the imperative, ihe personal termination, while the 
dual and plural stand in the most perfect accordance with the Sanscrit. 
The abbreviation in the singular, however, rests on the euphonic law 
which has compelled the Sclavonic, languages, at least in ( polysyllabic 
words, to drop<all original final consonants (see §. 255. /.). According to 
this principle, in Camiolan, ddj ( =dai ), thrice repeated, corresponds to 
the Latin dem, dcs , det (from daim , dais , dait), while in the present dam is 
more full than do , and dash as full as das, because, that is to say, in the 
present the pronominal consonants originally had au i after them.* 

The Gel man languages have renounced the association of the roots of 
the verb “to be.” They arc wanting in futures like the Sanscrit dd- 
sydmi , Greek 8<a-a-m, -and Lithuanian du-su, and also those with the labial 
root of “ to be,” which furnish the Latin dabo, and Irish futures like meal- 
fa-mar, ‘‘ we will deceive,* and Lithuanian conjunctives as dfttum-bmc , 
daremus (see §. 685.). German is wanting, too, in. preterites like the San¬ 
scrit adik-sham, Greek and Latin dic-si (see §.555.); to which 

belong the Sclavonic tenses like da-ch, “ I gave,” dachom , “we gave,” the 
guttural of w}tieh we have derived from a sibilant, t On the other hand, 
the Gorman idioms, by annexing on auxiliary verb signifying “to do,” 
have gained the appearance of a new inflexion. In this sense I have 
already, in my System of Conjugation, taken the Gothic plurals like 
*■uohidedum and conjunctives as sokidedyau (“ I would make to seek”); and 
subsequently, in agreement with F. Grimm, F have extended the auxiliary 
verb just mentioned also to the singular indicative soleida, and our forms 
like suchte. (See §§. 620. &c.) I think, too, I have discovered the same 
auxiliary in the Sclavonic future budxi, “ 1 will be” (“ I make to be”), and 

* Sanscrit dadumi, daddsi, daddti, on which the Carniolan ddm (for dadtn), dd-sh. 
Ad, is based, sec p. 6711. 

t See §. 255.‘*te\, &e. 
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instead of the root, such an extension of it, as, *in the 
special tenses, falls to the class of conjugation, to which 

in the imperative budi (properly “make to be”); moreover, in idw, “ I 
go” (“make to go,” see §.633.); # and finally, in the Greek passive agrists 
in 6tjv (see §. 630.); for the auxiliary verb to which our thun answers, 
which has been treated of minutely at §. 428., &c., signifies, both in San¬ 
scrit and Zend, “ to place,” and “to make”; and the Old Saxon dSda, " I 
made,” resembles surprisingly the Zend reduplicated preterite dadha (see 
§.639.). It is, however, remarkable, that those Sanscrit classes of verbs, 
to which, as I think, I have proved owr weak conjugation answers, always 
paraphrase that preterite which is the foundation of our German tense 
(the reduplicated or perfect), either by an auxiliary verb signifying “ to 
do,” “ to njpke,” or by a verb substantive. Here, therefore, as in so 
many other things, the apparently peculiar direction which the German 
languages have taken, was*in a great measure pointed out to them by 
their old Asiatic sister. 0 

I cannot, however, express myself with sufficient strength in guarding 
against the misapprehension of supposing that I wish to accord to the 
Sanscrit universally 4he* distinction of having preserved its original charac¬ 
ter : I have, on the contrary, often noticed, in the earlier portions of this 
work, and also in my System of Conjugation, and in the Annals of Orien¬ 
tal Literature for the year 1820, that the Sanscrit has, in many points, 
experienced alterations where one or other of the European sister idioms 
has more truly transmitted to us the original form. Thus it is undoubt¬ 
edly in accordance witu a true retention of the .original condition of the 
language that the Lithuanian diewas , “ God,” and all similar forms, keep 
their nominative sign s before all following initial letters, wliile the Sanscrit 
dims, which answers to the abovementioned dietvis, becomes cither devnh, 
or diva, or dim, according to the initial sound whicli follows, or a pause ; 
and this phenomenon occurs in all other forms in as.* The modem Lithu¬ 
anian is, moreover, mom primitive and perfect than the Sanscrit in thiir 
point also, that in its essi, “fliou a?t,” it has, in conftnon with the Doric 
c<r<ri, preserved the necessary double $ of which one belongs to the root, the 
other to the personal termination, while the Sanscrit asi has lost one: also 
in this poiflt, that the forms esme, “we are,” est«, “ye are,” in common 
with the Greek c<rper,ccrr£ have retained the radiuul vowel, which lias been 
softened in the Sanscrit smas, sthas (see §. 480.). 'The Latin erant and bant , 
of amdbarit, &c., surpass the Sanscrit asan and abhavan, “ they were,” as 
alsoihe Gjjpek r/aav and • e<pvov, by retaining the t, which •belongs to the 
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it belongs (§. 109 a . 49a &c.) Compare, for the first conju¬ 
gation (§. 493.), the Sanscrit vahdrni, “ I drive,” 


third person; and ferens and the Zend parans are jn advance of the San¬ 
scrit bharan and Greek <pepav, by their keeping tilts nominative sign; as 
also the Lithuanian wozans (wezus ), in common with the Zend vazans and 
Latin vehens, put to shame, in this respect, the Sanscrit vahun. It is, in 
fact, remarkable that several languages, which are still spoken, retain 
here and there the forms of the primitive worldoof languages, which seve¬ 
ral of their older sisters have lost thousands of years ago. The superiority 
of the Carniolan dam to the Latin do has been mentioned before; but all 
other Carniolan verbs have the same superiority over all other Latin verbs, 
with the exception of sum and inquam, as also over the Grpuk verbs, ns 
the Carniolan, and, in common with it, the Irish, have in all forms of the 
present preserved the chief element of the original termination mi. It is, 
too, a phenomenon in the history of languages, which should be specially 
noticed, that among the Indian daughters of the Sanscrit, as in general 
among its living Asiatic and Polynesian relations, not one language can, 
in respect pf grammatical Sanscrit analogies, comparer with the more per¬ 
fect idioms of our quarter of the globe. The Persian has, indeed, retained 
the old personal terminations with tolerable accuracy, but, in disadvan¬ 
tageous comparison with the Lithuanian and Carniolan, has lost the dual, 
and preserved scarce any tking of the ancient manner of formation of the 
tenses and mdods; and the old case terminations, which remain almost 
entire in the Lithuanian, and of which the Classical and German lan¬ 
guages retain a great part, the Celtic somewhat, have completely vanished 
in Persian, only that its plurals in. an bear the same resemblance to the 
Sanscrit plural accusatives, that the Spanish in os and as do to the Latin; 
and also the neuter plurals in ha, as I believe I have shewn, stand con¬ 
nected with the old system of declension (see §.241.). And in the correct 
retention of individual words the Persian is often far behind the Eu¬ 
ropean sisters of the Sanscrit; for tvhile in expressing the number 
“three” the European languages, as far as they belong to the Sanscrit, 
liave dll preserved both the T sound (as t, th , or d) and also the r, the 
Persian sih is farther removed froni the ancient form than tjjp Tohitic 
toru (euphonic for tru). The Persian chehdr ox*char, “four,” also, is in¬ 
ferior to the Lithuanian keturi , Russian chetyre , Gothic fldvor , Welch 
pedvoar , and even to the e-fatrd of Madagascar. 

No one wil] dispute the relation of the Beuga'i to the Sanscrit; but it 
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“carry,” with the verbs which % correspond to it iji the 
cognate idioms. (Regarding e^co, and the Lithuanian wizu, 
see §. 442. Rem. 3 and 4.). • 


has completely altered the grammatical system, and thus, in this resect, 
resembles the Sanscrit infinitely less than the majority of European lan¬ 
guages. And os regards the lexdcon, too, the Bengali resembles the above- 
mentioned language far less than its European sisters, in such words, for 
instance, as have gone through the process of fermentation in a language 
which has newly arisen from the ruins of an old one, and have notjbeen 
re-drawn from the Sanscrit at k comparatively recent period, without the 
slightest alteration, or only with a trifling modification in their pronunci¬ 
ation. We will take as an example the word schwester , “sister”: this 
German word^rcsemblcs the Sanscrit sjjasar* far more than the Bengali 
bohinijt our bruder, also, is more like the Sanscrit bhrdiar than the 
effeminate Bei^ali bhaf, and fiur tochter is infinitely closer to the Sanscrit 
duhitar than the Bengali jhS. Our expressions voter aniTmutter cor¬ 
respond far better to the Sanscrit pitar (from patar) and mutar than 
the Bengali bap or baba J and md. Our drei, acht, and neun, are more 
similar to the Sanscrit tri, ashtdn (frpm ahtdn ), nnvan, than th^ Bengali 
tin, ut , nay. Our sieben has retained only the labial of the pt of the Sap- 
scri tiSaptan; the Bengali sat only the T sound, and dropped entirely the 
termination an. In general it appears tlfht in warm regions languages, 
when they have once burst the old grammatitfal chain, hasten to their 
downfall witji a far more rapid step than under our milder European sun. 
But if the Bengali and other new Indian idioms hage really laid aside their 
old grammatical dress, and partly put on a new one, and in their forms of 
words experienced mutilation almost everywhere, in the beginning, or in the 
middle, or at the end, no one need object if I assert /he same of the Malay- 
'Volynesian languages, and refer them to the Sanscrit family, because I 


* This, and not soasri ^is the true thcine; the nominative is svasd, the accusative 
svasdram. This word, as Pott also conjectures, has lost, after t?e second s, a t, which 
has been retained in several European languages. 

t The initial t is rejected, an 1 the second corrupted to h. The Sanscrit v is, in Ben¬ 
gali, regularly pronounced as b, and a like o* As regards the termination ini, I look 
upon the i as an interposed cot^unctivc vowel, and the n as a corruption of r, as in the 
numeral tin, “three.” Properly speaking bohini presupposes a Sanscrit tvturi (from 
tva-stri). f 

| In my opinion, a reduplication of the initial syllable pa. 
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SINGULAR. 



SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. liATIN. 

gothic. lith. 

OI.D SCLAV. 

vah-a-mi,' 

vaz-d-mi , 

veh-o -, 

vig-a -\. wez w, 2 

ve£-u .* 

vah-a-si , 

vaz-a-hi , 

ex-ei-es, 3 veh-i-8 

vig-i-s,' wrz-iy 5 

ve£-e-ahi. 

vah-a-ti , 

vaz-ai-ti, 

cx-e-(r)i, vch-i-t, } 

vig-i-th ,' wez-a-\ 

vcl-e-ty. 

o 


duaC. 



vah-a-vas 



vig-ok./ 1 urez-a-wa , 

vf (-o va. 

vah-a-thas , 

mz-u-tho'i 

cx*e-TotV. 

viy-a-ts , wpz-g-ta. 

vp(-p~ta. 

vah-a-tas, 

vaz-a-td , 

ex-e-Tov, 7 . 

8 

vp(-e ta. 



PLURAL. 

r 


vah-d-mas 

vaz-d-mahi, 

* ^X'O-jue?, vph-l-mus. 

vig-a w, wcz-a-m<\ 

, vp(-o-mp. 

vah-a-tha , 

mz-a-tha , 

tX-e-Te, veh-i-tia 

tit,; i th , 1 wez a te, 

VPZ-d tp. 

vah-a-nti , 10 

vaz-g-nti , 

iX-o-rn, vph-U-llt, 

viy-u-nd, .... 8 

ve£-Cdy. n 


have found in them a pervading relationship in numerals and pronouns, 
and, moreover, in a considerable number of othcr’coinmon words.* 

Philology would ill perform its office if it accorded an original identity 
only to those idioms in which the mutual points of resemblance appear 
everywhere palpable and striking, as, for instructs, between the Sanscrit 
dadiimi, the Greek didtojui, Lithuanian d?m$ x and Old Sclavonic damy. 
Most European languages, in fact, do not need proof of tlicir relationship 
to the Sanscrit; for they themselves show it by their forms, which, in 
part, are but very little changed. But that whicli* remained for 
philoldgy to do, and which I have endeavoured to the utmost of my 
ability to effect, was to trace, on one Land, the resemblances into the most 
retired comer of the construction of language, and, on the o Jier hand, as 
far as possible, to refer the greater or less discrepancies, to laws through 
which they became possible or necessary. It is, however, of itself evident, 
that there may cxwt languages, which, in the interval of thousands 01 
years in which they have been separated from the sources whence tiny 
arose, have, in a grctit measure, so altered the fortns of words, that it is no 
longer practicable *o refer them to tho mother dialect, if it be still existing 
and known. Such languages may be regarded as independent, and the 
people who speak them may be considered Autochthones. But where, in 
two languages, or families of languages, resemblances, which are perfectly 

* See my Pamphlet “ On the Connection oi the Malay-Polynesian Languages with the 
Indo-European;” as also my own notice of the stfhne in the Ann. of Lit. Crit (March 
1842) i and compare L. Diefenbach's judicious review, 1. c. May 1842. 
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1 Respecting the lengthening of the elals vowel see §. 434. * Wezik 

from wez-o-m for wez-a-m, as in Old Sclavonic BEj^a ve(-u from vet-o-m ; 
see §§. 255. g. and 436. ’ The full Lithuanian termination is mi, and%the 
Old Sclavonic my (§. 436.). 8 See §. 448. * In Latin the weak¬ 

ening of the a of the middle syllable to i pervades nearly throughout; 
but, in Gothic, occurs only before s and th final: see §§. 67* 109*. 1. 
5 Wez-t for vez-a-i fro i vez-ctsi, compare es-ti, “ thou art”: see §. 448., 
where we should read wcz-ai , wezate for wezei, wezete. The Old Prussian 
has everywhere retained the sibilant, and employs se or set, and n, as the 
personal termination; as druvi-e-se, “ thou belicvest ” (compare Sanscrit 
dhrum , “firm,” “certain’), dase, "thou givest,” wai(d)-sei, “J;hou 
knowest,” giw-a-ssi (for givi-asi), “ thou livest,”=Sans .jiyaai. 6 From 

vig a-vns, see §. 441. « 7 From e'x-e-ro*, see §. 97. 8 Is supplied 

by the Angular. 0 Vazumahi is founded on the Veda form mhdmasi, 
see §. 439. • 10 See §. 468. ^ From vez-o-nty , see §. 2 65. g. 


evident, or ma^Tbe recognised through the.known laws by ^ftich corrup¬ 
tions arise, crowd together into the narrow and confined space of particular 
classes of words, as is the case in the Malay-Polynesian languages in 
relation to the Indo-European, in thc^nuraerals and pronouns; add where, 
moreover, we find, in all spjieres of ideas, words which resemble one 
another in the degree that the-Madagascar saleai, “friends,” docs the 
Sanscrit sakhCii; the Madagasc. mica, “cldud,” the Sanscrit mCgha; the 
New Zealand r&lcati, “ tree,” the Prakrit rvkkha ; ‘the New Zealand yakau, 
“ wing,” the Sanscrit paksha; the Togalia paa, “ foot,” the Sanscrit 
pdda; the Tahitian rug, “night,” *the Prakrit rgi; the Tongian aho, 
“ day," the Sanscrit aho; the Tongian vdfca, “ship," the Sanscrit pldvaka; 
the Tongian feldu* “ to sail in a sh : p,” J;hc Sanscrit plaver, “ ship ’the 
Tongian fufulu , “to wash,” the Sanscrit p/u (a-pluf; the Tongian hamo, 
1 wish,” the Sanscrit kama; the Malay putih and Madagasc. futsi , 
“white,” the Sanscrit pnta, “pure”;*—therd, certainly, we have ground 
for being convinced of a historical connection between the two families 
of languages. • * • 

If it were desired, in settling the region of languages, to start from a 
negative point of view, and to declare such languages, or groups of lan¬ 
guages, not related, which, when compared with one another, present a 


* Observe the frequent coincidence' in Madagasc. and Tongian with the German 
laws of euphony, or which more is to be found in my Pamphlet on the Mala^-Polynesian 
Languages, p. if and item. 13. * * 


3 A . 
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508. In the Sanscidt first conjugation the verb 
ftorfiv tishthdmi, “ I stand,” deserves particular notice. It 
proceeds from the root sthd, and belongs properly to the 
third class, which receives reduplication (§. 109\ 3.); but 
is distinguished from it by this anomalous character, that 
it shortens its radical d : n tlie special^ tenses,* and also 

* Where naturally, in the first person, this shortened a is, according to 
§. 434., again lengthened. 


large number of words and forms, which appear to be peculiar, then 
we must not only detach the Malay-Polynesian languages from the 
Sanscrit stem, but also separate them from one another'—the Mada¬ 
gascar and feouth-Sea languages from the, acknowledged affinity with 
the Tagalifr Malay, and Javanese, which has been so methodically 
and skilfully demonstrated by W. von Humboldt; and in like manner 
divide the Latin from tlie Greek and Sanscrit; and the Greek, German, 
Sclavonic, Lettish Lithuanian, Celtic, must be allowed to be so many 
independent, unconnected potentates of the lingual world; and the coin- 
cidenccs, which the many members of the Indo-European lingual chain 
mutually offer, must be declared to have originated casually or by subse¬ 
quent commixture. , '» 

I believe, however, that the apparent verbal resemblances of kindred 
idioms, exclusive of the influences -of strange , languages, 1 arise either 
from this, that each individual member, or each more confined circle of a 
great stem of languages, has, from the period of identity, preserved words 
and forms which have been lost fcy the others; or from' this, that where, 
in a word, both form and signification have undergone consider® 1 - 
alteration, a sure agreement with the sister words of the kindred lan¬ 
guages is no longer possible. That, however, the signification, as 
well as the form, otters in the course of time, 1 wC leam even from the 
comparison of the new German with the earlier conditions of our mother- 
language. Why should not far more considerable changes in idea have 
arisen in the far-longer period of time which divides the European lan¬ 
guages from the Sanscrit ? I believe that every genuine radical word, 
whether German, Greek, or Roman, proceeds from the original matrix, 
although the threads by which it is retraced are found by us at times cut 
off or invisible. For instance, in the so-called, strong conjugation qf the 
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in the syllable of reduplication, *where a short a should 
stand, it weakens this, the gravest of the vowels, to that 
which is the lightest, i ; hence, e.g. is the second and third 
person singular, tishtha-si, tishtha-ti, for tasthd-si, tasthti-ii, 
as might be expected according to the analogy of dadd-si, 
dadd-ti. As the shortened a of sthd in the conjugation is 
treated exactly like the class vowel of the first conjugation, 
this verb, therefore, and ghrd, “ to smell,” which follows 
its analogy, is included by the native grammarians in the 


German one would expect nothing exclusively Gerrtian, but only what 
has been liandsd down and transmitted from the primitive source. We 
are able, howcve-, to connect with certainty but very few toots of the 
strong verbs with the Indian. While, e. </., the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Lettish, and Sclavonic agree in the idea of “giving” 
in a root, of which the original form, preserved in the Sanscrit and Zend, 
is dd f the German gab throws us into perplexity as regards its comparison 
with its sisters. But if we would assume that this verb originally 
signified “ to take,” and has received the cpusal meaning (“ to make to 
take,” i. e. to give”), as the Sanscrit tishthdmi and Zend histdmi, in 
Greek umj/ju, li^s"* arrived, from the n^eaning of “ standing,” at that of 
“ taking”: we might then trope gab to the Veda ^jrabh, and assump that 
the r has been lost, although this root lias remained in German also, in a 
truer form and meaning, only that the a has been weakened to i (Gothic 
greipa , graip, gripum). 

I have altered the plan proposed in the Preface to tJIb First Part 
^tuyvii.), of devoting a separate work to the formatton of words and com¬ 
parison of them, and to refer thither also the participles, conjunctions, 
and prepositions, for this reason, thnt I intend to treat ig the present work, 
with all possible conciseness, the comparative doctrine of the formation of 
words, and will also discuss the coincidences of the various members of the 
Indo-European stem of languages, which appear in the conjunctions and 
prepositions. For this object a Fifth plumber will be requisite. The 
present Fourth Number wjll conclude the formation of the tenses and 
moods; but a little remains to be added regarding the mood which is called 
Lit in the Zend and Veda dialects, as also the imperative, which, for the 
rest, is distinguished only by its personal terminations, which have been 
already discussed in the Third Part. • 

3 a 2 
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first.class; so that, aecQrding to them, we should have to 
divide tishth-a-si, tishth-a-ti, and regard tishth as a substitute 
for shtha. I consider the occasion of the double weakening, 
which the roots sthd and ghrd undergo in the syllable of repe¬ 
tition and of the base, to be in the two consonants conjoined 
with it, which give to the syllable of repetition a length by 
position ; for which reason, in order tl.afc the whole should 
not appear too unwieldly, the vowel weight of the syllable 
of reduplication is lessened, and the length of the base 
syllable is shortened. The Zend histahi , “ thou standest,” 

histaii, “ he stands,” &c., follow the same principle; and 

< 

it is important to remark, that the Latin sistis, sbst.it, sis- 
timus, sistilis, on account .of the root being, incumbered 
with the syllable of reduplication, has weakened the 
radical d of std-re to i, and apparently introduced the 
verb into the third conjugation. I say apparently, 
because the essence of the third conjugation consists in 
this, that an i, which is not radical, is inserted between 
the root and the personal termination; but the i of sisti-s, 
&c., like the a of the Sanscrit tistha-si, belongs to* the 
root. The Greek icrrrj-fja has so far maintained itself upon 
an dlder footing, that it has not given to the syllable of 
reduplication, or to the consonants which unite it, an 
influence on the long vowel of the radical sellable, but 
admits of “the shortening of this vowel only through the 
operation of thd gravity of the personal termination** * 
thus, before the grave terminations of the plural numbers, 
and of the eittire middle, according to the analogy of 
BISuifxt, &c. (sfce §. 480. &c.). e With respect to the kind of 
reduplication which occur? in the Sanscrit tish Miami, and 
of which more hereafter, I must nocice preliminarily the 
Latin testis, which is the reverse .case of steti, as I believe 
testis is to be regarded as one who stands for any 
thing. 

?>09. The Sanscrit, and all its cognate dialects, liavp two 
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roots for the verb substantive, of •which the one, which is, 
in Sanscrit, bhu, in Zend, y_j bu, belongs to the first con¬ 
jugation, and, indeed, to the first clasS, and assumes, there¬ 
fore, in the special tenses, a class-vowel a, and augments 
the radical vowel by guna * while the other, viz. qs, 
falls to the second ^conjugation, and, in fact, to the second 
class. These two roots, in all the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, except in the Greek, where $Y has entirely lost 
the signification “ to .be,” are so far mutually complete, 
that bhu, bu, have remained perfect in the Sanscrit and 
Zend (as far as the latter can be quoted); but as, on the 
contrary, in its isolated condition, is used only in the 
special tensGs. In Lithuanian, the root which answers 
to as is only used in the present indicative, and in the 
participle present; just as in the Sclavonic, sphere the 
present of the gerund is, according to its origin, identical 
with the participle present. The Gothic forms from as, 
the a of which it weakens to* i, its whole present indica¬ 
tive and conjunctive, only that there is attached to it & 
further apparent root SIY, which, however, in like manner, 
proceeds froln as. The i'oot blue, *in Gothic, does not 
refer at al] to the idea of “ to be ”; but from it proceeds, 

I have no doubt, the causal verb bana , • I build ” (second 
person banais), which I derive, like the Latin Judo, from 
vmuTfa bhdvaydmi, “I make to*be” (§.,19.). The High 
C^man has also preserved remains of the root bhu in 
the sense of “ to be ”: hence proceed, in the Old High 
German, the first, apd second person of the singular and 
plural, while the third ’persons hit and sincl (which latter 
form is now, in the shape of Sind, erroneously transferced 
to the first person) answer to* , wftcr asti, irf*ir santi. For 
the rest, from cGs dlso proceeds the conjugation si 
(Sanscrit sydiU, “ I may be ”), and the infinitive sin. 
Moreover, also, the Sanscrit root* vas, “ to dwell,” has 
raised itself, in German, to the dignity of the**erb sub- 
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stantive, since, indeed, hf Gothic, the present visa (weak¬ 
ened from vasa, see §. 109 a . 1.) signifies only “to remain;” 
but the preterite vas, 'and its conjugation vdsyau (our war, 
ware), the infinitive visan, and the participle present visands, 
replace the forms which have heen, from ancient time, lost 
by the roots expressing the idea “ t^be.” It may be 
proper to mention here, that in Sanscrit, the root sthd, 
“ to stand/ 1 occasionally receives the abstract meaning “ to 
be,” and so, in a measure, has served as an example to 

I • ' 

the Roman languages, which, foi their verb substantive, 
employ, besides the Latin roots, ES and FIT, also ST A. 
And ds, “ to sit,” also occurs in Sanscrit, in the sense of 
the verb substantive; e.(J. Nal. 16. 30. JTiTTOt gata- 
sattvd (s) ivadsatS, “like senseless are they;” Hitop. 44.11. 
wrerUT JTTT^nprEf dstdm mdnasatush tay& sukritindm, 

“ let it be (your good behaviour) to gratify the spirit of 
the virtuous ;” Urv. 92. 8. vrxn^ dyushmdn 

dstdm ay am, “long-lived may this man be.” It is not 
improbable that the verb substantive is only an abbre¬ 
viation of the root ds,, and that generally the abstract 
notion of “being” is in no'language the original idea of 
any verb whatever. The abbreviation of ds ,to as, and 
from that to a simple s, before grave terminations (see 
§. 480.), is explained, however, in the verb substantive, very 

i i> 

easily; as, from its being worn out by the extremely 
frequent use made 6f it, and from the necessity fof^'ii 
verb, which is so much employed, and universally intro¬ 
duced, obtaining a light and facile construction. Frequent 
use may, however, have a double influence on the form of 
a.verb;—in the first place, to wear it out and simplify it 
as much as possible; and, secondly, to ma intain in con¬ 
stant recollection its primitive’ fbrms of inflexion, by 
calling them perpetually into remembrance, and securing 
them from destructioh. Both these results are seen in 
the vefb* substantive; for* in Latin, sum, tcgethei* with 
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inquam, are the only verbs, which have preserved the old 
personal sign in the present: in the Gothic and English 
of the present day, im and am are «the only forms of this 
kind; and in our new German, bin (from bim) and sind 
are the only forms which have preserved the character of 
the first person si igular and third person plural. 

510. As the Sanscrit loot bhu belongs to the first conju¬ 
gation, we shall next examine its conjugation in the 
present. As belonging to the first class, it requires Guna 
and the insertion of the clasg vowel a between the root 
and the personal termination (§. 109\ 1.). This insertion 
of the a occasions the bhd (— bhau), for euphonic reasons, 
to become ithav, in which form the root appears in all the 
persons of the special tenses. • By this bhav, in* Zend bav, 
the Old Hi£h German bir (or pir), in the plural^ 
bir-u-t, obtains very satisfactory explanation, since, as 
remarked at §. 20., and as has since been confirmed, in 
the case before us, by Graff {II. 325.), the semi-vowels are 
often interchanged; and, for example, v readily becomes 
r Oi l* The u of bir-u-mh, bir-Urt, is a weakening of the 
old a (Vocalismus, p. 227. 16.) j and tjhe i of the radical 
syllable bit rests on the weakening oT that vowel, fthich 
occurs very often elsewhere {§ 6.). Thg singular should, 
according to the analogy of the plural, be birum , bints, 
birut, but haft rejected the second syllable ; 'Ho that Irim 
s nearly the same relation to the Sanscrit bhavdmi , that, 
in Latin, mah has to the rnavolo, which was to have been 

looked for. The obsolete conjunctive foVms fuam, fuas, 

• • _ . 

foot, fuant, presuppose an indicative fuo, fuis, fuit, &c., 
which has certainly at o©e time existed, and, in essentials, 
has the same relation to the t Sanscrit bhavdmi , bhavasi, 
bhavati, that veho, velds, •vehit, has to vahdmi, vahasi, vahati. 


• * Sec, also, §. 400, Rci». t, and §. 447, Rein. • 
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The obsolete form fuvi of* the perfect, which is found with 
the common fui, leads us from fuo to fuvo, in as far as the 
syllable vl of fuvi is not declared identical with the vi of 
amnvi, according to my opinion, but its v regarded as 
developed from u, just as, in g the Sanscrit reduplicated 
preterite babhuva, in the aorist abhuvam, and 

in the Lithuanian preterite buu ait. ( 

The full conjugation of the present of the root under 
discussion, in Sanscrit, Zend, Old High German, and 
Greek, is as follows:— , 


SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

OLD SCLAV. 

GREEK. 

bhur-fi-mi. 

bav-d-mi, ' 

bi-m. 


bluw-n-si, 

buv-a-hi. 

bits,* 

tyv-et-$. 

bhav-a-U , 

bnv-ai-tr. 

■ • • » 


bhfw-fi-rus, 

bhav-n-thas. 

DUAL. 



f 

bnv-a-ihb ? 

• ti ■ ■ 

(j)v-e-Tov. 

bhuv-a-lris , 

buv-a-td, 

% 


<f)V-C-TOV. 


* pliJral 


• 

f 

bhav-u-mm, 

bav-d-mahi, 

bir-u-mih. 

<j)V-p~lXC£. 

bhuv-u-t/in, 

btiv-a-thn. 

bir-u-l. 

<pv-e-re. 

bhav-a-nti. 

bav-ai-nti , 

t 

• • • 

(j)V-0~VTl. 


511. I hold ' it to be unnecessary to further ann**:-/ 
an example of the second conjugation (that in fit in Greek ), 
for several examples have been given already, in the 

A. • * 


* Also Inst. 

% 

t The forms birint , bircnt , birnt, and bint, which occur jn Notker in 
the second person plural, I consider as unorganic intruders from the third 
person, where birint would answer admirably to bhamnti. The form 
bint corresponds in its abbreviation to the singular him, bis. With re¬ 
gal'd to the mutation of the person, notice our sihd of the first*person* 
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paragraphs, which treat of the influence of the gravity of 
personal terminations on the preceding root or class syl¬ 
lable, to which we here refer the reader ,(§. 480. &c.). We 
will only adduce from the Gothic the verb substantive (as 
it is the only one which belongs to this conjugation), and 
contrast its prep'Ait with the Sanscrit and Zend (compare 
p. (i<o;:— 



singular. 


as-mi, 

ali-mi, 

i'm 

u-si, 

a-hi. 

i-s. 

ns-ti, 

as-ti , 

i-st. 


PLURAL. 

s-mas, h-mahi, siy-u-m. 

si'-thn, s'-tha , siy-u-th. 

s-a-nti, h-enti, s-i-nd. 


“ Remark 1.—It is evident that the plural forms siy-u-m, 
siy-u-th, if strictly taken, do ndt belong to this place, as 
the personal terminations are not conjoined direct with the 
root; but by means of a u, which might be expected, 
also, in the second dual, person, siy-u-ts, if it occurred, and 
in wilieh respect* those forms follow the analogy of the 
present. The first diial person which actually occurs is 
siy it* As regards the syllable wy, which forms, as root, 

the base of'all these forms, ahd of the conjunctive siy-au, 
siy-nis, &£., I do not think, that, according to its origin, it 
is to be distinguished from im (of which the radical s has 
been lost) and sind. To sind answers siy, in so far as it 
likewise has lost the radical vowel, and. commences with 
w&K; sibilant, which in Zend, according *to §. 53., has 
become h. With regard to the iy, which is added, I think 
• that siy stands connected with the Sanscrit potential sydm, 
so that to , the semi-vowel there has been further 
prefixed its corresponding vowel i ; for the Gothic, a.5 it 
appears, does not admit of a y> after an initial consonant; 
hence siyau for syau =fc sydm, according to the principle 

i 

* Regarding the derivation of this form from siy-u-m, and the ground 
of giving the? long u, see §.’441. ■> ■> > 
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by which, from the numeral base thri, “ three,” comes the 
genitive thriyd for thryi (§. 310.). If, therefore, in the 
form siy, properly only the s is radical; and the iy ex¬ 
presses a mood-relation, still the language, in its present 
state, is no longer conscious of t this, and erroneously treat¬ 
ing the whole siy as root, adds to it, ki the conjunctive, 
the class vowel a (§. 10.9 a . 1.), with whiclt a new i is united 
as the representative of the mood relation, and) in the in¬ 
dicative, the vowel u, which otherwise, in the preterite, 
regiilarly enters between the root and personal termina¬ 
tion.” 

« 

“ Remark 2 .—That in the Roman languages, also, the 
weight of the personal terminations exerts ax influence 
on the preceding radical 'syllable,, and that, in French, 
the relation of tenons to tiens rests on the saftie principle 
on which, in Greek, that of StBoyev to d/$a>/u does, is already 
remarked elsewhere.* The third person plural, in respect 
to the form of the radical vowel, ranks with the singular, 
since it, like the latter, has a lighter termination than the 
first and second person % plural, and indeed, as pronounced 
in French, none at a.11; hence, tiennent, answering to tenons, 
tenez.' Diez, however, differing from my view of the Ro¬ 
man terminating sound (ablaut), has, in lfis Grammar of the 
Roman languages (I. p. 168), based the vowel difference be- 
tween tiens and tenons' on tHe difference of the* accent which 
exists, in Latin* between teneo and tenemus. But it is mtm 
to be overlooked, that, in the third conjugation also, 
although, qucero and qucerimus have the same accent, 
still, in Spanish, qujerimos is used, answering to quiero, and, 
in JFrench, acquerons, answering .to acquiers, as has b'een 
already remarked by Fuchs, in his very valuable pamphlet, 
“Contributions to the Examination of the Roman Lan- 

* dfcrlin Ann., Feb. 1027, p. 201. Vo*ealismus, p. 16. 
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guages,” p. IS. It may be, that the i of the French sais, 
is identical with the i of the Latin sapio ; but, even then, 
the dislodgement of this i in savonf rests on the same law 
as that which dislodged, in tenons, the i prefixed in tiens ; 
as, e.g., ip Sanscrit, the t root vas rejects, in the same 
places, its radical a, where regular verbs of the same class 
lay aside the Gura vowel which is introduced into the 
root before light terminations; thus, usmas, “ we 

will,” answering to Tfipr vasmi, “ I will,” as, in French, 
savons to sais." • • 

“ Remark 3.—I cannot ascribe to the Guna in the conjuga¬ 
tion of the Sanscrit and its cognate languages a grammatical 
meaning, hut explain it as proceeding simply from a disposi¬ 
tion to fulne3S of form, which occasions the strengthening of 
the lighter Vowels i and u, by, as it were, taking Jhem under 
the arm by prefixing an a, while the a itself, as it is the 
heaviest vowel, does not require extraneous help. If it were 
desired, with Pott (Etym. Ipq. I. 60.), to find, in the Guna 
of the present and imperfect, an expression of the continuance 
of an action, we should be placed # in the same difficulty with 
him, by the* circumstance that the Gupa is not restricted to 
these two tenses, but id verbs with the lighter base-vowels, i 
and u accompanies the base through nearly all the tenses and 
moods, not only in Sanscrit, but also in its European cognate 
languages, ift as far as these have in general preserved this 
J.ind of diplithongiz ition; as the Greek &em«> and $evyai 
cannot any more be divested of the e taken into the roots 
Ain, 0>rr, only that the e in \e\onra is replaced by o;* and 
that the aorists zKi-nov* e<f>vyov, exhibit the ptire root, which I 
cannot attribute to the signification of this aorist (as the se¬ 
cond aorist has the same meaiyng as the first, but the latter 
firmly retains the Guna, if it is in general the property of 
the verb), but to the circumstance that the second aorist is 

I 

1* E antfo, never a, are, with the*vowel /, the representatives of the San¬ 
scrit Guna vowel o, see \ocalimus, pp. 7, &e.,^]93?&c. 
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for thq most part prone to retain the original form of the 
base, and hence at one time exhibits a lighter vocalization 
than the other tenses; at another, a heavier one, as erpaitov 
compared with erpexf/a and erepirov. In this disposition, 
therefore, of the second aorist to retain the true state of the 
base, the difference between forms like eKtuov, e<pvyov, ervyov, 
and the imperfects of the corresponding verbs, cannot be 
sought in the circumstance, that the action in the aorist is 
not represented as one of duration; and that, on the con¬ 
trary, in the imperfect and present the continuance is sym¬ 
bolically represented by the Guna. In general, I do not 
think that the language feels a necessity to express formally 
the continuance of an action, because it is self-eyident that 
every action and every sort of repose requires time, and that 
it is not the business of a moment, if I say that any one eats 
or drinks, sleeps or sits, or that he ate or drank, slept or sat, 
at the time that this or that action occurred regarding which 
I affirm- the past time. I cannot, therefore, assume, with 
Pott, that the circumstance that the class-characteristics oc¬ 
cur only in the special tenses ( i. e. in the present and imper¬ 
fect indicative, and in the moods thereto belonging), is to 
be tliCnce explained, that here a continuance is to be ex¬ 
pressed. Why should the Sanscrit have invented* nine dif¬ 
ferent forms as symbols of continuance, and, among its ten 
classes of Conjugations, exhibit one, also, which is devoid 
of all foreign addition ? I believe, rather, that the cla§s 
augment originally extended ovqr all tenses, but subse¬ 
quently, yet still before the separation of languages, was 
dislodged from Certain tenses, Vhe construction of which in¬ 
duced the semi-vowel. Thi^ inducement occurred in the 
aorist (the first, which is most frequently used) and future, 
owing to the annexation of the verb substantive; where¬ 
fore, ddsydmi and daxrco were used for daddsyami and 
d/dtocru; and in the perfect, owing to the reduplication cha¬ 
racterising ( this tense, whence, in Greek, the iorm 5e- 
Beiypat must have gained the preference over the BeBeiKvvjj.at 
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which may have existed. Observe that, in Sanscrit, the 
loading the root, by reduplication, in the tenses mentioned, 
has occasioned, even in the second person plural active, 
the loss of the personal sign; so that, ^iqtdadrim corre¬ 
sponds to the Greek SeSopK-a-re.” 

512. For the djscription of the present middle, which, in 
the Greek, appears also as the passive, and in Gothic as 

passive alone, it is sufficient to refer back to the disquisition 

* 

of the middle terminations given at §§. 466. &c. It might, 
however, not be superfluous to pontrast here, as an example of 
the first conjugation, the Sanscrit bhart (for bhar-<\-m&) with 
the corresponding forms of the cognate languages; and, for 
the second k to annex the forms of the Sanscrit tan-v-$ (from 
tan-u-me, fro.m tan, Cl. 8., “to extend,” see §. 109*. 4.). 


SINGULAR. 


zrxn. 

bhar-P (from bhnr-a-me'), huir-fi? 


bhar-a-se, 

bhar-a-tt, 


bar-a-Jte, 

• bar-ai-Ub 2 


GRI KK. GOTHIC. 

<pcp-o-p.au, 3 

( tpcp-c-aat ), bathn-za.* 
<pcp-c-Tai, bair-a-dtC* 


bhar-d-vahfc 

bhar-Pthe,' 

bhar-Mhe? 

t 

blmr-u-mahef 
a-dh ve, H 
bhar-a-ntfi, 


DUAf. 

.... * <pcp-o-pedov, . . . j 

.... (pep-e-vdov , w .... 

.... ipcf^c—adov, .... 

PLURAL. „ 

bfir-u-maidh(\ <pcp*6-pe0a, . . . 

bar-a-d/iwo? 1 * <pcp-e-<rde , 6 . . . 3 

bur-ai-nt f J , <pcp-o^Tai, baii-a-nda . 4 


1 See §§. 467.473.* * 8 Regtfrding the ai of the foot see §. 41.; and 

regarding the Gothic ai of hairaza. & c., see 02. 1 This is replaced 

by the third person 4 The terminations aa, da , nda, are abbrevia¬ 

tions of st/», dai, ndai , see §. 466. OBserve, in bair-a-si, hair a-da, that 
the conjunctive vowel is preserved in its original form (see §. 466. close). 
* BharithS and bhar£t£ from bhar-a-dthe, bhar-a-ate, whence Vkaruthi, 
bharate, would be regular; but in this placet throughout the whole conju¬ 
gation, the g has been weakened tq £ (=a+»), or the d of Jhe tertnina- 
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tion haft become i or f, and been"melted down with the class rowel a to S. 
Regarding the terminations dthS, dtd, as conjectural abbreviations of tdthS, 
t&td, or sdthi, sat£, see §§. 474.476. ‘ 6 See §§. 474.476. 7 From 

bhar-a-madhS, see §. 472. To the Zend termination maidhS corresponds 
remarkably the Irish termination maoid; e. g. in dagh-a-maoid, “ we 
burn,” = Sanscrit dah-a-mahS, from dak-a-madh£. 8 Probably from 

bhar-a-ddhvS , see §§. 474.476. 9 The termination dhwe can be de¬ 

duced with tolerably certainty from thcf secondary form dhwdm; see 
Bumouf’s Ya^na, Notes, p. xxxviii. 

SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. r 

GREEK.’ 

tan-v-d (from fan-u-mS), 

rav- v-fiat. 

tau-u-shh 

rav-v-crai. 

tan-u-id, 

rav-v-rat. r 

t pUAL. 


tan-u-rahe, 

• Tav-v-fxedov. 

ian-v-clthe, 

rav-v-adou. 

tan-v-dld, 

rav-v-aOo v. 

PLURAL. 


tah-'U-maM from tan-u-madhe, 

Tav-v-fjLcda. 

tnn-u-dhvi , 

Tctv-v-aOe. 

tan-v-ali from tan-v-enle,* 

Tav-v-vrai. 

o- 

Remark.—In Zend, we expect, "if tan is here employed, 


according to the same class of conjugation, for tlie second 
and third person singular, and first and second person 
plural, the' forms tan-Hi-te (see §§. 41. 52.), tnn-m-U 
(according to the * kere-nui-ti , ‘ he makes, 1 which actually 
occurs), tan-u-maidbi, tan-u-dhwS. The third person 
plural might be* tan-v-ait$, or tan-v-aintd, according as the 
nasal is rejected or not; for \hat the^ Zend, also, admits 
of the rejection of the nasal in places where this is the 
ease in Sanscrit, is proved by the forms 
senhaiti, ‘ they teach, 1 medial senhaitt, corre-* 

* gee §§. 468.469. See an example of the active of the corresponding 
class of conjugation, or one nearly akin to itj at^p. fiSO. s 
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sponding to the Sanscrit tyUlPff sAsati, Sdmt$ (Burnouf, 
Ya 9 na, p. 480). In the Sanscrit* also* we sometimes find 
the nasal retained in the middle of the second conjugation, 
e.g, achinvanta for the more common achinvata. In the 
first person singular is formed, in Zend, from §. 43., the 
form tan-uy-&, witii euphonic y. 

THE PRERERITE. 

513. The Sanscrit .has for the expression of past time 
the forms of the Greek imperfect* aorist, and perfect, with¬ 
out, however, like the Greek, connecting with these diffe¬ 
rent forms degrees of meaning. They are, in Sanscrit, 
all, without distinction, used in the sense of the Greek 
aorist or imperfect; but the reduplicated preterite, which 
corresponds*in form to the Greek perfect, mosfavfrequently 
represents the aorist. The Sanscrit is entirely deficient 
in a tense exclusively intended to express the completion of 
an action : none of the three forms mentioned is used*chiefly 
for this object; and I da not remember that I have anywhefe 
found the reduplicated preterite $s representative of the 
perfect. When the completion of an.action is to be ex¬ 
pressed, we most coitfmonly find the active expression 
changed into a passive one; and, in fact, so that a participle 
which, in form and signification, corresponds to the Latin in 
tus, is combined with the present*of the verb substantive, or 
the latter is to be supplied, as in general the verb substan¬ 
tive, in Sanscrit, is omitted almost everywhere, where it can 
possibly be done. Some examples may appear not impro¬ 
perly annexed here. In’the episode of the Savitri * it should 
be said Y. 19. “Thou hast,gone*as far as thou hadst to go,” 
where the latter wortfs are expressed by gatan tvayd (gatan 

* I have published in a collection of episodes entitled “ Diluvium," 
&c., in the original text, and in the Germafi translation under the title 
“ Sun^flut.”*(Berlin, by R DvimmUjj,) 
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euphonic for gatam ), “gone by thee”: in the Nalus, XII. 
2d., for “Hast thou seen Nala”? we read in the original 
kachchit dfishtas tvayfa Nald, i.e. “an visits a te Nahis”? in 
Kalidasa's Urvasi (by Lenz, p. 66) “Hast thou stolen her 
step”? is expressed by gatir asyds tvayd hritd (“the way of 
her taken by thee”). It happens, too, not unfrequently, that 
the completion of an action is denoted iq, such a manner that 
he who has performed an action is designated as the pos¬ 
sessor of what has been done; since, vrffcr uldavdn 

asmi, literally “dicto pr&difus supi,” signifies " dictum ha- 
beo," “ I have said.” Thus in Urvasi (1. c. p. 73) the question, 

i 

“ Hast thou seen-my beloved”? is expressed by api drishtavdn 
asi mama priydm, i.e. “art thou having seen m t b.”?* The 
modern iliodc, therefore, of expressing the completion of 
an action t was, in a measure, prepared by the Sanscrit; 
for the suffix vat (in the strong eases vant) forms pos- 
sessives; and I consider it superfluous to assume, with the 
Indian grammarians, a primitive suffix tavnt for active 
perfect participles. It admits of no doubt whatever, that 
uJdavat, “ having jsaid,” has arisen from ukta > in 
the same way, dlwnavat, “ having riches,” “ rich,” 

proceeds from dlwna, “riches.”^" The form in lavot, 

* The fourth act of Ui vast affords very frequent occasion for the use 
of the perfect, as the King Pururavas on all sides directs the question 
whether any one has seen his beloved ? This question, however, is never 
put by using an augmented or even a reduplicated preterite, but always by 
the passive participle, or the formation in vat derived from it. S< , also, 
in Nalus, when Damayanti asks if anv one has seen her spouse? „ 

t The Latin divit may be regarded as identical with dhanavai t the mid¬ 
dle syllable being dropped and compensated for by lengthening the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. A similar rejection of a syllable has at one time occurred 
in ditior, ditmimus, just as in malo, from mavolo, from magisvolo. Pott, 
on the contrary, divides thus, div-it, and thus brings “the rich" to the 
Indian “ heaven," div, to which also Varro’s derivation of divas in a cer- 
tain ( degree, alludes, as dims and deus are akin to the Sanscrit diva, 
“God"; aifybthe latter like div, “heaven,” Sprihgs from div , u to shine.” 
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although apparently created expressly for the perfect, 
occurs sometimes, also, as an action in transition. On 
the other hand, in neuter verbs 4he Sanscrit has the 
advantage of being able to use the participles in la, which 
are properly passive, with active, and, indeed, with a' 
perfect meaning; and this power is very often employed, 
while the passive signification in the said participle, of 
verbs neutdr is limited, as in the above example, to the 
singular neuter in the impersonal constructions. As ex¬ 
ample of the active perfect gleaning, the following may 
serve, Nalus XII. 13.: leva mi rdjan gatA si (euphonic for 
gains nsi ), “ quone , re :r / profeclus e.s ?” , 

514. Tlig Sanscrit is entirely 'devoid of a form for the 
plusquam perfect, and it employs, where that tense might 
be expected,* either a gerund expressive of tjje relation, 
u after” *—which, where allusion is made to a future time, 
is replaced, also, by the future absolute ^—or the locative 
absolute, in sentences like qpakrAnlP nalfl raja a ibnnaynnii 
.... ahudhyaln , “ aftei* Nalas had departed, O king ! (pr«- ' 
fectm Nahi) Damayanti awoke.” 

515. But. if it is asked, whether th§ Sanscrit has, from 
he oldest antiquity, employed three pnst tenses without 

syntactical distinction, and uselessly expended its formative 
power in producing them ; or whether the usage of the lan¬ 
guage has, irr the course of time? dropped, the finer degrees 
qf signification, by which they might, as in Greek, have 
been originally distinguished; I think I must decide for 
the latter opinion : for as the forms of language gradually 
wear out and become 1 * abraded, so, also, 'are meanings 
subjected to corruption and mutilation. Thus, the Sjftn- 


* Nal. XI. 2fi.: dkrandamdndn sahsrutya jnvCnd ’ binsasdra , “flentem 
postquam audiverut (‘After hearing the weeping') cum velocitate adrenit." 

t Nal.X.22.: hatham buddhvd bhavishyati\ “how will she feel in spirit, 
after she ha^been awakened (hftcr awaking) ?” 
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serit lias ail immense number of verbs, which signify 
“ to go,” and “ to be,” the employment of which must have 
been originally distinguished by the difference in the kind 
of motion which each was intended to express, and which 
are still, in part, so distinguished. I have already noticed 
elsewhere, that the Sanscrit sarpdmi , “0 go,” must have 
had the same meaning as serpot and epVco, because the 
Indians, like the Romans, name the snake fro fn this verb 
sarpa-s “serpens")* If, then, the nicer significations of 
each one of the three forms by which, in Sanscrit, the past 
is expressed, gradually, through the misuse of language, 
became one, so tliat each merely expressed time past, I am 
of opinion, that it was originally the intention qf the redu¬ 
plicated preterite, like its cognate form in Greek, to express 
an action completed. The syllable of reduplication only im¬ 
plies an intensity of the idea, and gives the root an emphasis, 
which is regarded by the spirit of the language as the type 
of that -which is done, completed, in contradistinction to that 
which is conceived to be in being, and which has not yet 
arrived at an erifl. Both in sound and in meaning the perfect 
is connected with the Sanscrit intensive, wliidlf likewise has 
a reduplication, that here, for greater emphasis, further re¬ 
ceives a vowel augment by Guna. According to significa¬ 
tion, the Sanscrit intensive is, in a measure, a superlative 
of the verbal idea; for, (Mdipya-mdna means “ very 
shining.” In respect of form, this intensive is important 


* I believe I may include here the German foot slip, slif (schleifm); 
Old High German slifn, sleif, slifnmSs; English “ J slip.” We should 
expect in Gothic sleipa , sluip, slipuiy , preserving the old tenuis, os in sUpa 
—svupimi, “ I sleep.” The form slip is founded on a transposition of sarp 
to srap. The transition of r into l, and the weakening of the a to*, cannot 
surprise us, considering the very usual exchange-of semi-vowels with one 
another, and the by no means unusual phenomenon', that a root is divided 
into several, by different corruptions of form. We may include here, too, 
the root swip,<*mf (schwefen ); Middle High Gterman swift, Aveif, susifen. 
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for comparison with the European cognate languages, be¬ 
cause the moods which spring from its present indicative 
afford, as .it were, the prototype of the imperative and 
the optative of the Greek perfect, and of the German con¬ 
junctive of the preterite; ^compare preliminarily bdban- 
dhyum, “ I much wish to bind,” with the Gothic bundynu 
(from baibundyau), “ I maj bind,” and the imperfect vtlvagdhi 
(from vach, “ to speak ”), with the Greek KCKpa^di, which is 
connected with it in formation, though not radically. The 
first augmented preterite of this intensive comes, in respect 
to form, very close to.the Greek plusquam perfect; compare 
utdlopam, plural atdlupma, with ereTvcpetv, crervcpetfiev. As 
every completed action is also past, the transition of the 
vocal symbol of completion approaches very closfcly to tliat 
of the past,* and the gradual withdrawal of t|je primary 
meaning is not surprising, as we must, in German also, 
describe the completion of an action in a manner already 
pointed out by the Sanscrit, while our simple preterite; which 
is akin to the Greek perfect, and which, in Gothic also, in u 
certain number of verbs, has preserved the reduplication, 
corresponds *jn meaning to the Greek injperfect and aorist. 

516. As regards the tfro augmented preterites, whiefi ap¬ 
pear, in Greek, as imperfect anfl aorist, the^e is no occasion, in 
the form by which thdy are distinguished from one another, 
to assume a primitive intention *in the language to apply 
them to different objects, unless such aorists as—in Greek, 
cKinov, eB(dv, contrasted with eKcmov, eBlSmv, in Sanscrit, 
alipam,* adthn, opposed to alimpam, adaddm—are considered 
original, and, in their brevity and succintness, contrasted 
with the cumbersomeness />f the imperfect, a hint be foupd, 


* The Sanscrit root lip is not connected with the Greek AIII, but means 
“ to smear,” And to it belongs the Greek Am>f, a\e(tj>a. But alipam stands 
so far in the some relation to alimpam that e\nrov docs to ^Aeiiroi/, that it 
has divested ftself of the inserted nasa>, as e\mov iias of the (Tuba vowel. 

3 b 2 
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that through them the language is desirous of expressing 
such actions or conditions of the past, as appear to us 
momentary, from their ranking witli other events, or for 
other reasons. It might then be said that the language 
unburthens itself in the aorist only of the Guna and 
otlier class characteristics, because, in ‘’the press of the 
circumstances to be announced, if. has n6 time to express 
them; just as, in Sanscrit, in the second person singular 
imperative, the lighter verbal form is employed, on account 
of tiic haste with which the command is expressed, and, n.y. 
vid-dhi, “ know,” yung-dhi, “ bind,” stands opposed to the first 
person vtlddni, *! let me know,” yunajuni, “ let me bind.” 
But the kind of aorist just mentioned is, both in San¬ 
scrit and* in Greek, proportionably rarer, ajnd the with¬ 
drawing of the class characteristics extends, »in both lan- 
guiiges, not to the aorist alone, and in both this tense 
appears, for the most part, in a form more full in sound than 
the imperfect. Compare, in Sanscrit, .adiksham = edcil-ct 
with the imperfect adisham, which b#ars the complete form 

of the aorist abovementioned. In the sibilant of thejirst 

• * ^ 

aorist, however, I cannot recognise that cl&nent of sound, 
which might have given to this tense its peculiar mean¬ 
ing; for this sibilant, as will be shewn hereafter, belongs 
to the verb substantive, which might be expected in all 
tenses, and actually occurs in several, that, in their signi¬ 
fication, present ho point of coincidence. But if, notwith¬ 
standing, in Sanscrit, or at the time of the identity of the 
Sanscrit with it's cognate languages, a difference of meaning 
existed betweeh the two augmented preterites, we are com¬ 
pelled to adopt the opinion,, that the language began very 

early to employ, for difTcrept ends, two forms which, at the 

* 

period of formation, had the same signification, and to at¬ 
tach finer degrees of meaning to trifling, immaterial diffe¬ 
rences of form. It is requisite to observe here, that, in the 
history o^ languages, the easfc not •unfrequently occurs,, that 
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one and the same form is, in the lapse of time, split into 
several, and then the different forms arc applied by the spirit 
of the language to different ends. *Thus, in Sanscrit, dtUtt, 
from the base dM&r (§. 144.), means both “the giver” and 
“ he that will give but, in Latin, this one form, bearing 
two different meanings, has been parted into two; of which 
the one, which is modern in form, and has arisen from the old 
by the addition of an u ( datHrus ), has assumed to itself alone 
the task of representing a future participle; while the other, 
which has remained more true to the original type, appears, 
like the kindred Greek tiorrjp, only as a noun agent. 

THE IMPERFECT. 

517. We proceed to a more particular description of the 
different kinds of expression for past time, and consider next 
the tense, which I call in Sanscrit, according to its form, the 
moiioform augmented preterite, in contradistinction to that 
which corresponds in form to the Greek aorist, and which I 
term the multiform preterite, since in it seven different for¬ 
mations may be perceived, of width four correspond, more 
or less, to tile Greek first aorist, and tliyec to the’ second. 
Here, for the sake of brevity and uniformity, the appellations 
imperfect and aorist may be retained for*the Sanscrit also, 
although both tenses may in Sanscrit, with equal propriety, 
be named imperfect and aorist, since they* both in common, 
and together with the reduplicated preterite, represent at 
one time the aorist, at another the imperfect That, which 
answers in form to the Greek imperfect, receives, like the 
aorist, the prefix of an a to express the pajt: the class cha¬ 
racteristics are retained, aifd the* personal terminations aye 
the more obtuse or secondary (§.*430.), probably on account 
of the root being loaded with the augment. This exponent 
of the past may bear the same name in Sanscrit also. In Greek 
it is easily recognised iq the e. Thus, in the first conjugation, 
we may compare atarp-a-m, “ I delighted,” with erefhrov ; in 
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the second, adadd-m , “ I ‘gave,” with e$i$u >v ; astri-nav-am 
(see §. 437. Rem.), “ I strewed,” with eerrop-vv-v ; and akrx- 
nd-m, “ I bought,” with 1 cirep-va-v. As the conjugation of the 
imperfect of the three last mentioned verbs has been already 
gi^en (§§. 481. 485. 488.), whero the weight of the personal 
terminations is considered, I shall annex fyere the complete 
one of atarp-a-m and erepir-o-v only. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. 

I 

* SANSCRIT. GREEK. SANSCRIT. GREEK. 

ularp-a-m,* crcpic-o-v, uturp-d-va, . 

alarp-a-s, ercpir-c-s, atarp-u-tfan, ercpir-c-rov. 
atarp-a-t, cTep7r—e(r)+ atarp-d-tdm, erepTr-e-Trjv. 

' 1* RURAL. 

SANSCRIT. GKKEK. 1 

ularp-d-ma, erepiropev. 
utarp-a-iu, crepit-c-re. 

, „ atarp-a-nj erepir-o-vA 

“ Remark.—In the Veda dialect the i, which, according 
to §. 161., has been lost hi atnrpan for alar pant, has been 
retailed under the. protection of an s, which'begins the 
following word ; thus, in the Ilig-Veda (p. c 99), 

abhi "m avanvant svabhishtim, “ ilium colebant fauste 
aggredientesn According to the same principle, in the 
accusative plural, .instead of the ns, to be expected in ac¬ 
cordance with §§.236. 239., of which, according to a uni¬ 
versal law of sound, only n has remained, we find in tne 
Veda dialect nt, in case the word following begins with s ; 
e.g. asmdnt su Ultra chad ay a, “ nos bene ibi 

diriye ” (Rosen, 1. c. p. 13). I do not hesitate to consider 
the t of asmdni as the euphonic mutation of an s, as also, 
under other circumstances, one s before another s, in order 
to make itself more perceptible in pronunciation, becomes 

f * See §.,437. Rem. t See §.461.' 
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i,; as from vas, “ to dwell,” comes the future vat-sydmi and 
the aorist avtd-sam. The original accusative termination 
in ns appears in the Vedas also as nr, and indeed in bases 
in i and w, in case the word following begins with a vowel 
or y, as, in general, a final's, after vowels other than af d 
becomes r before all gonant letters. Examples of plural 
accusatives in nr (for n must become Anusvara before r, as 
before s) are fhtjt. giritir achuchyavitana, “ nubes exci- 

tate ” (I. c. p. 72) ; ^ TIT I TOI tvam 

rtgnP vasutir ilia rudrdn dditydn uta \ yajd, “ tu, Agnis! Va- 
sups hie, Hudras afgue Aditis filios sactis cole ” (1. c. p. 85). 
Bases in a, have lost the r in the accusative plural. The 
circumstance, however, that they replace the n of the com¬ 
mon accusative terminations with Anusvara (n), as in 
rudrdn, Vlflfrfli ddilydn, just mentioned, appeal* to me to 
evince that they likewise terminated originally in nr: the r 
has been dropped, but its effect—the change of n into n —has 
remained. At least it is not’the practice in the Rig Veda, 
particularly after a long d, to replace a final n with Anusvara; 
for we read/ L. c. §. 219., vlSvdn, “ skilful,” not 

vidvdn, although a v fpllows, before ’which, according to 
Panini, asp before y, r, and vQwels in the Veda dialect, the 
termination dn should he replaced by dn (compare Rosen, 
}). IV. 2.); a rule which is probably taken too universally, 
and should properly be limited to the : accusative plural 
(the principal case where dn occurs), where the Zend also 
employs an ii, and not n (§. 239.). The accusative termi¬ 
nation nr for mr* is, ‘however* explained in a manner but 
little satisfactory, by Rosen, in his very valuable edition 
of a part of the Rig-Veda, p. jTXXIX, 5.; fnd the t men¬ 
tioned above is considered by the Indian grammarians as 
an euphonic insertion (Smaller Sanscrit Grammar, §. 82 a . 
82 b . Rem.). If, however, an initia t l s, from a disposition 
towards a Jt preceding, has such influence as to annex that 
letter, it appears to me far more natural for it to tiave had 
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the pftwer to preserve a t, which actually exists in the 
primitive grammar, or to change an s into that letter. 

518. The Zend, as 'found in the Zend Avesta, appears 
to have almost entirely given up the augment, at least 
wi/h the exception of the aorisi mentioned in §. 469., and 
which is remarkable in more than one respect, 
ururiidhusha* “thou growcst,” and the form mentioned by 
Burnouf jujau as, “he was,” donlidt, “he would 

be”;1 I have found no instances, which can be relied 
upon, of its retention, unless, 'perhaps, ^Aaj<3ajq)a mpathayhi,* 
“they went” (Vend. S. p. 43, Z. 4.), must pass as such; 
and wo are not to read, as might be conjectured, in place 
of it y^,jAj<3A5Q)A5 apatha yen,n nd the initial vo'wel is the 
preposition a, which, perhaps, is contained in' some other 
forms also,♦which might be explained by the augment. 
Thus, perhaps, in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, the 
frequently-recurring forms 9 ^si^^^M^frdtheeresbri (or 
fr<UInvaroscni), “ I made,” “ I formed,” 1 ^oa^^^am^ frd- 
kerbUal, may be distributed into fra and athweresem and 
a ke rental. I, however, new think it more ^probable that 
their .first syllabic is compounded of the prepositions fra 


* The initi.'il u .appears to have been formed from a by the assimila¬ 
ting mflucncuof the u of the seeded syllable. 1 shall recur to this aorist 
hereafter. , 

t. 

t Burnouf ( Ya<;na, p. 434) proposes to read jcam us for ju^au as. But 
this form, also, hasf something uncommon, since the V eda ’STUT as (of 
which hereafter) vuould lead us to expect, in Zend, «o, as a final Sanscrit 
H «■, with a preceding d, regularly becomes do; but tSTff as becomes 6 (see 
§. 56 b .). Without the augment we find, in the Zend Avesta, both the read¬ 
ing A}At as and .njAt as , although' otherwise this form actually belongs 
to the verb substantive. 1 

t Thus we should read instead of y£,,»Ai(?A5Q)AJ apnthalPn; compare the 
Sanscrit apanthayan , “ they went,” with an inserted nasal. ’F.-irareov cor¬ 
responds in Greek. But should we read dpothayPn for apathaycn the long 
a would not 4 be the augment, but the preposition d. 
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and A. The combination of thedfe two prepositions is very 
generally used in the Zend; as, as^a^au^ frAdayu , 
“value” (Vend. S. p. 124 \ y^afAU^ frdmann 

hunvunha, “prize me” (Vend. S. p. 39), where the prepo¬ 
sitions are separated from the verb,* as in the pas¬ 
sage, aj7a5»7; au^ y^s^OAJo) au^ frd 

myd patatin frd urvara uesyann, “ avos volent cirbores cres- 
cunt" + (Vend. S. pi 257), and in Am'j^uu^Asyjj a^jaajj au^ 
frd zasta snayannlta, “wash the hands” (1. e. p.457). A 
form which, if the lithographed codex of the Vend. S. is 
correct, might appear best adapted to testify to the exis¬ 
tence of the augment in Zend, is as^^uu^^a^aja); usnzayanhn, 
“ thou was# born,” a word which is remarkable in other 
respects also* (see §. 469.). But* as long as the correctness 
of the reading is not confirmed by other MSS., or gene¬ 
rally as long as the augment is not more fully established 
in Zend, I am disposed to consider the vowel which stands 
between the preposition and*the root as simply a means of 
conjunction; and for a I should prefer reading i or h jiflst 
as ?u ui-i-hista , “stand up” (Vwid. S. p. 459), m-i-histalu, 
“stand ye up” (1. c. p.459), us-e-hislmtl , “he stands^ up.” 


* The comparison of other MSS. must decide whether the accusative 
of the pronoun is rightly conjoined with this. Anquetil renders this im¬ 
perative with the word following, kharetee* on acrount of the 

eating, “of the nourishing,” strangely enough by “ qui me mange m 
m’invoquant, avec ardevrf as he also translates tile following words, 
J Q J-gyAA jyxiAi^Jb^OvM «»A^A) aoivi ( = *^rf5| abhi) manm 

staumacni ( staumaini ?) stuidhi , “extol me in praise,” by “ qui m adresse 
humbhment sa pricre.” The form hunvanha is the imperative middle, 
where, as often occurs, the character df the first class is added to that of 
the fifth. • 

t Patann , “ volent ,# and nesyahn. “crescant ," with which the Greek 
•irtTonai and our Fcder and wachsen arc to he compared, are imperfects of 
the conjunctive mood, which,.with tills tense, always combines a present 
signification. 
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But cr also occurs in tliirf verb, inserted as a conjunctive 
vowel between the preposition and the root; for, p. 456, 
1. 18., we read m-a-hhlata, “stand up.” I would there¬ 
fore, if the reading its-a-za-yanha, “ thou wast born,” should 
prpve itself from the majority of MSS. tc/ be genuine, pre¬ 
fer, nevertheless, regarding the a as a conjunctive vowel, 
rather than as the augment. , 

519. The following examples may throw sufficient light 
on the conjugation for the first class of the Zend imper¬ 
fect* active, which admits bf tolerably copious citation: 
uzbar-e-m, “I brought forward” (Vend. S. p.493); 
frdthwures-e-m or frdthweres-e-m, “I created” 
(1. c. 117, &e.); frddaMudm, “ I shdwed,” from 

frada&s-aye-m — Sanscrit TTTq^*^ p^Mds-aya-m^ “ I caused 
to shew ” (see §. 42.); fradnes-nyu, “ thou shewcst” (l. c. 
p.123); kere-nvu, “ thou didst make”;* ^asjj^q) 

peres-a-t, “ he asked,” = aprvhchh-a-t (1. c. p. 123); 

^»Ail Hdv-a-l, “ he was,” abhav-a-l (p. 125); i^as^as^ 

jds-a-t, “ he came,” = agachchh-a-t, “ he went;” 

A) 9 A»fe>> 3 u 0 ,» j^ojajq) paiti satih-a-ma, “ we spoke ” ^ (pp. 493, 494, 
repeatedly) = «iHl(|Trp? pralytimnmma; j<pyyj ailhen, “they 
were” (p. 1<)3 erroneously anhiri) tlsan. .1 am not 

able to quote the ‘second person plural, but there can be 
no pncerfyinty regarding its form, and from usihistata, 

•* c* 

“ stand ye up,” w<j may infer, also, mihistata, “ ye stood 
up,” since*, in Sdnscrit as in Greek, the imperative in the 
second person plural is only distinguished from the im¬ 
perfect by the, omission of tjie augment. Examples of 
the second conjugation are, ^<2^2 dudhakrm, “ I placed” 
“I -made” (Vend. S. p. 116) adadlul-m, en'drj-v ; 


* For kPrZnaos: there is, that is to say, as often happens, the character 
of the first class added to the class character, which is already present; as 
though, in Greek, eSetK-vu-e-s were said for cSei'n^v-f. 
t Anrjuetil renders this u jo viens he vous jmrler.” 
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7$ mradm* “I spoke” (p. 12$); Attbw7$ mrao-s, v thou 
spokest ” (p. 226), i^a»7$ mradtj “ he spoke” ; occurs very 
often; kere-nao-t, “ he m&de ” (p. 135). In the 

plural I conjecture the forms amru-ma, amru-ta = Sanscrit 
abru-ma, abrurla\dnd kere-rm-ma, kerc-nu-ta, like such Grqpk 
forms as earop-itv-fiev^ earop-vv-Te = Sanscrit asfri-nu-ma, 
asfri-nu-ta. The third person plural does not admit of 
being traced with t),e same certainty. 

520. With respect to the use of the imperfect it deserves 
to be remarked, that, in Zend,* this tense is very frequently 
employed as the conjunctive of the present, and that the 
reduplicated preterite also occasionally occurs in the same 
sense. In sttch cases, the past appears to be regarded from its 
negative side as denying the actual present, and* to be thus 
adapted to denote the conjunctive, which is likewise devoid 
of reality. Here belongs the phenomenon, that, in Zend, 
the conjunctive, even where it is actually formally ex¬ 
pressed, far more frequently •expresses the present'by the 
imperfect than by the* present; and that, in Sanscrit, the 
conditional is furnished with the* augment; and that, also, 
in German" und Latin, the conditional relation is expressed 
by past tenses. Examples of the Zend imperfect indica¬ 
tive with the sense of the present conjunctive are, 

fracha Icerenten, “they may cut to pieces,” = San¬ 
scrit akrintan (Vend. S. p. 233); ygoJ^uU AjTuy Mil} a»>$ 

Mil} dva vd nura anhen pnneha. vd,'“ there may be 

either two persons or five”; au»aj7cuxj yfoi 


* This form is based or. the Sanscrit abravam, for which abruvam: the 
contraction in Zend is similar to that ofl^ST yavam, “oryxam”to ^aj^ 
yaorn. Regarding the exchange of b with m in mraum see §. 63. 

t These two persons pre-suppose, in Sanscrit, abros, abro-t , for which 
arc used, .with irregular insertion of a conjunctive vowel ?, abrqv-i-s, 
abrav-t-t. 
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anhatUlhrawi, “if it is a priest”;* 

yfai anhat rathafotdu, “if it is a warrior (stander in a car)”; 
^^7 ^)au(p yfai anhat vdslryo, “if it is a 

cultivator”; ajq)jj r^AJO-^uu J$>oj Cl yfai anhat spd, “if it is a 
clog” (1. c. p. 230, 23l); xsj&M$$xsf£X>$ y£jdAj(? 

CyvAAve^-xj? yfai vasen mazdayasna zanm VaddhayanmJ “ if 
the worshippers of Ormuzd would cultivate the earth 
(make to grow) ” (p. 198). It is clearf that in most of the 
examples the conjunction yfai has introduced the imper¬ 
fect* in the sense of a conjunctive present, for this conjunc¬ 
tion loves to use a mood which is not indicative, whether 
it be the potential, the conjunctive, or, as in the passages 
quoted, the imperfect of the indicative, as the representative 
of the conjunctive present. However, the indicative present 
often occur* after yfai (Vend. S. pp. 263, &c. yfai paiti- 
jasaiti ); where, however, the reduplicated preterite stands 
beside this conditional particle, thers it is clear that the 
past is regarded, as in the imperfect, as the symbol of 
non-actuality, and invested with a modal application. Thus 
we read in the second Frfrgard of the Vendidad (by Ols- 
hausen, p. 12), At yfai mi >i 

yima nuit viviM, “ if thou, V ima! obeyest me not ”; and 
in the sixth Fargttrd, aj»aj^^o yfai tutavn, “ if he 

can,” or <l.if they can,” “if it is possible”—according to 
Anquetil, “ si on * Ic peut ” ; Vend. S. p. 12, amojcTc^ 

yfai thwd didvadsa, “ if he hates thee,” according 
to Anquetil “ si frhomme vous write." 

521. If we now turn to the Furopean cognate languages, 
it is remarkable that the Lithuanian, Sclavonic, and 
German, which appear, in a measure, as twins in the 


*.Regarding the termination of anhat more will be said hereafter, 
t Thus I read for rawlhyniim , for which, p. 179, occurs, 

with two other faults, raudayni. 
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great family of languages, which occupies our attention, 
diverge from one another in respect to the past, and have 
so divided the store of Sanscrit-2end past forms, that 
that of the imperfect has fallen to the lot of the Lithu¬ 
anian, and the Sclavonic has taken the aorist, and, in fact, 
the first aorist, while the German has rceived the form 
of the Greek perfect. * The augment, however, has been 
dropped bjf the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, and the Gothic 
has retained the retVpplication only in a small number of 
verbs, while in German it lies concealed in forms like 
hiests, Up/, fid, of which hereafter. 

522. As the imperfect now engages our attention, we 
must, for Jthe present, leave * the Sclavonic and German 
unnoticed, and first bestow our- notice on that Lithuanian 
preterite, Which is called, by Ruhig, the perfect. It 
might, with equal propriety, be termed imperfect or 
aorist, as it, at the same time, simultaneously represents 
these two tenses ;»ard its use as a perfect is properly a 
misuse; as, also, in th# Lettish, which is so nearly allied, 
this*tense is actually called the ipiperfeet, and the perfect 
is denoted -Jjy a participle perfect, with the present of 
the verb substantive; * e.g. cs sinnayu, “ I did know,” rs 
psmu sinnayis “ I have known (been haying knowledge).” 
That the Lithuanian preterite answers to theJjn perfect, 
and not to the second aorist, is* clear from this, that it 
retains the class characteristics given up; by the aorist; 
for buwau, “ I was,” or “ have been,” answers to the 
Sanscrit abhavam and Greek e(f>vov, and, in the 

plural, buw-o-me, to the fZend%av-d-ma, Sanscrit abhav-d-ma, 
Greek eejiv-o-^ev, not to jdie aorist WgPT abhu-ma, etfw-ycv; 
.although, if necessary, the first person singular buwau 
might be compared with abhuvam , to which, on 

account of the u of the first syllable, it appears to approach 
more closely than to the imperfect abhavam. I believe, 
ho waver, fliat the Lithuanian m of buwau is a ’weakening 
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of a;* and I recognise 'in this form one of the fairest 
and truest transmissions from the mythic age of our 
history of languages; ‘ for which reason it may be proper 
to annex the full conjugation of this tense of the verb, 
aijd to contrast with it the corresponding forms of the 
cognate languages, to which I also add £he Latin ham, as 
I consider forms like amabam, docebam , &e., as compounded, 
and their bam to be identical with t|(*e Sanscrit abhavam, 
to which it has just the relation whicji malo has to mavolo, 
or ttiat the Old High German him, “ I am,” has to its 
plural birumfa, from bivumds (see §. 20.). 


sinpular. 


SANSCRIT. t ZEND. 

MTU. IjATIN. 

oil BEK. 

^ * 1 2 
abhav-a-m, badm from bav-e-m ? buw-a-u, -ha-ms 

1 *' JL 

etpv-o-v. 

aJ)hav-a-s, bnv-o* 

buw-a-i, -hd-s, 

e<J>v-e-q. 

abhav-a-t, bav-a-t, 

buw-u, -ba-t, 

DUAL. 

K. 

e<f)v-e~(j). 

ahhuv-d-va, .... 

buw- , o-wa, . . . 

• • • . 

abhav-a-tam , bav-a-tbn ? 

. buw-o-ta, . . . 

e(pv-e- rov. 

abhav-n-tam, bav-a-tanm ? 

( m 

• like Sing. . .*. 

efjiv-e-TtjV' 


to 

PLURAL. 

li 

ahhav-d-ma, hav-d-bia, 

bftw-o-me , -bd-rnm 

, e<j)u-o-fxev. 

abhav-a-th+\ bav-a-ta. 

buw-o-te, -bd-tis , 

e<f>u-e-re. 

abhav-a-n , . . . :• 

» i 

like Sing, -ba-nt, 

e<f)u-o-v. 

1 From buw-a-m : sec §. 438 

2 See §. 520. 

3 Bavas-<'ha, 


“ erasque.” 

523. For the regular verb, compare, further, kirlau, “ I 
struck,” “ I cut” (Jeirtau szanan, literally “I mowed,” “cut 
hay”), with the Sanscrit akrintam, “I cleft,”* Zend 


* The root is krit, properly kart , and belongs to those roots of the sixth 
class which^ib the special tenses, receive a nasal. Here belongs, among 
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ktrenthn, and Greek eicetpov, which 1ms lost .the t 
of tlie root. 

SINGULAR. • 

SANSCRIT. 


akrint-d-va. 


ZNNJ). 

LITHUANIAN. 

flRKKK. 

lcerent-e-m , 

kirt-a-u (see §. 438.), 

€Keip~o-v. 

kerent-fh 

fiirt-a-i (see §. 499.), 

eiceip-e-s. 0 

kererit-a-f, • 

kirt-o- 

eKetp-e-(T). 

\\ 

DUAL. 


fl 

• • • • 

kirt-o-wa, 


kefent -a-fem ? 

kirt-v-tn, 

eKC/'p-e-rSu. 

, kerent -a-tanm ? like Sing. 

eKetp-e-rtjv- 


PLURAL. 


* kerent-u-ma, 

• 

kirt-o-mc, 

• 

CKeip-o-pev. 

Jcererita-ta, 

kirl-o-le. 

enetp-e-Te. 

kerent-c-n. 

like Sing. 

liKCip-O-V, 


524. Many Lithuanian verbs, which follow, in the pre- 
sent, the analogy of the Sanscrit of the first olass, change, 
in the preterite, into the tenth, and, in fact, so that they 
terminate in the first person singular, in ia-u ( = Sanscrit 
nya-m ), but, in the other persons, instead of ia employ an 
!?, which unites with i of the second person singular to ei. 


others, lip, “ to besmear,” whence limpdmi % alimpam (second aod0t alipafn ), 
with which the Lithuanian limpu , “I paste on" (preterite lippau , future 
lipsu, infinitive lipti), appears to be connected. Pott* acutely compares 
the Gothic salbu so that sa would be an obscured preposition grown up 
with the root. The present of kirtau is kertu, and there are several verbs 
in Lithuanian which ’contrast-an e ift the present with the * of the prete¬ 
rite, future, and infinitive. This e either springs direct from the original 
a of the root kart —as, among others, the permanent e of degu, “ 1 bum,” 
= Sanscrit dahdmi—oT the original a hi& first been weakened to #, and 
this has been corrupted, in the present, to e ; so that kertu has nearly the 
same relation to the preterite kirtau^ future Icir-su (for kirt-su), and infini¬ 
tive kirs-ti (from kirt-ti ), as, in .Old High German, the plural Ictsamh^ 
“ we read,” textile Gothic limm f and its.own singular lisu. 
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This, analogy is followed, by ivezi.au, “1 led,” sekian, “I 
followed,” whence wezei, sekei; wpzp, spIcp ; wezewa, selcewa ; 


ivezpta, seketa; wpzeme, sekeme; wpz&p* sekele. Observe the 
analogy with Mielke’s third conjugation (see §. 506.), and 
compare the preterite laikiau, J§. 506. 1 

525. In the Lithuanian tense which is called the imper¬ 
fect of habit, we find dawnu; as 'suk-dawau, “ I am wont to 


turn,” which is easily recognised as an appended auxi¬ 
liary verb. It answers tolerably yell to dawynu (from 
du'mi), “ I gave,” “ have given,” from which it is distin¬ 
guished only in this point, that it is inflected like buwau 
and kirtau, while the simple dawyau, dawei, dawp, dawewa, 
&c., follows the conjugation of weziau, sekiav r which has 
just (§. 514.) been presented, with this single trifling point 
of difference, that, in the first person singular! instead of i, 
it employs a y ; thus, dawynu for dawiau. As in Sanscrit, 
together with dd, “to give,” on which is based the Lithu¬ 
anian dumi, a root VT dhd, “to place” (with the preposition 
fa vi, “ to make ”) occurs, which is similarly represented 
in Lithuanian, and is,written in the present demi (“I 
place ”); so might .also the auxiliary verb wjiieh is con- 

c» ( 

tained in suk-dawau, be ascribed to this root, although the 
simple preterite of demi (from dami = Sanscrit dadhdrni, 
Greek grtOryu), is not dawyau, or dawiau, but deyau. But 
according to its origin, demi has the same claim as dumi 
upon the vowel a, and the addition of an unorganic w in 
the preterite, and the adjunction of the auxiliary verb in 
suk-dawau might proceed from a period when dumi, “ I 
give,” and dnm, “ I place,” agreed' as exactly in their con¬ 
jugation as the corresponding old Indian forms daddmi 
and dadhdmi, which are distinguished from one another 
only by the aspirate, which is abandoned by the Lithu¬ 
anian. As dadhdmi, through the preposition vi, obtains 
the meaning “to make,’* and, in Zend, the simple verb 
also signifies “ to make,” demi would, in this L sense, be 
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more proper as an auxiliary verb »to enter into combimttion 
with other verbs; and then suk-dawau, “ I was wont to 
turn,’'’ would, in its final portion, coincide with that of the 
Gothic sdk-i-da, “ I sought, 11 sdk-i-dMum, “ we sought, 11 ' 
which last I have already, in my System of Conjugation, 
explained in the sense of “ we sought to do,” and compared 
with deds, “deed.” ITshull return hereafter to the Gothic 
sdk-i-da,, sdk-i-dddum. It may, however, be here further 

remarked, that, exclilpive of the Sanscrit, the Lithuanian 
dcnvau of suk-dawau might also be contrasted with the 
Gothic tauya, “ I do 11 (with which our than is no way 
connected); but then the Lithuanian auxiliary verb would 
belong rather to the root of “ to give,” than to that of 
“to place”; for the Gothic requires tenues for #primitive 
medial s, but* not for such as the Lithuanian, which pos¬ 
sesses no aspirates, opposes to the Sanscrit aspirated 
medials, which, in Gothic, appear likewise as medials. 
But if the Gothic tauya, “ I do,” proceeds from tljtt San¬ 
scrit root, dd, “ to give# 11 it then furnishes the only ex*- 
ample I know of, where the Gothic au corresponds with a 
Sanscrit «; buf in Sanscrit itself, Au for a is found in the 
first and third person •singular of the? reduplicated ‘pre¬ 
terite, where ^'daddu, “ 1 11 or “ he # gave,” is used 
for dadd (from dadd-a). The relation, however, of tau to 
dd (and this appears to me better) might be thus Regarded, 
that the d has been* weakened to u, arid,an unradical a 
prefixed to the latter letter; for that which takes place 
regularly before h and r (see §. 82.) may also for once have 
occurred without such an occasion. 

526. The idea that the ,Latii\ imperfects in ham, as also 
the futures in ho, contain the vci;b substantive, and, in fact, 
the root, from which arise fui, fore, and the obsolete con¬ 
junctive fuavn, has. been expressed for the first time in my 
System of Conjugation. If it is in• general admitted, th&t 

grammatical forms rtia> possibly arise through, composi- 

3 c 
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tion, then certainly nothing is more natural than, in the 
conjugation of attributive verbs, to expect the introduction 
of the verb substantive, in order to express the copula, or 
the conjunction of the subject which is expressed by the 
personal sign with the predicate which id represented by 
the root. While the Sanscrit and Greek, in that past 
tense which we term aorist, conjoin the other roots of the 
verb substantive, viz. AS, ES, with the attributive roots, 
the Latin betakes itself, so early as ,' f he imperfect, to 'the 
root FIf; and I was glad £0 find, what I was not aware 
of on my first attempt at explaining the forms in ham and 
l)o, that this root also plays an important part in gram¬ 
mar in another kindred branch of language, viz. in Celtic, 
and exhibits to us, in the Irish dialect of the Gaelic, forms 
like meal-fa-m, or meal-fa-mar, or meal-fa-mUid, “ we will 
deceive,” meal-fai-dhe, or meal-fa-har, “ ye will deceive,” 
meal-fai-d, “ they will deceive,” meal-fa-dh me, “ I will 
deceive,” (literally “ I am who will. deceive ”), meal-fai.-r, 
“ thou wilt deceive,” meal-fai-dh, “die will deceive.” The 
abbreviated form fam of the first person plural, as it is 
wanting in the plural affix, answers remarkably to the 
Latih ham, while the full form fa-mar (r for s) comes very 
near the plural bq-mux. The circumstance, that the Latin 
bam has a past meaning, while that of the Irish fam is 
future, need not hinder us from considering the two forms, 
in respect to their origin, as identical, partly as ham, since 
it has lost the augment, bears in itself no formal expres¬ 
sion of the past, nor fam any formal sign of the future. 
The Irish form should be properly written fiam or hiam, 
for by itself hind me signifies “ I^will be ” (properly “ I am 
what will be ”), hiodh-mao(\, “ we will be,” where the cha¬ 
racter of the third person singular has grown up with the 
root, while the conditional expression rm bhiom, “ if I shall 
be,” is free from this .incumbrance. In these forms, the 
exponent />f the future relation is the i, with which, there- 
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Fore, the Latin i of ama-bis , ama+bit, &c., and that of eris , 
erit, &c., is to be compared. This characteristic i is, 
however, dislodged in composition, in order to lessen the 
weight of the whole form, and at the same time the b is 
weakened to /; ‘so that, while in Latin, according to the 
form of the isolated fui, fore, foam, in the compound forma¬ 
tions, fom, fa, might be* expected, but in Irish bam the rela¬ 
tion is exactly reversed. The reason is, however, in the Ro¬ 
man language, also ai>, euphonic one ; for it has been before 
remarked (§. 18:), that the Latin, in the interior of a word, 
prefers the labial medial to the aspirates; so that, while the 
Sanscrit bh, in the corresponding Latin forms, always appears 
as f in the initial sound, in the •interior, b is almost as con¬ 
stantly found: hence, ti-bi for 3*PT iu-bhyum f ovi-bus, 
for uvi-hhyas ; umbo for Greek a/x0a>, Sanscrit 

ublidu; unbes for 'Wit nnblias, vetpos; rubies from W rabh, 
whence in&l satirabdha, “enraged, 11 “furious 11 ; label for 
cgwrfw hibhyafi, “ lie w ; slies 1 "; ruber for epvdpos, with •which 
it has been already rightly compared by Voss, the labial 
being exchanged for a labial, and tjie e dropped, which letter 
evinces itself, from the kindred languages, to lie an unor- 
ganic prefix. The Sanscrit furnishes for comparison 
Tiulhira, “ blood, 11 and, with inspect to tl\e root, also rohila 
for rddhiia, “ red. 11 In rufos, on the contrary, the aspirate 
has remained*; and if this had Mso been the case in the 
auxiliary verb under discussion, perhaps, then* in the 
final portion of ama-fum, ama-fo, derivatives from the root, 
whence proceed fui, foam, fore, fio, fado, &e., would have 
been recognised without? the*aid of the light thrown upon 
the subject by the kindred languages. From the Gaelic 
dialects 1 will here further cite the form bn, “ he was, 11 
which wants only the personal sign to be the same as the 
Latin bat, and, like the latter, ranks under the Sanscrit-, 
Zend imperfect ahhaved, bavat. The* Gaelic ba is, however, 

deficient irf the other ’persons ;• and in order to say u I 

3 c 2 • s 
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was,”, for which, in Irish,* bann might be expected, ba me 
is used, i. e. “ it was I.” 

527. The length*' of the class-vowel in the Latin 
third conjugation is surprising: as in leg-d-bam, for the 
third conjugation, is based, as has been remarked 
(§. 109 a . 1.) on the Sanscrit first or sixth class, the short a 
of which it has corrupted to i, before r to e. Ag. Bcnary 
believes this length must be explained by the concretion 
of the class vowel with the augment^* It would, in fact, 
be*- very well, if, in this manner the augment could be 
attributed to the Latin as the expression of the past. I 
cannot, however, so decidedly assent to this opinion, as I 
have before done,^ partly* as the Zend also to which I 
then appealed as having •occasionally preserved the aug¬ 
ment only t under the protection of preceding ‘prepositions, 
has since appeared to me in a different light (§. 518.). 
There are, it cannot be denied, in the languages, unorganic 
or inflective lengthenings or diphthongizations of vowels, 
originally short; as, in Sanscrit, the class vowel just under 
discussion before m and v, if a vowel follows nent, is 
lengthened ( vah-d-mi , vah-et-vas, vah-d-mus) ; „ and as the 
Gothic does not admit a simple** and u before r and h, 
but prefixes to' Them, in this position,'' an a. The Latin 
lengthens the short final vowel of the base-words of the 
second declension (which corresponds to the Sanscrit a 
and Greek o) before the termination ram of the genitive 
plural lupd-rum), just as before bus in ambd-bus, dinl-bus; 
and it might be said that the auxiliary verb bum -also 
felt the necessity, of being supported by a long vowel, and 


* System of Latin sounds, p. 29. It being there stated that the 
coincidence of the Latin ham with the Sanscrit abhavam had not as yet 
been noticed, I must remark that this had been done in my Conjugational 
System, p. 97- 

t Berlin ■Jahrb. January 1830. p. 13. 
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that, therefore, leg-e-bam, not leg-e-bam, or leg-i-bam, is 
employed. 

528. In the fourth conjugation, the & of audWmm corre¬ 
sponds to the final a of the Sanscrit character of the tenth 
class, aya, which a has beerf dropped in the present, witJI 
the exception of the first person singular and third person 
plural; but in the conjunctive and in the future, which, 
according to its origin, is likewise to be regarded as a 
conjunctive ( audiam , dudids, audios), has been retained in 
concretion with the moo'd exponent (see §. 505.). As the 
Latin e frequently coincides with the Sanscrit diphthong 

(= a + ?), and, the future tundfa, tunddmus, tunddtis , an- 
swers to the? Sanscrit potential tudfa, tudSma, tudita (from 
tudais, &e.), go might also the e of tund-d-bam, aud-M-bam , 
be divided into the elements a + i : thus, tundSbam might 
be explained from tunda'ibam, where the a would be the 
class vowel, which in the present, as remarked above 
(§. 109 \ 1.), has been weakened to i ; so that, tund-i-s, 
tuvd-i-l, answers to the Sanscrit tud-a-si, tud-a-li, The i 
contained in the # <? of tund-d-bam wduld then be regarded as 
the conjunctive vowel for uniting the auxiliary verb ; thus, 
tundebam w>uld be jo be divided into tunda-i-bam. This 
view of the matter might appear the moft satisfactory, as 
the Sanscrit also much favours the practice of uniting the 
verb substantive in certain tenses with thf principal verb, 
by means of an i, and, indeed, not only in roots ending in 
a consonant, where the i might be regarded as a means 
of facilitating the.conjunction of opposite sounds, but also 
in roots which terminate in a vowel, and have no need 
at all of any such meafts; dig. dhav-i-shydmi, “ I will 
move,” and adlmv-i-sham, “ I tnoved ”; dhd-shydmi and 
adhdii-sham might be used, and would not be inconvenient 
to pronounce. 

529. In favour of the opinion that the augment is con¬ 
tained in the of audiibam, th*e . obsolete futures > % of the 
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fourth conjugation in iho might be adduced ( expedibo , scibo, 
operibo, and others in Plautus), and the want of a preceding 
<? in these forms might be explained by the circumstance, 
that the future has no augment. But imperfects in ibarn 
fdso occur, and thence it is dear, that both the i of - iho, 
and that of -ibarn, should be regarded a$ a contraction of 
i#, and that the difference between the future and imper¬ 
fect is only in this, that in the latter ^the full form (it 0 has 
prevailed, but in the former has been utterly lost. In 
the common dialect ibam, iho from eo, answer to those 
obsolete imperfects and futures, only that here the i is 
radical. From the third person plural emit (for hint), and 
from the conjunctive cam (for iam), one woufd expect an 
imperfect iebam. . 

530. Let us now consider the temporal augment, in 
which the Sanscrit agrees with the Greek, just as it does 


in the syllabic augment. It is an universal principle in 
Sanscrit, that when two voxels come together they melt 
into one. When, therefore, the augment stands before a 
root beginning with a, from the two short a a long d is 
formed, as in Greek, from e, by prefixing the-augment for 
the most part, an tj is formed. In thi*s manner, from the 
root of the verb Substantive as, E2, arise ds, H2, 
whence, 4n the clearest accordance, the third person plural 
dsan, t)(T(xv ; the second dsta, J?<rre; the first 

WKH dsma, rjfxev, the latter for t/trpev, as might be expected 
from the present ecrfxcv. In the dual, jj<ttov, yftTTijv, answer 
admirably to ’STTH^ ds-tam, '*nMT^ ds-tdm. The first per¬ 
son singular is,‘in Sanscrit, dsam, for which, in Greek, 
wav might be expected, tb wliifili we are also directed by 
the third person plural, which generally is the same as the 


first person singular (where, however, v stands for vr). The 
form ?»/ has passed over a whole syllable, and is exceeded by 
the Latin erarn (from esam, see §. 2^) in true preservation 
of the/>riginal form, as. in general the Latin has, *in the 
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verb substantive, nowhere permitted itself to be robbed of 
the radical consonant, with the exception of the second 
person present, but, according to its usual inclination, has 
weakened the original s between two vowels to r. It is 
highly probable that bam • was originally bam with the 
augment. The abandonment of the augment rests, there¬ 
fore, simply on the shortening of the initial vowel. 

531. In the second and third person singular the Sanscrit in¬ 
troduces between the root and the personal signs and t an * as 
the conjunctive vowel; hence dsis, (kit. Without this auxiliary 
vowel these two persons would necessarily have lost their cha¬ 
racteristic, as two consonants are not admissible at the end of 
a word, as also in the Veda dialect, in the third person, there 
really exists a form with which the Doric ?y agrees very 

well. But the Doric rjs, also, might, with Kriige* (p. 234), be 
deduced from rjr, so that y would be the character of the third 
person, the original r o f which, as it cannot stand at the end 
of a word, would have been changed into the cognate y, which 
is admissible for the termination. According to this princi¬ 
ple, ! have deduced neuters like refu^oy, repay, from tctvQot, 
rcpar, as irppy from irport = Sahscrit prnti (see §. 152. end). 

If Jy has arisen in a similar manner from ?r, this form 

* • 

would be the more remarkable, because it would then be a 
solitary example of the retention of the sign of the.third per¬ 
son in secondary forms. Be this how it may, still the form 
?y is important for this reason, as it explains to us'tlie com¬ 
mon form rjv, the external identity of whicli. with the rjv of 
the first person nyist appear ^surprising. In this person rjv 
stands for r)\x (middle rjpt]v ); but in the third, rjv has the same 
relation to the Doric ?y that Tvir-fiopev has to rwrropey, or that, 
in the dual, repTrcrov, repiterov have to the Sanscrit tarpnthas, 
tarpatas (§. 97.); and I doubt not, also, that the v of rjv, “he 
was,” is a corruption of y. 

“ Remark.—In Sanscrit it is a rufe, that roots in s, when 
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they belong, like as, to a class of conjugation which, in the 
special tenses, interposes no middle syllable between the root 
and personal termination, changes the radical s in the third 
person into t ; and at will in the second person also, where, 
nevertheless, the placing an s and its euphonic permutations 
is prevalent (see my smaller Sanscrit Grammar, §. 291.): 

sds, “ to govern,” forms, in the third person, solely 
asdt; in .the second dsds (^TTC aidti), or likewise asdt. As 
regards the third person asdt, I believe that it is better to 
regard its t as the charaeteV of the third person than as a 
permutation of the radical s. For \yhy else should the t 
have been retained principally in the third person, while 
the second person prefers the form asds? At the period 
when the Sanscrit, like its sister languages, still admitted 
two consonants at the end of a word, the third person will 
have been asds-t, and the second amt~s, as s before another 
s freely passes into t (see §. 517. Rem.): in the present 
state of the language, however, the last letter but one of 
dsds-t has been lost, and a sals lifts, at will, either in like 
manner dropped the last but one, which it has generally 
done—hence, asdtyi* —or the last, hence asdt(s)." 

532. With asi-s, “ thou Vast,” ^?T*fhr dsi-t , “ he 

was,” the forms dms, dsat, may also have existed, as several 
other verbs of the same class, in the persons mentioned, as¬ 
sume at will a or,i; as arddis, arddit, “thou dfdst weep,” “ he 
did weep*’; or drodas, arodat, from rud (the Old High German 
riuzu, “I weep,” pre-supposes the Gothic riuta, Latin rudo). 

I believe that the forms in as, at, are the elder, and that the 
forms in is, it, have found their way from the aorist (third 
formation), where the long*?* of abddkis, abddhit is to be ex¬ 
plained as a compensation for the sibilant which has been 
dropped, which, in the other persons, is united with the root 
by a short i (abddh-isham, abudh-ishva, abddh-i-shma). The 
pre-supposed forms dshs, dsat, are confirmed by the Zend, 
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also, where, in the third person,'the form cmhat * 

occurs, with suppression of the augment (otherwise it 
would he donhat) and the insertion of a nasal, according to 
§. 56 a . I am not able to quote the second person, but it 
admits of no doubt that it is nnhd (with cha, “ and,” an ha fi¬ 
chu.) The originality of the conjunctive vowel a is con¬ 
firmed also by the Latin, which nevertheless lengthens the 
same unorganically (but again, through the influence of a 
final m and t, shortens it), and which extends that letter, 
also, to those persons in which the Sanscrit and Greek, 
and probably, also, the Zend, although wanting in the 


examples which could be desired, 

unite the 

terminations 

to the root direct. Compare-*- 

^ SINGULAR. 

SANSCRIT. 

GltUKK. 

, LATIN. 

dsemi, 

fjv, 

cram. 

A „ I 

(ISIS, 


erds. 

dsit (Zend anhat, ds, * Veda ds). 

rf f 

>/?, rjv, 

erctl.' 

'* DUAL. 

dsixt. 

tit* 

• • ■ 

dsta/m, 

rjvrov, 

• • » 

dstdm, ’ 

ytTTrjv, 

• • • 


* I cannot, with Bumouf (Ya^na Notes, p. CXlV.), explain this 
anhat , and its plural anhrn , as a conjunctive (Let) or as an aorist; for a 
Let always requires a long conjunctive vowel, aiii'. in the jtliird person 
plural, arm for an. And Bumouf actually introduces as Let the form 
donhat (Yayna, p. CXVJII.), which is superior to anhat in that it retains 
the augment. But it need not surprise us, from what has been remarked 
in §. 520., that anhat and anliFn occur with a conjunctive signification. 
And Bumouf gives to the form niparayanta, mentioned in §. 536. Rem., 
a conjunctive meaning, without recognising in it* a formal conjunctive. 
The difference of the Zend anhat from the Sanscrit astt, with regard to the 
conjunctive vowel, should surprise us the less, as the Zend not unfrcquently 
differs from the Sanscrit in more important points, as in the preservation 
of the nominative sign in bases ending with a consonant [dfs, drucs , sec 
§.1S8.). t Set §.518. 

• j 
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* PLURAL. 


SANSCRIT. 

OUKKK. 

f.A TIN. 

dsma, 

y(<r)fiev. 

erilmvs. 

usta. 

rj<rre, 

prdtis. 

dsan, 

ri<rav, 

brant. 


“ Remark.—The analogy with bam, bat, may have occa- 

^ ji t 

sioned the lengthening unorganically of the conjunctive 
vowel in Latin, where the length of quantity appears as an 
unconscious result of contraction, since, as has been shewn 
aboVe (see §. 365), bam, bast, &e., corresponds to’the Sanscrit a- 
bhavam, a-bhavas. After dropping the v, t the two short vowels 
coalesced and melted down into a long one, in a similar man¬ 
ner to that in which, in the Latin first conjugation, the San¬ 
scrit character uya (of the tenth class), after rejecting the 
y has becoipe a (§. 504.) ; and hence, amds, amdtis, corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanscrit kdmayasi, “thou lovest, 11 kamayafha, 
“ ye love.” The necessity of adjusting the forms eram, erdst, 
&c., tothose in bam, bus, and of placing throughout a long d, 
where the final consonant does not eXert its shortening influ¬ 
ence, must appear so miudi the greater, as in the future, 
also, eris, erit, erimus, eritis, -stand in the fullest^ agreement 
with bis, bit, bimus ,* Intis; and for file practical use of the 
language the diffeyence of the* two tenses rests on the diffe¬ 
rence of the vowel preceding the personal termination. A 
contrast so strong as that between the length ctf the gravest 
and the shortness of the lightest vowel makes its appearance, 
therefore, here very desirably. That the i of the future is 
not simply a conjunctive vowel, but an actual expression of 
the future, and that it answers to the Sanscrit ya of - yasi, 
-yati, &c.; or, reversing the pase, that the d of the imperfect 
is simply a vowel 6f conjunction, and has nothing to do with 
the expression of the relation of time, this can be felt no 
longer from the particular point of view of* the Latin. 

533. In roots which* begin with i, i, u, u, or ri, the 
Sanscrit augment does not *follow tlie common*' rules of 
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sound, according to which a with*? or * is contracted into 
P ( = a + i), and with u or u to 6 (=a + a), and with ri 
(from ar) becomes ar, but for ^ P ^ d/*is employed; for <), 
lifrdu; and for w^ar, dr: as from ichh, "to wish” (as 
substitute of ish), comes dicliham, “ I wished from uksjf, 
“to sprinkle,” oomes^ duksham, “I sprinkle.” It can¬ 
not be ascertained with certainty what the reason for this 
deviation from the common path is. Perhaps the higher 
augment of the vowel is to be ascribed to the importance of 
the augment for the modification of the relation of time, *ind 
to the endeavour to make the augment more perceptible to 
the ear, in roots beginning with a vowel, than it would 
be if it w^re contracted with*?, i, to e, or with u, u, to 6, 
thereby giving up its individuality. Perhaps, too, the pre¬ 
ponderating example of the roots of the first class, which re- 
cjuire Guna before simple radical consonants, has operated 
upon the roots which possess no Guna, so that dicliham and 
duksham would be* to be regarded as regular contractions of 
a-Pchham, a-uksham, although ichh, as it belongs to the sixth 
class, and uksh to class one, on account of its length by posi¬ 
tion, admits of*no other Guna.* 

i 534. In roots which bfegin with a, the augment and redupli¬ 
cation produce, in Sanscrit, ah effect exactly the same as if to 
the root as (“ to be ”) a was prefixed as the augment or 
the syllable of reduplication; so ifi both cases from a-as only tht 


* As e consists of a + i, and 6 of a + u, so the “first element of these 
diphthongs naturally melts down jyith a preceding a to d, and the product 
of the whole is di, du. In roots which begin with ri, we might regard 
the form dr, which arises through the augment, as proceeding originally not 
from ri, but from the original ar, of which ri is An abbreviation, as, also, 
the reduplication syllable of bibharmi has been developed not from bhri, 
which the grammarians assume as the root, but from the proper root bhar 
(see Vocalismus, p. 158, &c.), by weakening the a to i, while in the Redu¬ 
plicated preterite this weakening ceases, and babhara or babhdra means “ I 
borfc.” 
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can arise, and Asa is the first and third person of the perfect. 
In roots, however, which begin with i or u the operations of 
the augment and of reduplication are different'; for ish, “to 
wish,” and ush, “to burn” (Latin wro), form, through the aug¬ 
ment, dish,* dush, and, by reduplication, ish, Ash, as the regu¬ 
lar contraction of i-ish, u-ush. In the persons of the singular, 
however, with Guna, the i and u of the reduplication syllable 
before the vowel of the root, which is extended by Guna, 
passes into iy and uv ; hence, iy-esha, “ I wished,” uv-osha, “ I 
burned,” corresponding to the plural ishima, ushima, without 
Guna. 

535. In roots beginning with a vowel the tenses which 
have the augment or reduplication are placed, by. the Greek, 
exactly on the same footing. The reduplication, however, 
cannot be somuch disregarded, as to be overlooked where it 
is as evidently present as in the just-mentioned (§. 534.) 
Sanscrit ishima, ushima (= i-ishima, u-ushima ). When from 
an originally short / and v a long 7 and v arise, as in Tkc- 

c / c/ r\ e/ ” 

tgovv, ItcerevKa, vppi£ov, vfipurpai, L regard this, as I have 
already done elsewhere,f ps the effect of the reduplication, 


* Aorist aishishum; the imperfect is formed from tlio substitute ichh. 
t Annals of Oriental Jjiterature (London, 1820. p. 41). When, therefore, 
Kruger (Crit. Gramm. §. 99.) makes the temporal augment consist in this, 
that the vowel of the verb is doubled, this corresponds, in regard to iKcVeour, 
vfipiCflv, vjipitypai, wptXrjka, with the opinion expressed, 1. e. by me; 

but M. Kruger’s explanation of the matter seems to me too general, 
in that, according to jt, verbs beginning with a vowel never had an aug¬ 
ment; and that therefore, while the Sanscrit usan , ‘‘they were,” is com¬ 
pounded of a-asan , i. c. of the augment arid the root, the Greek faav 
would indeed have been melted down from 0 e-e<rai/, but the first e would not 
only be to the root a foreign element accidentally agreeing with its initial 
sound, but the repetition or reduplication of the radical vowel. Then 
»Vai/, in spite of its exact agreement with the Sanscrit 3<rav would have to 
be regarded, not os one of the most remarkable transmissions from the pri¬ 
mitive period of the language,* but the agreement would be mainly for¬ 
tuitous, as asa?t contained the augment, ?,<rav, however, a syllable of redu¬ 
plication 
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and look upon the long vowel as proceeding from the repeti¬ 
tion of the short one, as, in the Sanscrit, ishima, dshima. 
For why should an 7 or u arise out of e +1 or v, when this 
contraction occurs nowhere else, and besides when et is so 
favourite a diphthong in Grpek, that even e + e, although yf 
rare occurrence yi the augment, is rather contracted to ei 
than to rj, and the diphthong ev also accords well with that 
language ? As to o becoming eo in the augmented tenses, 
one might, if required, recognise therein the augment, since 
e and o are originally one, and both are corruptions front a. 
Nevertheless, I prefer seeing in u>v6/xa^ov the reduplication, 
rather than the augment, since we elsewhere find e + o 
always contacted to ov, not to u>, although, in dialects, the o> 
occurs as a compensation for ov (Doric to vo/jlu, tcj? vofxug). 

536. The* middle, the imperfect of which is <Jjstinguished 
from the regular active only by the personal terminations, 
described in §§. 46S. &c., exhibits only in the third person 
singular and plural a resemblajice between the Sanserif, Zend, 
and Greek, which strike* the eye at the first glance: compare 
e^cprC-To, c(f>cp-o-vTO, with the Saps, abhar-a-ta, abhar-a-nta, 
and the Zend bcrir-ci-ta, bar-a-nta* In the second person singu¬ 
lar, forms like eBeU-vu-<fo answer very well to the Zend, like 
Im-nu-sha, “thou didst praise '”*(§. 469.); while in the first con¬ 
jugation the agreement of the Greek and Zend is somewhat 
disturbed, in that the Zend, according to a universal law of 
sound, has changed the original termination m after a pre¬ 
ceding a to ha (see §. 56 a .), and attached to it a nasal sound 
(«), but the Greek has contracted e-<ro to ov ; thus, e<J>epov from 
etfrep-e-cro, answering t<5 the*Zend bur-an-ha , for which, in 
Sanscrit, a-bhar-a-thds (see §. 469.). I 11 the first person sin- 


plication. I should certainly, however, prefer recognising, in all Greek 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the reduplication alone rather than the 
augment alone; and from the Greek point of view, without reference to 
the Sanscrit? thi$ view would appear more correct. 
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gular, ubhard from ubhar-a-i for abhar-a-ma (see §.471.), 
appears very disadvantageous!}' compared with e^ep-d-pyv. 
In the first person pluval, kfpep-6-p.eQa answers-, in respect to 
the personal termination, better to the Zend har-d-maidM 
than to the Sanscrit abhar-d-yiahi, the ending of which, 
maid, is clearly abbreviated from madhi (see §. 472.). In 
the second person plural, e(f>ep-e-<r6e* corresponds to the 
Sanscrit nbhar-a-dhvam ,* and Zend bar-a-dhwem :* in the 
dual, for the Greek e<pcp-e-<rdov, efap-c-crdrjv (from c<pep-c- 
ttoc, etycp-e-TTrjv, see §. 474.), stand , t in Sanscrit, abharethdm, 
abharddm from abhar-a-dtdm, cd)hura-d-tdm (according to 
the third class abibhr-dtlidm, abibhr-dldm), and this, accord¬ 
ing to the conjecture expressed above (§. 474.), from abhar- 
a-thdthum * abar-a-tdtdm. 

“Remark.—I can quote in Zend only the tnird person 
singular and plural, the latter instanced in nipdrayarda, 
.which occurs in the Vend. S. p. 484 in the sense of a con¬ 
junctive, present 1 " (nipdrayanta dp?m- * transgrediantur 
uqiuim') which, according to what has been remarked at 
§. 520., need not surprise us. The third person singular 
can be copiously cited. I will here noticd only the fre¬ 
quently recurring aorta, ‘ he spoke,’ A»pii.vupjAjQ> 

paiti-adcta, ‘ he answered, 1 the a of which I do not regard 
as the augment, as in general the augment has almost dis¬ 
appeared in Zend (see §. ?>18.), but as the phonetic prefix 
mentioned in §.^S. But how is the remaining data re¬ 
lated to the Sanscrit ? The root vach is not used in 
the middle; but if it were, it would, in the third person 


r » 

* From etyep-e- ttc, nb/iar-a-ddhvam , bhar-a-adfmPm ? sec §. 474. 
t Compare Bumouf, Ya(jna, p. 518. In Sanscrit the verb pdraydmi , 
mid. pdruye , corresponds, which 1 do not derive with the Indian gram¬ 
marians from the root ^ pri, “ to fulfil,” but regatd as the denominative 
oipdra, “the farther shore”:’this para , however, is best derived from 
para, “ the other.” 
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singular of the imperfect, form avaktn, without^ the 
augment vakta; and hence, by changing m to a + u (for 
a + ®), the Zend oda might *be deduced, with the 

regular contraction of the a + u to o* As, in Sanscrit, 
the root vnch, in many irregular forms, has laid aside a, 

and vocalized the v to uj we might, also, for a-vakta, 

• 

* On the value of as long 6 see §. 447. Note. 

t As regards my explanation of the u which takes the place of va in the 
root vach, and many others, in certaiif forms devoid of Guna, Profdlsor 
Ilofer (Contributions to Etymology, p. 384), finds it remarkable that we 
so often overlook what is just at hand, and thinks that in the case under 
discussion the u is not to be deduced from the v of va, but that from va 
vu has been fo*med ; and of this, after rejecting the v, only the u lias re¬ 
mained. In this, however, M. Hbfer has, on his part, oveflooked, that 
the derivation of u from vu cannot be separated from £hc phenomena 
which run parallel thereto, according to which i proceeds from ya and ri 
from ra. It is impossible to deduce grihyate, “ capitur ," for grahyatc, in 
such a manner that from ra rri can be derived, as from va vu, qnd thus 
pre-suppose for grihyate a grrihyatc, find hence drop the r. But what is 
more natural than that the Semi-vowels should at times reject the vowel 
which accompanies them, as they themselves can become a vowel? Is 
not the relation of the Old High Gorman ir, “ye,” to the Gothic yus 

u * 

founded on this? and even that of the Gothic genitive i-zvara to the to be 
expected yu-zvara ? Or may not. from yus be next formed yir, and 
lienee ir by rejecting the y ? Can it be that the Gothic nominative thins, 

“ the servant,” has arisen from the theme thiva, not, which is the readiest 

. * 

way of deriving it, by the v becoming u after the,'?, has been rejected, 
but by forming from thiva first thivu, and then, l>y dropping the v, 
in the nominative thins, and in the accusative thin ? I fully acknow¬ 
ledge M. Hdfer’s valuable labours with regard to the Prakrit, but believe 
that, in the case before us, he .has suffered himself to be misled by this in¬ 
teresting and instructive dialect. It is true that tlie Prakrit is more fre¬ 
quently founded on forms jlderMian tttose which come before us in classic 
Sanscrit. I have shewn this, among other places, in the instrumental 
plural (§. 220.), where, however, as usual, the Prakrit, in spite of having 
an older form before if, has nevertheless been guilty of admitting, at the 
same time, a strong corruption. This is.the case with the Prakrit 
vuchchadi, “ (J/citur .” I willingly concede to M. Hofer, that # this form is 

based 
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suppose a form a-uhta (without the euphonic contraction), 
and hence, in Zend, deduce, according to the common 
contraction, the form* 6da, to which dda then, according 
to §. 28., an & would^ be further prefixed; so that in 
^octfiAs adcla '<m augment wopld in reality lie concealed, 
without .being contained in the initiaj «. This special 
case is here, however, Of no great importance to us; but 
this alone is so,’ that adda, in its termination, is identical 
with the Sanscrit, and comes very near the Greek .to of 
c-to, e$etK-vu-7o. To the latter answers the often re¬ 
curring hu-nii-ta, ‘he praised’ (compare Greek v-fivos ), with 
an uuorganic lengthening of the u. From'-the latter may, 
with certainty, be derive d the abovementioued second 
person thu-nu-sha, after the analogy of the aorist 
ur&rudhmhn (see §. 469.). In the first person plural I 
have contrasted the form bar-a-nmid/rf, which is not dis¬ 
tinguishable from the present, with the Greek e-tpep-o/xeda ; 
for it is clear, from the abovementioued (§. 472.) potential 
9 buidliydim a id he, that the secondary forms 

are not distinguished, in the first person plural, from the 
primary ones; after dropping the augment, therefore, no 
difference from the present can Tixist. The form bnr-n- 
dhivhn of the second person plural follows from the im¬ 
perative cjuoted by Burnouf (Yarna, Notes, p. XXXVIII.), 
as Cfanffo-M.s.SAsg znijudhivem. ‘live ye, 1 and* the precative 
f facfrPASAtAp* duyadhuem, ‘may he give. 111 * 


based on some other older one than the present Sanscrit urhyatC , but I do 
not thence deduce a viidiyntt , but merely vdchyntC , for which the Praki it is 
not at all required. The Prakrit, likq many other languages, has, in 
very many places, weakened an original a to it (see p.<%‘3.): why, then, 
should it not have occasionally done so after the «, which is homogeneous 
to the m, as the Zend, according tb Bumouf's conjecture, has sometimes, 
through the influence of a r, changed a following a to 6 ? 

* In my opinion, this form (of which more hereafter) must be taken 
for a procathe, not for an imperative. ‘ ^ 
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ORIGIN OF THE AUGMENT. 

537. I hold the augment to be identical in its origin with 
the a privative, and regard it, therefore, as the expression 
of the negation-of the present. This opinion, winch has 
been already brought forward iiji the “ Annals of Oriental 
Literature,” lias, gince then, been supported by Ag. Ben&|*y # 
and Hartung (Greek Particles,’ II. 110.), but opposed by 
Lassen. As, however, Professor*Lassen will allow of no ex¬ 
planation whatever of grammatical forms by. annexation, 
and bcstow r s no' credit or the Verb substantive,* clearly tfs it 
manifests itself in many fenses of attributive verbs, treating 
it like the old “everywhere” and “nowhere,” I am not 
surprised tjiat lie sees, in the explanation of the augment just 
given, the culminating point of the agglutination system, and 
is astonisheS that the first ancestors of the human race, in- 
stead of saying “ I saw,” should be supposed to have said “ I 
see not.” This, however, they did not do, since, by the 
negative particle, they did not wish to remove the* action 
itself, but only the present time of the same. The San¬ 
scrit, in general, uses its negative particles in certain com¬ 
pounds in a way which, at the first glance and without 
knowing the true object of the language, appears very ex¬ 
traordinary. Thus, vttama-s, “ the highest,” does not lose 
its signification by having the negative particle a pre¬ 
fixed to it (wliich, as in Greek before \ owels, receives the 
addition of a nasal) : an-utiamas, is not “ the no* highest,” 
or “the low,” blit in like manner “the higliest,” nay, 
even emphatically “ the highest,” or “ the highest of all.” 
And yet it cannot be ’denied that, in anutiama-s, the par¬ 
ticle an has really its negative* force, but anuttama-s is a 
possessive compound, and abala-s (from* a and bala), if not 
having strength,” means, therefore, “weak”; thus, anulta- 
ma-s signifies properly “ qui althsimwm non habet ,” and 

Berlin Vahrb. Julj 1833, pp. 30, ike 
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hence, “ quo nemo allior eH." It might he expected, that 
every superlative or comparative would be used similarly, 
that also apunyatama-s* or apunyatara-s would signify “ the 
purest”; but the language makes no further use of this 
capability; it does not a second time repeat this jest, if 
we would so call it; at least I am unacquainted with any 
other examples of this kind. But what comes much 
nearer this use of the augment, as a negative particle, 
than the just cited an of anuttama, is this, that £ka, “ one,” 
by "the prefixing negative ‘particles, just as little receives 
the meaning not one (ovSei's), “ none,” as vM-mi, tf I 
know,” through - the a of a-vP.d-am, gets that of “ I know 
not.” By the negative power of tjie augipent, v&dmi 
loses only a portion of its meaning, a secondary idea, that 
of present tjme, and thus eka-s, “ one,” by the prefix an 
or na (an&ka, ndika), does not lose its existence or its per¬ 
sonality (for &ka is properly a pronoun, see §. 308.), nor 
even the idea of unity, inasmuch as in 6, 7, 8, &c., the 
idea of “ one ” is also contained, but only the limitation 
to unity, as it were the secondary idea, “ simply.” It 
would not be surprising ii'anvka and ndika expressed, in 
the dual, “ two," or, in the plural, “ three,” or any other 
higher number, oii also, “ a few,” “ some ”; but it signifies, 
such is the decision of the use of language, “ many.” * It 
cannot, therefore, # be matter of astonishment, that avedam, 
through its negative a, receives the signification “ I knew,” 

* When VoiTander, in his Treatise, which I have just seen, entitled 
“ Basis of an organic acquaintance with tjie human soul,” p. 317, s,ays, 
“ Negation of the present is not past,” he is in the right; hut it may 
be said with equal right, “negation of 6ne ic not plurality” (it might, 
in fact, be two, three, or nothing), and yet the idea “many ” is clearly ex¬ 
pressed by the negation of unity, or limitation to unity ; and in defence of 
the language it may be said, that though the negation of present time is 
not past time, and that of unity not plurality, still the past is really 
a negation of the present, plurality a negation, an overleaping of unity; 
and hence Both ideas are adapted to be expressed ' with the aid of 

it ° .. 

negative 
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and not that of “ I shall know.” * For the rest, also, the 
past, which is irrevocably lost, forms a far more decided 
contrast to the present, than the futifre does, to which we 
approach in the same degree the farther we depart from 
the past. And in form, too, the future is often no wax 
distinguished from the present. 

538. From the circumstance that the proper a privative, 
which clearly manifests a negative force, assumes, both in 
Sanscrit and Greek, an euphonic n before a vowel initial 
sound, while the n of the augmeilt, in both languages, is ccfh- 
densed with the following vowel (§. 530.), we cannot infer a 
different origin for the two particles. Observe, that svddu, 
“ sweet,” as # feminine, forms, in the instrumental, svddv-A, 
while in the masculine and neuter it avoids tl «3 hiatus, 
not by changing u into v, but by the insertion of an 
euphonic n (compare §. 159.). And the augment and the 
common a privative are distinguished in the same way, 
since they both applj different means to avoid the hiatus. 


negative particles. Vice vcrsd r in certain* cases negation can also be ex¬ 
pressed by an .expression for the past: * 

“ Jiesen, Bcsen , 

Scid's gewesen!" 

where gewesen means the same as “ no more.” Language never expresses 
any thing perfectly, but everywhere ouly brings forward the most con¬ 
spicuous mark, or that which appears so. To discover this mark is 
the business of etymology. A “tooth-haver” is not an “elephant,” a 
“lmir-haver” docs not fully express a “lion”; and yet the Sanscrit calls 
the elephant dantin, the lion kesin « If, then, a tooth, danta, is derived 
from ad, “to eat” (dropping the «), or from dahJ, “to bite” (dropping 
the sibilant), wc may again say, * an eater or biter is not exclusively a 
tooth (it might also be a dog or a mouth);" and thus # the language revolves 
in a circle of incomplete expressions, and denotes things imperfectly, by 
any quality whatever w.hich is itself imperfectly pointed out. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that the most prominent quality, of the past is what may be 
termed tHe “ non-present,” Ijy which the former is denoted more correctly 
than tile elephantns expressed by “ tooth-Jiaver. v 

• 3 n 2 
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The. division may have* arisen at a period when, though 
early (so early, in fact, as when the Greek and Sanscrit 
were one), the augntent was no longer’ conscious of its 
negative power, and was no more than the exponent of 
.past time; but the reason . why was forgotten, as, in 
general, the portions of words which express grammatical 
relations then first become grammatical forms, when the 
reason of their becoming so is no longer felt, and the s, 
which expresses the nominative, would pass as the ex¬ 
ponent of a certain case reflation only when the perception 
of its identity with the pronominal base sa was extinguished. 

539. From the Latin privative prefix in, and our Ger¬ 
man mi, I should not infer 1 —even if, as is higjily probable, 
they are connected with the a privative—that the nasal 
originally belonged to the word; for here three witnesses 
—three languages in fact—which, in most respects, exceed 
the Latin and German in the true preservation of their 
origihal state, speak in favour of the common opinion, 
that the nasal, in the negative particle under discussion, in 
Sanscrit, Zend, and Greek, is not a radical. It cr.nnot, 
however, surprise us, if a sound, which is very^ often intro¬ 
duced for the sake of euphony, has remained fixed in one 
or more of the«cognate dialects, since the language has, 
by degrees, become so accustomed to it that it can no 
longer dispense with it. We may observe, moreover, as re¬ 
gards tlfe German languages, the great disposition of these 
languages, even without euphonic occasion, to introduce' an 
unorganic n, whereby so many words have been trans¬ 
planted from the vowel declension into one terminating 
with a consonant, viz. into that in n, or, as Grimm terms 
it, into the weak declension; and the Sanscrit vidhavd, 

“ widow,” Latin vidua, Sclavonic vdova (at once theme 
and nominative), in Gothic is in the theme viduvdn 
(genitive vidtivdn-s), whence is formed, in the nominative, 
according to §. 140.,.by r§jActing the n, viduvd. If an was, 
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in Sanscrit, the original form of the prefix under discus¬ 
sion, its n would still be dropped, not only before conso¬ 
nants, but also before vowels; for it *is a general rule in 
Sanscrit, that words in n drop this sound in the beginning 
of composites; hence, rdjaih “ king,” forms, with imira, m 
rdja-putra, “ king’s son,” and, with indra, “ prince,” rd- 
jtnura, “ prince of kings,” since the a of rdjan, after drop¬ 
ping the n, is contracted with a following i to & (= a + i). 
The inseparable prefixes, however, in respect to the laws 
of sound, follow the same priifciples as the words whiffh 
occur also in an isolated state. If an, therefore, were the 
original form of the above negative particle, and of the 
augment identical with it, then the two would have become 
separated in the course of time, for this reason, «tliat the 
latter, following strictly the universal fundamental law, 
would have rejected its n before vowels as before conso¬ 
nants ; the former only before consonants. 

510. In §. 317. we have deduced the Sanscrit negative 
particles a and na from tile demonstrative bases of the same 
sound, since the latter, when taken, in the sense of “that,” 
are very w r ejl adapted for the putting off of a thing or quality 
or the removing it to a distance. If an were the original 
form of the a privative and of the augment then the demon¬ 
strative base ana, whence the Lithuanian anas or an-s, 
and the Sclavonic on, “ that,” would aid in its explanation. l*Jie 
identity of the augment with the privative a might, however, 
be also explained, which, indeed, in essentials would be the 
same, by assuming that the language, in prefixing an a to 
the verbs, did not intend! the a negative, nor to deny the 
presence of the action, but, under the a, meant the actual pro¬ 
noun in the sense of “ that,” and thereby wished to transfer 
the action to the other side, to thQ distant time already past; 
and that it therefore only once more repeated the same course 
of ideas* as it followed in the creation of negative expres¬ 
sions.* According to tins explanation, the augment and the a 
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privative would rather stand in a fraternal relation than in 
that of offspring and progenitor. The way to both would 
lead directly from the pronoun, while in the first method of 
explanation we arrive, from the demonstrative of distance, 
first to the negation, and theR.ce to the expression of past 
time, as contrary to present. According,,to the last exposi¬ 
tion, the designation of the past through the augment wc-uld 
be in principle identical with that in which, through the 
isolated particle sma, the present receives a past significa¬ 
tion. I hold, that is to say, this ma for a pronoun of the 
third person, 'which occurs declined only in certain cases* in 
composition with other pronouns of the third person (§§. 165. 
&c.), and in the plural of the two first persons, where usrne 
means (i,u the Veda dialect) properly “land she” (“this, 
that woman”), yu-shme, “thou and she” (§. As an 

expression of past time, sma, which also often occurs without 
a perceptible meaning, must be taken in the sense of “ that 
person,” “ that side,” “ there,” as W. von Humboldt regards 
tiie Tagalisli and Tongian expression for past time na, which 
I have compared with,the Sanscrit demonstrative;,base 
na, and thus indirectly with the negative particle na; t where 
I will further remark that I have endeavoured to carry back 
the expression for, the future also, in Tongian and Madagas- 
carian, to demonstrative bases; viz. the Tongian te to the 
Sanscrit base ir ta (which ‘the languages of New Zealand and 
Tahiti use in the form te as article), and the Madagascar 
ho to the base sa (§. 345.), which appears in the Tongian 
he, os in the Greek 6, as the article.! 

* To the derivation of sma, givpn at p. 4G4, Rem. t, it may be further 
added, that it may also be identified with the pronominal base sva (sec 
§. 341. ), either by considering its m as a hardened form of v (comp. p. 114), 
or vice versa the v of sva a weakening of the m of sma. 

t See my Treatise “ On the Connection of the Malay- Polynesian Lan¬ 
guages with the Indo-European,” pp. 100, &c. 

| L. c. pp* 101,104. „ 
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541. No one would consider tlie circumstance that, in 
Greek, the augment appears in the form e, but the ne¬ 
gative particle in the form a, which* is identical with the 
Sanscrit, as a valid objection against the original identity 
or relationship of the two particles; for it is extremely 
common in Greece for one and the same a to maintain 
iwulf in one place, and be corrupted in another to e; as 
T£Tv<f>a and Tcruipc both lead to the Sanscrit tutdpa, which 
stands both in the first and in the third person, as the true 
personal termination has been 'lost, and only the conjunc¬ 
tive vowel has remained; which in Greek, except in the 
third person singular, appears everywhere else as a. It is* 
however, certain, that, from the point of view of the Greek, 
we should hardly have supposed the augment and the a 
privative to be related, as the spiritual points jof contact of 
the two prefixes lie much too concealed. Buttmann derives 
the augment from the reduplication, so that stvtttov would 
be an abbreviation of rervirToiir To this, however, d;he San¬ 
scrit opposes the most forcible objection, in that it contrasts 
with the imperfect ctvtttov its atOpam, but with the really 
reduplicated rervcfxx. its tutdpa. The ^Sanscrit augmented 
tenses have not the smallest connection with the reduplicated 
perfect, which, in the repeated syllabic, always receives the 
radical vowel (shortened, if long), while the augment pays no 
regard to the 'root, and always uses a. If i were the vowel 
of the augment, then in the want of a more satisfactory ex¬ 
planation, we might recognise in it a syllable of reduplica¬ 
tion, because the syllables of reduplication have a tendency 
to weakening, to a lightening of their weight; and i, as the 
lightest vowel, is adapted to supply the place of the heaviest 
a, and does, also, actually represent this, a*s well as its long 
vowel, in the reduplication-syllable of desidemtives,* and, 

• 

* Heftce pipds, “ to wish to drink,” for papas or papas , from pa; 
pipati&h , “to*wish to cleave,” for papatish, fr$m pat; so, also, bibharmi , 

HJ carry,” 
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in a certain case, supplies'the place of the vowel u too, which 
is of middling weight, viz. where, in the second aorist in 
verbs beginning with d vowel, the whole root is twice given; 
e.g. duninam for dununam, from mi, “to di¬ 

minish.” I cannot, however, see the slightest probability in 
Pott’s opinion (Etym. Forsch. II. 73.), that .the a of the aug¬ 
ment may be regarded as a vowel absolutely, and as the *8* 
presentative of all vowels, and thus as a variety of the redu¬ 
plication. This explanation would be highly suitable for 
sudh verbs as have weakeried a radical a to u or i, and of 
which it might be said, that their augment descends from the 
time when their radical vowel was not as yet u or i but a. 
But if, at all hazards, the Sailserit augment should be consi¬ 
dered to be the reduplication, I should prefer saying that a 
radical i, i, u has received Guna in the syllable of repeti¬ 
tion, but the Guna vowel alone has remained; and thus 
av&dam for h'Mnm ( = aivaidam), this from vevedam ; abodham 
for dbddbam ( = aubaudham ), and this from bobddham. 

" “ Remark.—According to a conjecture expressed by Hofer 
(Contributions, p. 388), the augment would be a preposition 
expressing * with,’ and so far identical with" our r/e of parti¬ 
ciples like tgesagl, gemacht, as the German preposition, which, 
in Gothic, sounds, ga and signifies ‘with,’ is, according to 
Grimm’s hypothesis, connected with the Sanscrit sa, 
sam (Greek avv, Latin cum). Of the two formS if sa, sain, 
the latter“occurs only in combination with verbs, the former 
only with substantives.* In order, therefore, to arrive from 
sam to the augment a, we must assume that, from the earliest 

“ I carry,” for babharmi , from hhar ( bhjri ); tishthdmi , “ I stand,” for 
tashtdmi, see §. 508. ; in Greek, dtitofu for 8o$a>fu (Sanscrit daddmi); and 
others. 

* This seems to require qualification. Sam is found constantly in 
combination with substantives, as in R«rftTC., fifwfif, IPTST, &c. In 
some cases the form may be considered os derived through a compound 
verb, but not *In all, as in the instance of samanta. —H. I* T . 1^. 
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period, that of the identity of the* Sanscrit and Greek, the 
said preposition, where used to express time, has laid aside 
its initial and terminating sound, like its body, and only 
preserved the soul, that is, the vowel; while, in the common 
combination with verbs the s.and m of sam has lived as longf 
as the language jtself, and while, in German, we make no 
r.-mal distinction between the ge which, merely by an error, 
attaches itself to our passive particles, and that which accom¬ 
panies the .whole verbs and its derivatives, as in gcbaren, Ge - 
hurt, geniessen, Genuss. If, for "the explanation of the aug¬ 
ment, so trifling a similarity of form is satisfactory, as that 
between a and sam, then other inseparable prepositions pre¬ 
sent themselves which have equal or greater claim to be 
identified with.the expression of past time; for t instance, 
apa, “ from,” “ away,” and 1 srsr ava, “ from,” “ down,” 
“ off*”; ath “ over ” ( atikram , “ to go over,” also “ to 

pass,” “to elapse,” used of time). We might also refer to 
the particle TO sma, mentioned above, which gives past 
meaning to the present,mud assume the rejection of its dou¬ 
ble consonant. It is certain, however, that that explanation 
is most to the purpose, by whioh the past prefix has suffered 
either no loss at .ill, or, if an is assumed to be the original 
form of the negative particle, only sucji as, according to 
what has been remarked above (§. 539.), takes place regu¬ 
larly at the beginning of compounds. It is also certain’that 
the past stands much nearer to the idea of negation than to 
that of combination, partly as the augmented preterites in 
Greek stand so far in contrast to the perfect, as their original 
destination is, to point*to p*ast time and not to express the 
completion of an action. JWe will not here decide how far, 
in Gothic and Old High German, an especial preference for 
the use of the particle ga, ge, is # to be ascribed to the prete¬ 
rite ; but F. Grimm, who was the first to refer this circum¬ 
stance, to the language (II. 843, 844), adds to the examples 
given thi^ remark: r A number of passages injGothic, Old 
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High German, and Middle High German, will exhibit it (the 
preposition under discussion) as well before the present as 
wanting before the preterite, even where the action might 
be taken as perfect. I maintain only a remarkable predi¬ 
lection of the particle for the preterite, and for the rest I 
believe that, for the oldest state of the language, as in New 
High German, the ge became independent of temporal d 
rences. It had then still its more subtle meaning, which 
could not be separated from any teijse.’ This observation 
says little in favour of Hofer’s opinion, according to which, 
so early as the period of lingual identity, we should recog¬ 
nise in the expression of the past the preposition sam, which, 
is hypothetically akin to our preposition ge. Here we have 
to remark^ also, that though, in Gothic and Old High German, 
a predominant inclination for the use of the preposition gn, 
ge, must be ascribed to the preterite, it never possessed per 
se the power of expressing past time alone; for in gavasida , ‘ he 
dressed/ gavasidedun, ‘they dressed 1 (made to dress), the re¬ 
lation of time is expressed in the appended auxiliary verb, 
and the preposition ga, if not here, as I think it is, entirely 
without meaning, and a mechanical accompaniment or prop 
of the root, which, through constant use, has become insepa¬ 
rable, can only at jnost give an emphasis to the idea of the 
verb. At all events, in gavasida the signification which the 
preposition originally had, and which, however, in verbal 
combinations appears but seldom (as in ga-gri-man, ‘ to come 
together 1 ), can no longer be thought of.” 

THE A. OR 1ST. 

542. The second Sanscrit pugmented-preterite, which, on 
account of its seven different formations, I term the multi¬ 
form, corresponds in form to the Greek aorist, in such wise, 
that four formations coincide more or less exactly with the 
first aorist, and three with the second. The forms,, which 
coincide with the firs^ aorist all add s to the rbot, either 
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directly, or by means of a conjunctive vowel i. I recognise 
in this s, which, under certain conditions, becomes ^ sh (see 
§. 21. and Sanscrit Grammar, §. 10 l a .), the verb substantive, 
with the imperfect of which the first formation agrees quite 
exactly, only that the d of dsqm, &c., is lost, and in the third 
person plural the,termination us stands for an, thus sus for 
rn. The loss of the rf need not surprise us, for in it the aug¬ 
ment is Contained, which, in the compound tense under dis¬ 
cussion, is prefixed to the root of the principal verb: the 
short a which remains after stripping off the augment might 
be dropped on account of the incumbrance caused by com¬ 
position, so much the easier, as in the present, also, in its 
isolated state before the heavy terminations of the dual and 
plural, it is suppressed (see p. 670). Tlius the sma ^f akshdip- 
sma, “ we did cast,” is distinguished from smas, “ we are,” 
only by the weakened termination of the secondary forms 
belonging to the aorist. In the third person plural, when us 
stands for an, this happens because us passes for a lighter ter¬ 
mination than an; and*hence, in the imperfect also, in the 
rootp encumbered with reduplication, regularly takes the place 
of an; hence, abibhr-us, “ they .bore,” for abibhr-an; and, ac- 
cording to the same principle, akshdip-sus for ahshdip-san, on 
account of the encumbering Of the root of the verb substan¬ 
tive by the preceding attributive root. 

543. Before the personal terminations beginning with i, 
tit, and dh, roots which end with a consonant other than 
n, reject the s of the verb substantive in order to avoid the 
harsh combination of three consonants; hence, alcshd ip-la, 
“ ye did cast,” for alcslidip-sta, as in Greek, from a similar 
euphonic reason, the rootst terminating with a consonant ab¬ 
breviate, in the perfect passive, the termiflations erdov, cQe, to 
Oov, Be; rerv^Be, rerayBe, for # reTvtpo-Be ; rcTaj-Bc : and in 
Sanscrit, from a similar reason, the root sthd, “ to stand,” 
loses its sibilant, if it would come'directly in contact With 
the preposition ut; hence ut-thita, “u^-stood,” for ut-sthita. 
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544. For a view of the* middle voice, we here give the 
imperfect middle of the verb substantive, which is scarcely 
to be found in isolated use— 


SINGULAR. 

dsi, 

dsthds, 

data, 


I>UAL. PLURAL. 

dsvahi, dsmnhi. 

dsdlhdm, dddhvnm or 'ddhvam. 

dsdldm, dsata. 


545. As an example of the aorist formation under dis- 
, ' 1 * 
cussion, we select, for roots terminating with a vowel, 

«fl m, “ to leadand, for roots ending with a consonant, 

fsspqf Jcship, “ to cast. 11 The radical vowel receives, in the 

former, in the active, Vriddhi; in the middle, only Guna, 

on account of the personal terminations being, on the 

average, heavier; in the latter, in the active, in like 

manner, Vriddhi; in the middle, no increase at all, 


active. 

DUAL. 


SINGULAR. DUAL. rj PLURAL. 

a nu ishim, aksh d ipsa m , andishva, akshdipwa, andislnna, aJcsbdipsma. 
anuislns, akshdipsis, andishttnn, ahhdiptam, undishta, akshdipta. 1 
andishit, akshdipsit, andishtdm, akshdipldm, andishus , ukshdipsus. 


middle. 

anfahi? tikshipsi, uneshvulii, uksliipsvuhi, anfahtyfdii, oksltipwiahi. 
anhhthds, akshiptluh, unfahdthdm , akshfpsdthdm, (tndddhvami aksliibdhvam. 
auhhta, ukshiptn / mmhdidm, afahipsdldm, mmhafn , 4 <dcsliipsatu* 


1 Regarding the loss of the s see §. 543* 2 Sh .for s, sec §. 21. 

* Or anCdhvam , also anedhvam , for s before the dh of the personal termi¬ 
nations either passes into tf, or is rejected ; and for dhvam , in tliis and the 
third formation, dhvam'&ho may be used, probably from the earlier ddvam , 
for shdrarn. 4 Regarding the loss of the n, which belongs to the 

personal termination, see §. 459. 


« 

546. The similarity of the middle nkshipsi to Latni per¬ 
fects like scripsi is Hery surprising; for only .the aug- 
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ment is wanting to complete a perfect countertype of the 
Sanscrit form. The third person scripsit answers better 
to the active form akshdipsit, which, without Vriddhi, 
would sound akshipsit: the Latin vex (vec-sil) answers to 
the Sanscrit avdksJut of the same import; aryl 

again, vexi corresponds to the middle avakshi. The two 
languages have, from a regard to euphony, changed their 
h before the s of the verb substantive into the guttural 
tenuis, and k requires^ in Sanscrit, sh for ^ s (see p. 2l). 
The comparison of vexi with avakshi may appear the 
better substantiated, .as the second person also vexisti can 
be traced back to a middle termination; viz. to this of 
akship-tlias (for akshipsthds ); so that the final s would have 
been dropped, and d have been weakened to I now 
prefer this explanation to that according to which I have 
formerly identified the termination sti with the Sanscrit 
perfect termination tha; and in general I consider the 
Latin perfect, which, according to its meaning, might just 
as well have been crltled aorist, entirely independent *of 
the Greek and Sanscrit perfect, .in order that, in all its 
forms, I may refer it to the aorist In this no great 
obstacles # stand in our way; for while perfects in si, at 
the first glance, shew themselves to be aorists, although not 
so readily by comparison with the Greek as with the 
Sanscrit, even cucurri, momorcli, cecini, and similar forms, 
in spite of their reduplication, do not oppugn the theory 
of the aorist formation, and very well .admit of being 
placed beside forpis like achuchuram, middle achuchure (from 
achAchurai), from chur ? “ to steal,” and Grecian forms, as 
cire<f)pa8ov, eiretyvov, ef which more hereafter. They would, 
therefore, like the imperfect and the 'aorists, as scripsi, 
vexi, mansi, have merely lost the augment, and have thus 
been associated With the Sanscrit and Greek perfect. 

54>. Perfects like sedbi, vidi, Ugl, fpgi, fddi, exclusive of 
the lengthening of their vowel,. might be compared with 
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Sanscrit aorists like alipam, middle alip& (from 

alipa'i), and Greek as eAnrov. On account of tlie length¬ 
ening of the vowel, ‘ however, this comparison appears 
inadmissible; and I believe that, in their origin, they 
agree with forms like scripsi, vexi, or with such as cncurri, 
Intudi. In the first case, the lengthening of the vowel 
must pas3 as compensation for the .v of the verb substan¬ 
tive, which has been dropped, on the same principle as 
that on which divisU from dividsi, on account of the loss 
of the d, has lengthened its short radical Vowel, or as in 
Greek, forms like pe\a$, terras, BtBovs,, Bcikvvs, ttovs, ti6&s, 
in compensation for the loss of a consonant, have re¬ 
ceived an indemnification in preceding vowel. ^Still closer 
lies the comparison with aorists like etptjva,^ eyjft]\a, eo- 
(ppava, e<Trei\a. e/xetva. It is certain that the liquids, 
also, must, in the aorist, have originally admitted the com¬ 
bination with <r, and that forms like eepavera (as in Sanscrit, 
amamv, in Latin, mansi), e\j/a\qa, eare\cra, have existed, and 
that in these aorists the length of the vowel is in conse¬ 
quence of the suppression, of the <r. But if Latin perfects 
like leg}, fugi, according to their origin, should (all to the 
Sanscrit seventh aorist formation ( nchuchnram K a&ixilam, 
or asisilam from xit), they then contain a concealed redupli¬ 
cation, as, according to Grimm, do our preterites, as liirfs, 
Old High German hiaz, (= Gothic haihaif), and leg}, sedbi, 
fugi, fddi,*lp-egi, sca-cdn, fu-ugi, fo-odi, for lelegi, scacabi, &c., 
with suppression of the consonant of the second syllable, 
by which that of the first loses the appearance of a con¬ 
sonant affixed by **eduplication, as is the case in the Greek 
ylvdpat from ylyvopat (for. yt-yev-o-gat), where, after re¬ 
moving the y of .the base syllable, the syllable yiv receives 
the appearance of a radical syllable, while in fact only the v 
represents the root.* 

* A Bcnafy, also (System o£ Roman Sounds, pp.41r, &c.), explains 

*. *. forms 
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548. I must decidedly pronounce forms like cPpi, frfyi, 
fki, to be reduplicated, and I have already done this, 
when I recognised in them true perfects.* As perfects, 
they would be analogous to Sanscrit forms like iffim 
IPpima, “ we atoned,” of which hereafter. As aorists* 
they have unPsam, “ I was ruined,” for their proto- 

cypi, which I deduce from ananisnm. by dropping the n 
of the second syllable; and I refer it to the seventh aorist 
formation, while the Itidian grammarians regard it as an 
anomaly of the sixth. Therefore, like anitmm frefm 

a nft(n)isam, I regard cfpi as a contraction of cad pi, as the 
Latin e as a col liquidation of a + i frequently answers to 
the Sanserif e ; p.g. in Umr, corresponding to the Sanscrit 
dPvar (devri ). With regard to the second syliaise of the 
pre-supposed forms like cacipi, fajici, we may compare such 
perfects as cecini, telu/i, which in like manner, on account 
of the root being loaded with the reduplication, liayc 
weakened the radical a to The forms cPpi, fP.ci , &c„ 
must, however, have arisen at a period where the law hall 

not yet been prescribed to the syllables of reduplication 

# • 

of replacing the heaviest voWel a by,e, but when as yet 
the weakening of the radical vowel in the syllable of the base 
was sufficient. But if the previous existence of forms 
like cacipi , fajici, is not admitted, and cecipi, fefici, are 
made to precede the present cPpi, fPd,, we must then 


forms like Jodi, fudi, from reduplication, but assumes the dropping of the 
syllabic of reduplication and the lengthening of the radical syllable in 
compensation for its loss, against which I have expressed my opinion in 
the Berlin Jahrb. (Jan. 1888, p.*10); since this explanation, unlike the 
re-active effect of a suppression, by compensation in # tjic preceding sylla¬ 
ble, has no other analogous case to corroborate it. ^ 

* In my Review of penary’s System of Roman Sounds (Berlin Jahrb. 
1. c. p. 10). Since then, Pott, also, in his Review of the same book (in the 
Hall. Jatfrb.) Jias mentioned this case, but declared himself, without suffi¬ 
cient grounds in n!y opinion, against my v.iew oftthe matter. • 
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deduce dpi from dipt, *ficl from fe’ici, in such wise that 
the first vowel absorbs the seconds and thereby becomes 
long, just as I have already* in my System of .Conjugation, 
deduced conjunctives like legds, legdmm, from legats, 
legaimus. The form dgi ha& this advantage over other 
perfects of the kind, that it lias not, lost a consonant 
between the two elements of which its & is composed * 
between the syllable of repetition and that of the base: it 
is the contraction of a-igi or e-igi, and therefore, together 
with Mi, dmi, if the latter are likewise regarded as redu¬ 
plicated forms (from e-edi, e-emi), deserves particular notice. 
As we ascribe an aoristic origin to the Latin perfects, we 
might also see in egi, edi, emi, a remnant of the augment. 

549. | return to the second person singular in sti. If 
in ii, of serpsisti, leiisti, mnnristi, (dpisti, we recognise the 
Sanscrit medial termination thd s, and in the whole an 
aorist, then serpsisii does not answer so exactly to akship- 
thds tor akshipslds as to the fourth aorist formation, which, 
indeed, is not used in the middle, and in roots ending witli 
a consonant, not in the active also, but which originally 
can scarcely have had so ‘confined a use as*in the pre¬ 
sent state of the language; and, together with the active 
aydsisham (from jd, “ to go "), we might expect the previous 
existence of a middle, whence the second person would be 
ayd-sishlhds, in which forms like serpsisti are, as it were, 
reflected. The Sanscrit ^pt§ srip (from sarp), would, ac¬ 
cording to this formation, if it were used in the middle, pro¬ 
duce asriji-sishthds. We may notice, also, with regard to 
the s which precedes the t in the forms serpsisti, serpsistis, 
which, in §. 454., has been explained as an euphonic addi¬ 
tion, that the Sanscrit preeafive, which in the middle like¬ 
wise unites the s of tlie # verb substantive with the root 
(either directly, or through a conjunctive vowel i), pre¬ 
fixes another s, wlpclf is, perhaps, merely euphonic, to the 
personal terminations beginning with t .or ih, which s. 
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through the influence of the preceding i, becomes sh. . The 
second person singular of the root srip, if it . were used in 
the middle, would be sripsishthds, *to which the Latin 
serpsisti approaches closely, where, however, it is to be 
observed, that the i of the Latin srrp-s-i-sli is only a co% 
junctive vowel, while the i of sripsishthds expresses 

LLv. relation of mood.' The third person singular is 
sripsishta, the second and third person dual, sripsii/dsthdm, 
sripsii/dsldm; but the, second sibilant does not extend 
farther; e.tj. the first person plural is no mor e sripsihh- 
wiJii, than, in Latin, serpsism.m, but sripsimuhi, like xerp- 
simufi. Yet the Sanscrit readily admits the combination 
slim ; for it uses, according to the third aorist formation, 
abudhishma, “we knew,” middle, ahddhishma/ii. x 

550. In support of the opinion, that, in # the second 
person singular of the Latin aorists, which are called 
perfects, a middle termination is contained, which, however, 
has lost sight of this origin, and passes as a common 
active, I will call attention to the fact, that even in Greek, 
in spite of its possessing a perfect.middle voice, an original 
middle form 1ms, in a particular case* taken its position in 
the active^voice ; for, in the tliird person plural imperfect, 
repTTQvruiv corresponds almost* as exactly as possible to 
the Sanscrit middle tarpnntdm. hi languages in which 
the middle, as* a voice, is wanting, individual formal rem¬ 
nants of that voice can have been only maintainctl, where 
they fill up the place of any hiatus, which has arisen in 


the active, or stand beside an active termination, which 
has been likewise retained, bearing the name moaning as 
it does, and being, as it were, a, variation of it; as in Irish, 
in the first person plural, together witfi - the form mar 
=*Sanserit mas, Latin mm, Gueek pec), a maoid existST 


which at will assufties its place, and which I have already 

elsewhere compared with the Zencl m m<ridhe, and Greek 

3 K 
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fj.eda H for which the Sanscrit gives maid, as an abbreviation 
of madid (§. 472.). 

551. As regards the Latin first person singular in si, 
in spite of the striking resemblance of forms like avakshi, 
q,mahsi, the coincidence may so far be said to be acci¬ 
dental, as their i may be explained as a weakening of a, 
so that the termination si of Latin perfects would coi rc ; 1 
spond to,the Greek era of ckv-aa, eivit-tra. I am really of 
opinion, that the Latin forms in si do not correspond to 
the Sanscrit first aorist formation, but, at least for the 
majority of persons, to the second, which, like the Grecian 
first aorist, inserts an a between the s of the verb sub¬ 
stantive and the personal terminations. This a is treated 
nearly iV’, in the special tenses, the a of the first and sixth 
class (see §» 109 1 . 1.), viz. lengthened, in the first person 
dual and plural, before va and ma. As, then, the a of vah- 
ar t si, vah-a-li, vah-a-tha, appears in the Latin vch-i-s, veh-i-t , 
veh-i-tis, as /, in like manner the d *of vali-d-nius appears 
{is i in vch-i-mvs ; so that we sooil arrive at the conjecture 
that the i of dic-si-sti, dic-si-t, dic-si-mus, dic-si-slis7 is a 
weakening of a, and that therefore si corresponds to the 
Greek era, the Sanscrit so, sd (euphonic sha, slid ); thus, dic- 
si-mus = eoeiK-aa.-'jj.cu, adik-shd-rna ; dic-si-slis ■— eSctK-cra-i c, 
adlk-sha-ta. The connection, therefore, between vec-si-l 
and the Sanscrit avdk-sln-t would not be "so close, as I 
before assumed, and for avdk-shi-t we should have to 
imagine a form of the second formation—thus avak-slia-t- 
in order to compare with it vec-si-t, as dic-si-t actually 
answers to adik-Jia-t (Greek t§eiK-<re from cdctK-aa-T, com¬ 
pare cdcU-aa-To). In the second person, dic-si-sti answers 
to the Sanscrit middle adil'-sha-thds, “thou she west, 11 if 

"the ft, which precedes the i, is only of a euphonic nature, 
and introduced by the inclination of the t to a preceding s. 

552. But even ,if the Latin, perfect forms in si '"are 
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allotted to the Sanscrit second anS Greek first' aorist. for¬ 
mation, still it remains most highly probable that the 
first person singular belongs to the middle voice; for the 
vowel a of the aorist formation under discussion is rejected 
in Sanscrit before the tertnination i of the first perso* 


middle ; and white, according to the analogy of the imper¬ 
fect,, adikshc (= adik-$ha-i ) might be expected, instead of 


it is found adik-slti in most exact accordance with the 


Latin dic-si. From the active form adiksham it is a dif¬ 
ficult step to the Latin dixi; for although, in Greek* a 
final m is sometimes.entirely lost, and, for example, eSetl-a 
corresponds to the Sanscrit adikshum, and, in the accusative 
singular of phases ending with a consonant, a answers to 
the Sanscrit # «m (noBa, padam, padam); yet, in I*atin, the 
filial m of the Sanscrit has, in similar cases^always been 
retained ; for example, in the first person the blunt ter¬ 
mination of the secondary forms lias been, without excre¬ 
tion, maintained, in preference to the more full ihi of the 
primary forms ; thus, i flc&bam , dicam, dicer am, dixarim: and 
so it is liiglily^probable that, in the perfect also, dixhn 
would be said, if the first person was based on the Sanscrit 
active adiksham, and not on the middle. It is certain that, 
at the period of the unity of the languages, the abbreviated 
forms adih'shi could not as yet have existed, but for it, per¬ 
haps, adikshama or adikshamdm ( = c§etl-(XfArp>, see §. 471.). But 
even these forms conduct us more readily than *adiksham 
to the Latin dixi, since the first person singular in Latin 
has lost its termination exactly where another vowel stood 
after the rn. 

553. In the third person plural, the Latin dix&runt ap¬ 
parently corresponds to the Sanscrit and Greek adikshan, 
e8ei^au. It scarcely admits of any doubt, that the r lias pro¬ 
ceeded from s (as* is common between two vowels), ai)d 
that, therefore, in dic-f$runt for dic-sesmt (as eram, era, for 

esam, cso), tlifi auxiliary verb is twice contained, or is 

3 e 2 
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reduplicated, whether this form belongs to the San¬ 
scrit fourth formation, where a-yd-sishus has proceeded 
from a-yd-sishnnt, or, as is more probable, the third person, 
first on Roman ground, and after the aim and origin 
of the s of dic-si had been forgfojten, felt the necessity for 
being clearly invested with the verb substantive. This 
distinctness, however, subsequently became indistinct/' 
As regards this superiority of the third person plural 
to the other persons, it is in accordance with the phe¬ 
nomenon, that, ill Greek, criBc-aari/, ede-o-a-v, are used, but 
not cridc-ara-fxcv ; cndc-tra-rc, not ede-<xa-/xcv, cQc-aa-re. The 
short termination not forming a syllable may have favoured 
the annexation of the auxiliary verb: this ijeason, how- 
ever, did/-not exist in the middle passive ; heiiee, ctiOc-vto, 
not eriQe-<ra-c'To. The Prakrit regularly annexes, in the first 
pei'son plural of the present and imperative, the verb sub¬ 
stantive, without extending it to -the second and third 
person, as, irsarff yarlichhomha [mho froln snw ), “ we go/ 1 * 

551. To return to tjie Latin dh'Hrunf, we might, instead 
of it, expect dherunt, with short e, as i before r is readily 
replaced by ?: the long p, however, is just as .surprising 

* See p. 110; and'comp. Lassen Institution!'* Ling. P ‘tier., pp. 192, 
325 j Essai mr le Pali, p. 181: llofer I)a Prarr. Dial., p. 194. As Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen has, in this place, recognised the verb substantive, and been 
the first to-remark it, although it is in like manner represented only by 
a single letter, it is difficult to conceive why he prefers to recognise in the 
s, which, in scveraf Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin tenses, extends to all the 
persons of the three numbers, rather the old “everywhere" and “no¬ 
where,” than the verb substantive (Ind. Bihlioth. III. p. 70). Such con¬ 
tradiction must appear to me more flattering .than to hear that the verb 
substantive was so palpable in the ppxcs mentioned, especially in San¬ 
scrit, that it could not escape even the most short-sighted eye. I must 
certainly consider it honourable to me to have perceived so long ago as 
the year 181G that which astonishes Professor Lassen in 1830, whose 
acuteness has been so abundantly testified in .other departments of San¬ 
scrit philology. 1 
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as that of dic-e-bcim for dic-i-bam * and it may be added to 
what was remarked in §. 527., that the &. of legfi.-bam and 
that of legt-runt probably rest on- the same principle, 
that in both forms the originally short vowel has been 
lengthened, that the whole; might gain more power, to 
bear the appended auxiliary verb. From this principle 
may also be explained the Vriddhi increase of 
aks/tuipsffin, which does not prevent the assumption, that 
on account of the preponderating weight of the midtile 
terminations, this vowel., increase has been withdrawn,* in 
order not to make the whole too unwieldy. Remark the 
case already mentioned, that the- imperative termination 
fv did has preserved its full form only under the pro¬ 
tection of a* preceding consonant; and in the Gothic pre¬ 
terite all verbs which have a long vowel or diphthong 
in the root, and a part of those with a before a doubled 
consonant, on account of this powerful formation can bqjir 
the syllable of reduplication. # But if only powerful forms 
can bear certain burttons, it need not surprise us, if the 
language, in order to extend to ijts vocables the requisite 
capacity, introduces a lengthening of vowels, or diphthongi- 
zations, which have this object alone! It is probable 
that, in Sanscrit, a middle alrfo, with «U fpr i, corresponded 
to the abovementioned akxhd'tpsnm (§. 544.), and the abbre¬ 
viation may have commenced, through the re-acting in¬ 
fluence of the personal terminations of the middle, which 
were heavy at the time when no abbreviation existed—at 
a period when the language was no longer conscious that 
the great vowel fulness of akshdipmm was occasioned for 
this very reason, in nrdcp to afford a more powerful sup¬ 
port for the burthen of the auxiliary verb* 

555. The formation of the florist under discussion, *ifl 
spite of its wide diffusion in Greek and Latin, is, in San- 
scrit, of only limited use, and lfas # been retained only 
in roots in », sit, and h, without, however, "necessarily 
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belonging to those letters, or extending to all roots with 
these terminations, as before s they all pass into k. On 
account of the k, according to §. 21., the s of the auxiliary 
verb is changed into sh ,* and thus ksh of adiksham, ndikshi, 

‘1,1 shewed,” corresponds to the Greek and Latin x ( — ks) 
of e£e/£a, dixi* I annex a general view of the complete 
conjugation of the two active forms— *- 

SINGULAR. 

HrREEK. LATIN. 

e$eiK-cra, eSeiK-aa-wv, dk-si. 

etieiK-cra-s, . e^ctK-ao), dic-Ui-sli 

e^ciK-tre, eSetK-aa-To, dk-si-t. 

DUAL. f- 

adik-shd-va, *adik-sha- vahi, .... edciK-aar ficBov, .... 

adik-shu-inm,adtK-shd-tlidm, 1 edeU-aa-TOv, eSetK-aa-crdov, .... 
adik-sha-tdin, adik-shd-idm , a edciK-aa-Tiji/, eSctK-ad-adrjv, .... 

V 

PLURAL. 

r 

adik-sh d-ma, adik-shd-mahi, edeiK-cra-lxcv, e<$eiK-<rd-fieda, dic-si-mus. 
adik-sha-ta , adislc-sha-dhvamt cBeU-cra-re, edciK-cra-ade, dk-si-stis. 
ndik-sha-n, udik-sha-nfa , ehiK-cra-v , cBetK-aa-vTo, dic-se-runt. 

1 From adik-sha-uthdm. * From adik-sha-atxm. 

I 

556. As the Sanscrit, in its periphrastic formation of 

1 

the reduplicated preterite, of which we will speak more in 
detail hereafter, together with kri, “ to make,” applies the 
two roots of “ to be,” since choraydm-dsa, like chdraydm- 
huhhuva, signifies “ I ” and “ he stoleso the Latin, also, 

1 *1 

for its aorist perfects, has called in the aid both of FS 
and FU. From FU I lipve already, in my System of 
Conjugation, derived the syllable vi, ui , of ama-vi , audi-vi, 
ctftd mon-ui. I think, howeycr, I have been wrong in com- 

* The connection of \v v ith Sukiv/ui is unacknowledged: remark the 
mode of expression diets epusn. 1 r , '* 


sanschit. 

<idik-sha-m , ndile-shi, 
adik-sha-s, adik-sha-thds, 
adik-sh i-t, adik-sha-ta. 
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paring the v and u of vi, ui, with* the f of frn. It appears 
better, instead of rejecting the u of fui, to assume that the 
/ lias been dropped; just as in ihfo the d, in viginti, bis, 
bi (bi-pas), has been lost, or as, in Tongian, ua corresponds 
to the New Zealand dna, “ t*vo ” (= Sanscrit dva). # 

557. The u of tf)ui, according to the prevailing principle, 
ha? been changed between two vowels into v, but with a con¬ 
sonant preceding it is retained; hence amavi, audivi, con¬ 
trasted with monui. Fui found occasion for abbreviation in 
the incumbrance of the preceding principal verb, according 
to the same principle as that by which the first syllable of 
the Latin dccem, decim ( undecim, dundecim), has escaped the 
French contractions like douze, treizc, or as the d of the num¬ 
ber “ ten,” fn several Asiatic and Europcan-Sanscrit dialects, 
is weakened to r or L* 

558. The most convincing proof that in amavi, aurfivi, 
monui, is contained the verb substantive, is furnished by 
pofui ; for this form belongs to a verb, throughout .wkicll the 
combination with the v«rb substantive prevails. The tenses 
from FS, which are in use, select this root; thus, pos-sum 
(from pot-sum),' pot-cram, pat-era, pos-sim, pos-sem; but the 
perfect must betake itself to FU,fui; Fiencc j>ot-ui, for pat- 
fui, which would be inadmissible. Pof-fyi might have been 
expected, but the language preferred abandoning one of the 
irreconcileablb consonants; and it would be difficult for any 
one, on account of the loss of the/, to declare the form potui, 
contrary to the analogy of all the other tenses, to be simple. 
But if pot-ui is compounded, then the application of this un- 
mistakeable hint of the language with regard to mon-ui, uma- 
vi, audi-vi, se-vi, si-vi, mo+vi, is apparent of itself. We way 
observe, that this vi, also, ju^t as bam and runt { leg&-bam, ley$- 


* I*. 435, &c. From the same come the Mai. and Javan, las and Mal¬ 
divian 'loi qf forms like jifia-b-las (Mai.), rojfis (Jav.), ro-los (MaWiv.), 
“ twelve.” 
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runt,'Scripsd-runt), feels the necessity of being supported by. 
a long vowel; and hence, in place of the short vowel of sera, 
sutum, sino, situm, mo mo, mutum, exhibits a long one (com¬ 
pare §§. 527. 554.). 

559. In order that the perfects in ui, vi, may, from*their 
origin, appear as aorists, we must carry tyiek the simple fui 
itself to an aorist, and this is easily done. It is only necessary - 
to observe the close connection between fait and the Sanscrit 
and Greek aorist a-bhut, e^>G(r). Oij, account of its .personal 
sign t,fuit answers less to biibhuva,. nrifpvice, if the loss of the 
syllable of reduplication is admitted as readily as that- of 
the augment. I shall return hereafter to this subject 

560. The third Sanscrit aorist formation is distinguished 
from the second in this, that the auxiliary verb Is connected 
with the root of the attributive verb by means of a conjunc¬ 
tive vowel L Through the influence of this i the s is changed 
iyto sh, but is, at the same time, preserved from suppression 
in those .cases where the first formation, to avoid the accu¬ 
mulation of three consonants, drops the sibilant (see §. 543.). 
While kship, in the second person plural, exhibits akahdipta 
for akshdipda, from budli, “.to know,” conies, in the same 
person, abddh-i-sthd. On the other hand, in the third forma¬ 
tion in the second, and third person singular active, the sibi¬ 
lant is lost, and the conjunctive vowel is lengthened in com- 
pensfftion, as it appears to me, for this loss ; hence, ubbdh-i-s, 
“thou knewest,” abudh-i-t, “he knew,” in contrast with 
ahudh-i-sham, and all the other persons. I believe I per¬ 
ceive the ground of this isolation in this, that, as the second 
and third person singular have a simple s and t for their ter¬ 
minations, the retention of t the sibilant would occasion the 
forms abodhtksh .(euphonic for uhodhish-s), abodhisht; whence, 
according to a universal law' of sound (see §. 94.), the last 
consonant would have to be rejected. In ■ the case before us, 
however, the language preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, 
rather to give up the r auxiliary verb than the,personal <sign. 
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although, iu the imperfect, the case frequently occurs that the 
second and third person singular are of the same sound, be¬ 
cause they have lost their disting A ishing mark; hence, 
abibhar, avak, signify both “ thou didst carry,” “ thou didst 
speak,” and " he did carry,” V he did speak in the first case 
for abibhar-sh, aupk-sh (ft after r and k becomes sh), in the 
second for abibhar-t, avak-t. I annex the full formation of 
abudh-i-sham and its middle, with the remark, that the radical 
vowel in roots ending with a consonant receives Guna in the 
two active forms; while roots ending with a vowel, as in 4he 
fir.3t formation, have in the active, Vriddlii, in the middle, 
Guna; c. y. anuvisham , anavishi , from nu, “ to praise.” 


SINOULAJJ. 

abddli-i-sham, 
abddli-i-s, 
abddh-i-t. 


ACTIVE. 

mux,. 

abddh-i-shva , 

abddh-i-shtnm, 

aLkth-i-shldm, 


PLUnAL. 

abod/t-im/ima. 
abddh-i-sh ta, 
abddh-i-shns. 


u'jddh-i-shi, 
abddh-i-sti th as, 
ubddh-i-shl/ia, 


MIDDT.K 

abddh-i-sh rah abddh-irshmahi. 

ahddh-i -sh iU It dm, abddh-i-ddhvam. 
abddh-i-shdlum, abddh-i-sliala . a 


' According to the law of sound for abudisdhvain. 2 Regarding the 
rejection of n, see 451)., und compare Ionic forms like iretravara^ m 


561. The contrast of abddhis, abddh it, with dbddhisham 
and all other forms combined with the vej*b substantive is 
very remarkably in accordance with the phenomenon, that 
the Old Sclavonic preterite, in which we have recognised 
the fndo-Greek aorirt (see §. £55. m.), has likewise, iif the 
second and third person singular, dropped the verb substan- 

k 

tive, but retained it in all the other persons. But from forufs 
like SH-ftUlR abddhis, abddhil, the final consonant 

also, ih Sclavonic, must be dropped, because the Sclavonic ge¬ 
nerally, accortling to the conjecture expressed in §. 255. A, has 
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lost all the original final consonants; hence b»ah hAdi, “ thou 
didst wake,” answers to wsftx^abddh-i-s ,“ thdu didst know, 1 '* 
or “ didst awake”; m ah budi, “ he did awake,” to 
abddhit," he did know,” “he did awake”; and on the other 
hand, b^auCte, bud-i-ste, “ ye did awake,” to 'gratfq? nbodh- 
i-slila, “ ye did know,” “ ye did awake.” J annex the whole 
for comparison, in which, however/- the remarks of th& fol- . 
lowing paragraph are not to be overlooked. 


SINGULAR. DUAL 

f I 


• 

SANSCRIT. 

* * 

OLD SCLAV. 

SANSCRIT. 

OLD SCLAV. 

ubndli-i-slmm, 

btid-ikb , 1 

abudk-i-shvfi, 

bud-i-chdva . 2 

abbdli-i-s. 

btirl-i-. 

abudh-i-shtnm, 

bud-i-sta. 

abbdh-i-t, 

bi/d-i-. 

(d)bdli-i-shtdm, 

bud-i-sta. 

• 

PLURAL. 


i 

SANSCRIT. 

abddh-i-shma. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 

hud-i-khom? 


* 

abodh-i-s/itn, 

bud-i-ste. 


• 

abodh-i-shus, 

bii(l-i-sha. 



' Si#§. 255. m. 2 Sec §§. 255. m. 503. 


5(r2. The preceding comparison furnishes one of the 
fairest parallels which can be anywhere drawn between 
the Sanscrit and its European sister idioms. The agree- 
menlftif the two languages, however, if we gb back to their 
original forms, is not quite so perfect as might be at first 
glance believed. The i of the Sclavonic bud-i-kh is, for 
instance, in its derivation, different from the i of the Sanscrit 
abodh-i-sham ; for bud-i-ti, “ to wake,” does not correspond 
to the Sanscrit primitive verbs, - whence proceeds abddh-i- 
sham, but to the causal budbaydmi, “ I make to know,” 
* bring to consciousness” “wake”; on which account we 
have above compared (§. 447.) the second person present 
bud-i-s-i with bbdh-ayah-si, and in §. 505. identified the*middle 
i of bud-i-ti with the character aya of the Sanscrit ienth 
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clars, with which the causal forms'agree. In spite of this, 
the circumstance that the Sclavonic verbs in general retain 
their class syllables in the tense under discussion, produces, 
in the preterite, a remarkable similarity between such verbs 
as have i as the derivation vowel and the Sanscrit third for¬ 
mation of the aorist, although, in fact, the Sclavonic preterite 
belongs to the first Sanscrit aorist formation. Compare 
AA£ da-Jeh , “ I gave,” aacte da-ste, “ ye gave,” with San¬ 
scrit forms like andi-sham, andi-shta: ^ dd, “ to give,” fol¬ 
lows the fourth formation, but Vould form addsnm, addnta, 
according to the first. 

563. In the first person dual and plural the Old Sclavonic 
inserts between the auxiliary verb and the personal character 
an o , as a conjunctive vowel, so that in this respect du-kh-o-va, 
da-Jch-o-m, agree more with the Sanscrit second and Greek 
first aorist formation ( ndilcsh-d-vo , adiksh-u'jma, cBel£-a-jxcv) 
than with andhhva , nmVshma; but the o is not an old heredi¬ 
tary possession brought from,the East, but a subsequent in¬ 
sertion to avoid the combination khv, Jchm. The Servian, also, 
which has in its preterites (in the imperfect and in the so- 
called simple preterite) left the* sibilant of the verb substan- 
tive (wliei;e it lias not been entirely dropped) in its original 
form, lias kept free from the conjunctive rowel; as, iyrasmo, 
“ we played.” For the most part, the aorist, in Old Scla¬ 
vonic, is corrupted by the gutturalization of the sibilhnt in 
the first person of the three numbers. The relation to 
the Sanscrit in this manner becomes similar to that of the 
plural locative in hh to the Sanscrit in su or s/m, as in 
vdova-lch = fatMrw vidhcivd-su, “in the widows”; snokha-kh 
= *mmrnhd-m, “ in the daughters-in-law”: also similar 
to that of the pronominal' plural genitives in kh to the 
Sanscrit in sdm or shdm, so thgt *rli^ tye-kh, has the sarmfc 
relation to ifaj te-shu, in respect of its mutation and abbre¬ 
viation, as^bwl-i-kh has to abddh-i-shaffi. 

564. In the*third person plural, in £)ld Sclavonic, instead 
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of sha, khu also is used, but only in the case where the pre¬ 
ceding vowel is an a or * ye, and then both sha and khu (re¬ 
garding u from on see §.463.) are used at pleasure; e.g. 
m A 3 Ain A ma^asha, or ma^a^s? mo{akhu, “they anointed”; 
Yfoyjt byekhu or ntinA byeshu, V they were.”* 

565. In the second and third person singular, according to 
Dobrowsky, instead of the forms without termination, erding • 
with the class or root vowel, those in we she also occur. 
He gives, indeed, in his first conjugation (p. 524) from glago- 
lakh, “I spoke,” glagolu as second and third person ; but from 
mA 3 a % mn(akh, “ I anointed,” he gives MA 3 AWE mugaslie as 
second and third person, for which, in both persons, we find 
in Kopitar in A 3 a ma£a. Fram the special point of view of 
the Sclavonic we might easily fancy we saw the personal 
sign in the we she of MA 3 AWE magashe, “ thou didst anoint,” 
compared with.* the present maAeuih maskheshi, “thou 
anointest,” with the slight alteration of shi to she ; and then 
assume an unorganie transfer from the second to the third 
person, as our German sind has ma<fe its way, from its pro¬ 
per place, into the first person, or, in Old and Anglo-Saxon, 
the termination of the second person plural has been im¬ 
parted both to the iirst and third, and in the Gothic passive 
the third person plural has replaced both the second and first. 
But if, in the Old Sclavonic preterite, we have recognised the 
Sanscrit aorist and the euphonic law, which lias destroyed all 
original final consonants (§. 255. /.), we easily perceive; that 
the she of MA3ALUE ma^ushe, “thou didst anoint,” stands for 
shes, and that of m A 3 awe mafyishe, “he anointed,” for slid; and 


* The difference of writing the thi$,d person plural between Kopitar 
and Dobrowsky had escaped me in §■$. 463. and 465.; the former (Glago- 
lita, pp. 61,62) writes 111 A shy a, the latter, whom I have followed, wA 
sha. Though Kopitar, as I doubt not, is right, still the form sha, if it 
never occurs even, or very t rarcly, is so far the elder, as the y of sAya is to 
be considered <m unorganif prefix, ns in many other ferrite (sec §. 255. ».). 
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that tliis she(s), she(t), of the second *and third person rests on 
the Sans, .si's*, s it, of the abovementioned aksMipsis, akshiUpsit 
(§. 514). I do not say on aims, shat, 6f adUc-shas, adile-shat 
— cSeiK-aats, eSetK-a-e (p. 782); for although the termination 
of ma^Aiue mn^it-she is nearly identical with that of eSeiK-ae^ 
still the second person plural m A 3 ACTE magnate (not MA 3 AWETE 
mnfyizhfite) teaches us that the Sclavonic aorist formation be¬ 
longs to the Sanscrit first, not to the second ( = Greek first). 

566. I believe, too, that forms like the abovementioned 
biidi, “thou didst wake,” ‘lie di3 wake,” originally had aflo- 
tlier syllable she; thus biidi from btldishe; nese, “thou didst 
bear,” “he bore,” from neseshe; as in Servian all imperfects 
in the second and third person singular actually terminate 
in she. Butrin the said dialect the Sanscrit aorist^has split 
into two tenses, of which one is called in Wuk’s Grammar 
(translated by F.Grimm) “imperfect,” the*other “simple 
preterite.” The forme’’ carries the sibilant of the verb sub¬ 
stantive, in the form of m sh or c .s, through all the* persons, 
with the exception of till first person-singular and third plu¬ 
ral ; die latter has entirely lost it hi the singular, but exhibits 
it in the pjurul also, in the third person. I annex for com¬ 
parison tli v two tenses of nr^AM iyram, “I play,” in full. 


IMPKRPISCT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

tyra, ugraswu, 

. r 

tyrashe, tyraste, 
tyrashe, hjrau, 


SIMPLI5 PRHTIJRITIi 
SING. PLURAL, 

hyra, * hjrasm% 
ifjrn, tyraste. 
hyra, tyrushe. 


567. The Bohemian bas a remnant of the preterite 


* The sign ^ occiys, according to*Wuk, in syllables “in which the 
tone terminates roundly.” Remark that in the first, person singular and 
second person plural the sipiple preterite is distinguished from the imper¬ 
fect simply by tlfc absence of this tone. , 
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corresponding to the (Sanscrit aorist, in the tense desig¬ 
nated by Dobrowsky as the imperfect of the optative, in 
which bykh, which is 'distinguished from the Old Sclavonic 
byckh, “ I was,” only by a different form of the 
Radical vowel, in combination with the past participle byl; 
thus, hyl-bykh expresses the idea “ I vrfbre,” or “ would 
be.” If the participle preterite follow a second time'this 
byl-bykh, this forms the pluperfect of this mood, aiid bylbykh 
byl signifies “ I had been,” or “ would have been.” Com¬ 
pare the conjugation of byl-lnykh (feminine fjyln-bykh, neuter 
byltt-bykh), or rather that of bykh alone, with that of the 
Old Sclavonic byckh, “ I w r as.” 

BOHEMIAN. OLD SCLAVONIC. 




SI NO. 

PLURAL. 

SIN’fl. PLURAL. 

bykh. 

9 

Ifykhom, 

byekh, byckhum. 

bys, 

bysle, 

bye, byesle. 

by 

by, 

bye, byeshu ( byeshyn ) 


“ Remark.—The second person singular bys has? the 
advantage over the. Old Sclavonic bye of retaining the 
sibilant of the auxiliary verb, while in the third person 
plural, nt, in A byosfta has, in this respect, the advantage over 
by. , From the Bohemian, as our point of view, the s of 
bys can only mark a personal termination, partly as s in 
Bohemian actually expresses the second person. Accord¬ 
ing to that, however, which was previously remarked 
regarding the she which occurs in Servian, and occa¬ 
sionally, also, in Old Sclavonic, in the second and third 
person singular, it can admit of no doubt that the s of bys 
is identical with that of the second person plural, and that 
it has preserved the first, und not the second sibilant of 
Sanscrit singular persons. Thq, root £ bhu, ‘ to be,’ ac¬ 
cording to the first a#>rist formation, jvould, in ^he second 
person singular, fofni abhdushis, and, without Vriddhi, 
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abhushis, the middle part of which is contained in. the 
Bohemian bys." 

568. The Old Sclavonic dakh, “ I gave,” and analogous 
formations, remind us, through their guttural, which takes 
the place of a sibilant, of the Greek aorists cSuxa, edqxa, 
rjxa. That which,^n Old Sclavonic, has beconfe a rule in the 
first ’‘person of the three numbers, viz. the gutturalization 
of an original s, may have occasionally taken place in 
Greek, but carried throughout all the numbers. No con¬ 
jecture lies closer at hand, than Chat of regarding eBuxol a8 a 
corruption of eSuxra, whether it be that the <r has with one 
step passed into x, or that a x has placed itself beside the 
sibilant of the verb substantive, as in the imperfect eaxov, 
eaxc, in the old Latin future cscit, and in the imperfects and 
aorists in eaxov, caxofirjv, aaxov, aaxo/JLijv, as Btvcucaxe, xa\e- 
eaxov, xaXeaxcro, eA aaxe, SaaaaxeTo, ill wliitfJi the accession 
of the verb substantive is not to be overlooked, which there¬ 
fore is doubly contained in tliu forms in aa-axov, am-axofnjv. 
But in c$uxa, cdrjxa, tji&, it being pre-supposed that tlidy 
were- formerly cScoaxa, &c., only .the euphonic accompani¬ 
ment of the a would have remained, and thus nil criminal 

• • • ° 

eSmaa would have next become edoiaxa and then eda/ca. 
Perhaps, also, a k may have originally been prefixed to the 
a of the pre-supposed e$uxra, as in i-vv from avv = Sanscrit 
sam, “ with”; so that thus cSoixa would be /in abbreviation of 
e5u)£a, as perhaps a form xum preceded the Latin cam if it 
is akin to £uv, avv, sum. • 

569. The Lithuanian also presents a form which is 
akin to the Greek and Sanscrit aorist, in which, as ,it 
appears to me, k assumes* the $>lace of an original s; I 
mean the imperative, in which I recognise that Sanscrit 
mood which agrees with the*Greek optative aorist, a*ncf 
through which, therefore, the k of duk, “give,” dukite , 

“ give *ye M (Sanscrit tfdsidhvam, “ ye «nay give,” precative 
medial), is cofinected with the » of tllfe Greek eS<axa. But 
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if, tjien,. the k of e^ojkoc, edrjKa, rjica, has either, as I prefer 

to assume, directly, or through the medium of <tk or £, 

proceeded from cr* then there is no difficulty in deducing 

also the k of perfects like exa from <r, and therefore from 

( the verb substantive, although the Sanscrit in this sense 

refrains from* combining with the root as. But funda- 

mentally- all tenses have an equal claim to this r/?ot, to 

express the copula, and if, in Greek, imperfects like 

etifiiuv, and aorists like eBojv, in t|>o third person plural, 

combine with the verb “substantive, while the Sanscrit 

forms mladdm, addin , remain- simple ; and if, further, - the 

Greek dialectically combines the imperfect ectkov with the 

imperfects of attributive verbs, and the Latin here uses 

its bam, while the Sanscrit imperfects nowhere receive 
* • 

the verb substantive, it cannot surprise us if the Greek 
restores that i'll the perfect which the Sanscrit lias neg¬ 
lected. • The incumbrance of the root, which occurs in 
the perfect through reduplication, is not favourable to the 
reception of the verb substantive; and the Greek also 
admits the addition of the k only there where the . least 
difficulty exists, viz. after vowels and the lightest conso¬ 
nants, the liquids; thus, SeSuiKa, indeed iretptArjKa, EfpdapKa, 
EGTaiKm, ite(payKai but not ret vinca., Tteit\eKKa : but, in order 
to avoid the harshness of this combination, the #c of the 
auxiliary verb is changed to h, somewhat in the spirit of the 
German law for the mutation of sound,t and this, with the 
preceding tenuis or medial, is changed to an aspirate; 

* Regarding tlie reverse case, the transition of gutturals into <r, see 
§.501. 

t See §.87. In,the Malay-Polynesian languages, also, mutations of 
.tei\ucs into aspirates occur; for example, h for k and /for h. In the 
Madagascar, also, ts for £, as in German a instead of the aspirate of t ; as 
fatsi, “ white,” corresponding to the Malay piitih and Sanscrit pitta, “ pure,” 
of the same meaning. So* my Treatise on thp Connection of the Malay - 
Polynesian Languages with the Indo-European, Remark 13. 
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thus, rerutpa for rervma from Terwri-Ka, memKeya for nejcXeka ' 
from nSn\eKKa . On the other hand, in T-souiids the lan¬ 
guage has preferred dropping these entirely before #c, and 
leaving the k in its full right and possession; thus, c\JsevKa, 
menema for e^revSKa, memeidiea. The passive, on account c$ 
its heavy terminations, is less favourable to the reception of 
the rnxiliary verb. And as, together with cBtSocrav, eBoarav, 
no forms *BiBo(ravTo, eSoaavTo, exist, so to the active perfects 
in ku no passives in koqiou (or crapai, with the original sound 
preserved) correspond. It migHt, however, be assumed, that 
the i cr, which has remained in forms like r ereAeapat, eamacr- 
fiai, ijwcrpat, especially after short vowels, sometimes also 
after long ones (yKova/iou), is not euphonic, but belongs to the 
verb substantive; for it is assuredly treated precisely like 
the <r which takes the place of a radical 7-sound (exj/evcr-pat, 
ncnei<r-pai), and is only dropped before another <r (n&net- 
<rout rjKov-(rai). In verbs in v the v and a, in a certain me#- • 
sure, contend for the honour .of being retained: netpavapai 
would be an impossibility in the present state of the lan¬ 
guage but ne(pa-apat has obtained, currency in .preference to 

neebap-pat (as e^rfpappat and .others); while in the third 
* • • 
person ne<pav-Tcu has carried off the victory from meepa-arat, 

perhaps under the protection of ne<f>av-<ra*, which must gain 
the preference over necpa-crcrai, which would have been con¬ 
trary to all custom, and over ne<pa-crcu, in which the v would 
have been unnecessarily abandoned. The circumstance that 
verbs of this kind exhibit the <r also in tfce formation of 
words, before su,ffixes which begin with p or t (reAeapa, 
reXeartjq), is no argument against the opiuion that the <r in 
the perfect passive has more t[ian a euphonic foundation ; 
for without deriving such words from the perfect passive, 
still the custom of writing ap , jtt, which might have good 
foundation in the perfect passive, may have exerted an influ¬ 
ence on such forms, in which the a * before p and r can Qnlv 
appear as an idle or euphonic accompaniment. • 
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570. That aorist formation, to which, in my Sanscrit 
grammar, I have assigned the fourth place, is of less im¬ 
portance for comparison with the European cognate lan¬ 
guages, but deserves notice on this account, that it makes 
the verb substantive so broad that it cannot be overlooked; 

f* 

for in forms like ayd-sisharn, “ I went,” it receives the 
word in its broadest extent, and exhibits its radical cqpso- 
nants in a double form; and so in the other persons, with 
the exception of the second and tljird singular, in which 
wee have ay d-sis, agd-sii, for aydsik-s, aydsisht, on the same 
ground on which, in the third formation, are used abodkis, 
abddhit, completely passing over the auxiliary verb (see 
§. 560.). The full conjugation of ayds'isham is as follows: 


, SINGULAR. I)U AT.. 


PX.UHAJ.. 


ayd-cisjiam, ayd-sishva, ayd-sishma. 

\ 

ayd-sis , nyd-sishtam, ayd-sishta. 

ayd-sit, ayd-sishtdm, ayd-sishus. 

* ti 

‘571. This aorist formation is not used in the middle, 
or has fallen into disuse; probably because the broad 
form of the auxiliary verb accorded just as little with the 
heavier middle terminations, as in Greek the syllable 
tra of eBi'Bo-ora-v, eBo-aa-v, with the passive cBIBo-vto, cBo-vto. 
The active also, in Sanscrit, avoids this formation in roots 
which are encumbered with a final consonant, with the 
exception" of three roots in m : ram, “ to play,” nam, “ to 
bend,” yam, “ to restrain.” As, however, rn before s must 
pass into the very weak nasal sound of Anus vara (n), 
which, in comparison with other consonants, is almost 
nothing, the forms, therefore, aran sisham, anah-sisham, 
ayah-sisham, come, in respect fo the weight of the root, 
very near to forms like aydfisham. 

“Remark.—If it is asked, in what >Vay the language 
h'as .arrived at the form sisham, two modes of deriving it 
present thetnselves. * Either, as I have befort assumed, si 
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is a syllable of reduplication, and* sham (properly sain, the 
s of which, through the influence of a preceding /, becomes 
sh) the principal syllable; or sislwm was originally sasam ; 
sishva, sasva or sdsva ; and sishma, sasma or sdsma, &c.; 
and these forms have been developed from the second 
aorist formation, corresponding to the Greek first 
(see §., 535.); so that the verb substantive, which already 
existed accompanied by a, attached itself a second time, 
preceding the personj&l terminations (probably at a time 
when the auxiliary verb was no longer recognised *ns 
such); just as in Latin third persons plural, as serpsorunt 
from serpsesunt. From suva, sdma ( adikshdoa, adikshdma , 
cBclgapcv), would consequently next be formed sdsva, sdsma ; 



sastam, sasta. But subsequently, after the d and a of the 
first syllable had, in order to lighten the’weight, become 
i, the following s must have become sh ; thus, dual sishva, 
sishtam, sishtam, from sdsva, jsnstam, sastdm ; and, in the 
first and second porsoif plural, sishma, sishta, from sdsmh, 
sasta . The root sds, ‘ to .rule, 1 in some persons 

affords ira an excellent prototype or counterpart of this 

* • 

process of. corruption. It weakens, viz. before the heavy 
personal terminations beginning with mutes (not, however, 
before the weak v and m) its d to i, and must also change 
its final s info sh, and a following t, th, into t, th ; and 
exhibits, therefore, in the dual, sishtam, sishthdnf, instead 
of sustain sdstdm, in the plural, sislitha ior.sdsta. In the 
third person plurjtl the appended auxiliary verb under dis¬ 
cussion exhibits the termination ns for an] thus, aydsishus 
for aydsishart, as might *be expected according to *the 
analogy of adikshan, eSei^av. The replacing of the termi¬ 
nation vs by an is easily explained by considering that 
passes as a lighter* termination than an (§. 462.), and that, 
on account # of the doubling of the auxiliary verb,'occasion 

arises for lightening the word in e\spi*y other mannftr possible. 

3 r 2 
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The .root sds, too, which is so liable to be weakened, selects, 
in the third person plural of the imperfect, the termination 
us for an; thus aids-us, corresponding to the second 
person asish-ta. If, then, as I scarce doubt, the aorist 
form in si sham, &c., has arisen in this way, that the 
auxiliary verb has been re-attached to £tselr, being first 
simply combined with the root; then this form in prilTciple 
corresponds with the Ionic aorist forms like eXacraaKe (for 
y)\ol ere from ^Kacrar), Bacrda-Kero for uBdcraTo. The dropping 
of‘the augment in these aorists and similar imperfects is 
clearly occasioned by the new burthen which has been 
attached; and we might therefore, in Latin, also ascribe 
the dislodgement of the augment to the circumstance (or 
find it promoted thereby), that all imperfects (ind perfects 
(aorists) of attributive verbs, according to what has been 
before remarked, are. or were encumbered with an 
auxiliary verb (bam, si, vi, hi), or a syllable of reduplica¬ 
tion, either visible or concealed by subsequent contraction 
(cucurri, cepi). In the isolated aifil unsupported cram for 
&ram=yt TTCPT as am, the augment was laid aside by the 
simple abbreviation of the wnvel.” 

572. In Zend, those aorist forms which unite the verb 

substantive with <slie root, are of rare use, but are not 
entirely wanting. The only instance which I can cite is, 
however, the form mansia, “he spoke” (Vend. S. 

p. 132), n! middle of the first formation, corresponding to 
the Sanscrit amahsta, “ he thought,” from the root 

man, which, in Zend, has assumed the meaning: “ to 
speak,” and has also produced the substantive mah- 

thra," “ speech.” The frequently* occurring dasla . 

“ he gave,” is not, as might be imagined, an aorist, but is 
baSed as the imperfect on the Sanscrit adatta (from 
adad-ta for adadd-ta = eBtBoro), since, according: to §. 102. 
(end), the first t must fie changed info s. , * 

573. We* now pass on to those formation^ of the San- 
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scrit aorist, which are known, in Greek under the name 
of the second. Here belong, according to the arrange¬ 
ment of my Sanscrit grammar, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
formations. The fifth annexes the personal terminations 
direct to the root, and is distinguished from the imperfect 
only by the removal of class characteristics; thus as, in 
Greek,.^on/ is distinguished from eSi8c*v; so, in Sanscrit, 
addm is distinguished from adaddm (see p. 674): , and in 

Zend, where, too, this kind of aorist formation is in like 

• 

manner found, damn from dadhahm (fe~ 

garbing dh for d, see §. 39.). To the Greek caTtjv, ea-rrjg, 
L<TTt], correspond asthma, aslhds, ’HWTiT asthdt, 

in opposition to the reduplicated atishtham, atislithas, 
atishthut (see §. 508.). The relation of the Greejc cdrju to 
crldrjv corresponds to that of adhdrn to adadh/yn (from dhd, 

“ to lay, 11 “ to place. 11 The relation of flic Greek e<ffu-v, 
ctpu-s, to e(f)v-o- v, c(pu-e~s, uj>v-e, answers to that of 

the Sanscrit abhuv-am, “I was 11 (not abliu-m, see §. 437. 
Rem.); abhu-s, abliu-t, *fco abhur-a-in, nbhav-a-s, ubhav-a-i, 
since b/iu, as belonging to the first class, assumes, in the 
special tenses, an a, but withdraws it jn the aorist, as the 
Greek does its o, e. 

■ 

574. The Latin fui, which, like all perfects, according 
to what I have before remarked (see §§. 546. &e.), I re- 
gard as originally an aorist, is remove/1 from the cor¬ 
responding form of the Sanscrit and Greek, by* the as¬ 
sumption of a conjunctive vowel i, and thus corresponds 
to the sixth formation; hence fu-i-sti * for abhii-s, e-Qv-s, 
or rather for the Sanscrit middle form u-bhu-thds; for 
although the fifth formation is not used in the middle, 
and no add-tn, as -thd-ta, adhd-ta, correspond to the Greek 
cBo-to , cara-To, ede-ro, still it may be presupposed that they 
were originally in use. In the third person, fu-i-t stands fo.r 

— - • ~ , - * 

* Respecting the s a\\fn~i-sti^fu-i-stts, see §. 549. 
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abhu-t, ttfiv ; in the plural, fu-i-mus for abhd-ina, e<pv-/jiev ; fu- 
i-stis for abhii-ta, cfpv-re. If this aorist fprmation were em¬ 
ployed in Sanscrit in the middle also, the first person 
singular would be abhuv-i* and, without euphonic permu- 
, tation of sound, abhu-i. To the former corresponds the 
obsolete fuvi; to the latter, fn-i. I 'do not, however, 
place any weight on this surprising accordance''; for 
although fui is based on a middle form (the m of abhuvam 
would probably have been retained, see §. 431.), still it is 
certain that, in Sanscrit, the termination of the first 
person singular middle, before the -division of languages, 
had not yet fallen into the abbreviated condition in which 
we now see it; and, according to the analogy of the pre¬ 
supposed third person, abhu-tu, ubhu-ma (from abhumam or 
-mdm, see §, 552.), must have existed in place of abhuv-i. 
I do not, therefore, regard the i of fu-l as identical with 
the Sanscrit i of the pre-supposed abhuri, but as identical 
with the conjunctive vowel l • of fu-i-sti, fu-i-t, &c. Conse¬ 
quently, the form fu-i is entirety deficient in a personal 
termination, just as present forms like veh-o = mth-d-ini. 

575. The sixth Sanscrit adrist formation is distinguished 
from the fifth simply by this, that the personal terminations 
are united with the root by a conjunctive vowel a, and this a 
is treated in conjugation exactly like the class vowel of the 
first and sixth class (§. 109 a . 1.). This aorist, therefore, is 
distinguished from the imperfect of the first class simply by 
the withdrawal* of the Guna; e. g. the imperfect of ris/i, “ to 
injure,” class 1, is ar$sh-a-m (= araisham), and the aorist 
cifish-a-m. We have, therefore, here the relation of the 
Greek eAenr-o-v to the aorist cKvn-o-v, which is without 

■ f The common rule would lequirc abhuvi (with a short a), but bhu has 
this property, that before vowels it becomes bhuv: hence, in the first per¬ 
son singular, abhvv-am , and in the third plnral abhvv-mi; in the first and 
third person singular of ftie reduplicated preterite babhuva stands irregu¬ 
larly for bubhav-a. • 
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Guna. From bud/i, “ to know,” class 1, comes the imperfect 
abudli-a-m ( — abandh-a-m ), and the aorist abudh-a-m, just as, 
in Greek, from e<peuy-o-v opposed to e.(pvy-o-v. 

57G. In the Sanscrit sixth class, which has a as its class 
vowel in common with the first, but docs not admit of Gun) 
in the special ten&es, which would have to be withdrawn in 
the aor»st, the formation under discussion is possible only in 
a small number of irregular verbs, which, in the special 
tenses (see §. 109 a . 1.) : nsert a nasal, and again reject it in 
the aorist, as generally in the common tenses. Thus Up, 
winch has been repeatedly mentioned, “ to smear ” (compare 
aAen/ico), forms, in the imperfect, ulimpam , and in the aorist 
ulipnm. Another form of this kind is afiipam, “ I did cut 
off,” in contradistinction to alumpcim (compare the Latin 
rumpn, rupi, rupturn). The same is the relation of Greek 
aorists like tAafiov (Sanscrit labh, “.to take ), I'xaBov, cA«6ov, 
to their imperfects efi'xpfiavov, c%dvBavov, cAavQavov, only 
that these, besides the inserted nasal, have also another exter¬ 
nal addition, which is ^likewise rejected, as, in Sanscrit, flic 
fifth and ninth classes reject their intermediate syllable nu, 
no. As t.o the imperfect amk-nav-ctm and the aorist asafe-a-m, 
which, in. Sanscrit, come from safe, “ to* be able,” class five, 
these two forms stand in a relation to one another similar to 
that in which the Greek passive aorists c£vyt]v, cjxlyyv, 
eTtayrjv, stand to their imperfect actives^ e^cvyvuv, eplyvvv, 
enrjyvvv; and as for the imperfect dfcWt-nu-m, and the aorist 
aklis-a-m, which come from kli's , class nine^this corresponds 
exactly to the relation of the Greek eBap-vrj-v to eBap-o-v. 
From svid, “to sweat,” class four, come the imperfect asvid- 
ya-m, and the aorist asvid-a-m here the relation is similar 
to the correspondence of an aorist cfiaKfro:’, in Tjreek, to the 
imperfect cfiaKAov, it being p^e-supposed that the gc-nfi na¬ 
tion of fldAAoo * is the consequence of an assimilation (see 

• 

* If wc assulhe in j3a\\<» the mutgtion df an original tenuis to its 

• middle 
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§. 50}.), and that therefore /0dAAco has arisen from fiaKyco, 
as aWos from a\yo$. 

577. In roots which end with vowels this aorist forma¬ 

tion is, in Sanscrit, little used, and where it occurs the 
Radical vowel is rejected before the vowel of conjunction, 
with the exception of ^ri and of which the former 

becomes ar, the latter ir; e.g. asar-a-m, ajir-a-vh.f ronl 

sri (originally sar), “to go,” ^ jri (properly jar, jir), 

“ to grow old,” asD-a-m, from svi, * to grow.” Roots in 

n affftd u do not occur in this aorist formation; otherwise 

from bhu, “ to be,” if it followed this formation, amT In 

like manner rejected its vowel, would come abham, abbas , 

abb at, which would approach the Latin bam of ama-bam 

very closely; or, if the u were not rejected, bin, according 

to §. 571, was changed into uv, or, according to the general 

law of sound, into uv, then, in respect to the conjunctive 

vowel, in the third person singula*’ the Latin fn-i-t, and, 

in the first person plural, fuvi-mus, would have the same 

relation to abbnv-a-t, abhuv-a-rna, of abhiiv-a-t, abbu.v~6.-ma, 

that, as above (§. 507.), irh-i-t, vch-i-mus have to vak a-ti , 

/ 

vah-6-rnas. 1 

578. In Zend it is hardly possible to distinguish every¬ 
where with certainty the aorist formation under discus¬ 
sion from the imperfect, at least not in examples of the 
kind like the frequently-occurring zanat, “he struck.” 
This form 1- may be regarded as an aorist, because the root 

ban, to which the Zend zan (for which also jan) 
corresponds, belongs to the seconil class; $nd therefore, in 
tin? second and third person singular, the imperfect forms 


medial, as, vice versa, in IIY0 =<WA, “ to know," a tenuis stands in place 
of a medial, then /3aAA<a would be referable to tlic Sanscrit root pad, whence 
padyc, “ I go” (middle), assuming a causal meaning. As regards the 
weakening of the d to l, lJAAsinswers, in this respect, to the Prakrit pul. The 
same may be said of iraWu, where the initial sound presents no difficulty. 
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ahan for ahans, ahant, according to §. 94. In Zend,, also, 
this root prevails chiefly in the second class. We find in 
the Vend. S. p. 158. &e. repeatedly jainti, “he beats,” also 
zaintf (p. 157, perhaps erroneously for zainti, or it is a 
‘middle) ; but at p. 177 we find according 

to the first class, and therefore qeAyAs$ zonal also may be 
allotted to the first class, and regarded as the imperfect. 
But although zonal should be explained as belonging to 
the class to which this verb is principally referable, it 
may be still regarded as the imperfect, and, in fact*as 
following the analogy of the Sanscrit arddat, “ he 

wept,” and the Zend qoxsw^jj on hat, “ he was” (see §. 532.). 

579. The Sanscrit seventh aorist formation is distin- 
guislied from the sixth by a syllable of reduplication pre¬ 
ceding the root, and therefore answers the Greek 
aorists, as t%refjjvov, eirc(ppa§ov, exe/s^ero, and such as have 
dropped the augment, es tctukov, iteirtOov. We have already 
adduced above (§. 54v>) Latin perfects like cucurri, tutudi, 
mini, and remarked, tflat such as ripi, freyi, feci, and pro¬ 
bably also such as le.yi, fddi, stuV/i, vidi, fay), (if in the 
latter the length of the vowvl is not to be regarded as 
compensation for an s, which has been dropped after the 
filial consonant of the root,) contain a eoneealed redupli¬ 
cation (see §§. 547, 5-ls). The Sanscrit opaptom, “ I fcllf (*), 
for apapatam, from pot, “to fall,” corresponds exactly to 
the above-mentioned Greek c-napvov in its entire 'structure, 
and therefore, also, in the rejection of the. radical vowel. 
While the Greek reduplicates this root in the present and 
imperfect, and withdraws the reduplication in the aorigt, 
so that the Doric eirtrov (commonly ewecroi/) has the Same 
relation to eitenrov that eSu>v, edrjv, earyv, ha\£ to eSi'Btov, 
ertdrjv, lortjv, the Sanscrit, with this verb, adopts the reverse 
method, and opposes to the imperfect apatam an aorist 


* See fny lesser Sanscrit Grammar, §. 382., Rem&rk. 
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apaptam. The Greek imperfect, therefore, iirntTov, corre¬ 
sponds most surprisingly with this aorist apaptam, and the 
Greek aorist citerov with the Sanscrit imperfect apatam. 

580. In Sanscrit all verbs of the tenth class follow this 
.seventh aorist formation, and, what is the same, all causal 
forms, for these are in their formation identical with the 
tenth class. And here the rhythmical law is valid,’ that 
either the syllable of reduplication, or the base-syllable, 
must be long, whether by natural * length of the vovVel or 

i 

bjP position, as in apaptam. Both kinds are often at will 
admissible in one and the same root, but in most case? the 
use of language has exclusively decided for one or the 
other kind, and, in fact, most frequently for the length of 
the syllable of reduplication ; e. y. from ul, “ to make,” 
comes ausik'rn or asisilam; from chur, “to steal,” comes 
ach'&chnrn m. ' 

581. Besides the verbs of the tenth class and causal 

forms, as the above-mentioned apaptam, and some others 
to be given in the following paragraphs, only four other 
roots ending with a vowel belong here, viz. sri, “ to go,” 
svi. to grow, to go, dr a, to run, .sir?/, to hear, 

snu, “ to flow,” ^ whence aZisriyam, asmuyam, < l dudravam, 
asusruvam, aswsndbam. 

582. I have already remarked (§. 548) that unesam, 
“ I went to ruin,” from nas, in my opinion contains a 
concealed syllable of reduplication, and has arisen from 
ananisam (for ananas-a-m ) by rejection of the second n; 
and, moreover, that Latin perfects like -cepi rest on the 
same principle. In 'iT4\MM v avocham, also, “ I spoke,” I 


< * These two roots may be originally identical, as semi-vowels are easily 

interchanged (see §. 20.), and the'Latin crcs-co may be referred to one or 
the other. 

t This is connected with sru, “ to flow,” by the affinity the*liquids : 

* ^ 
compare the Crreek vem, vtu-aopat ; pew, pev-<ropai. 11 
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recognise a reduplication, though it appears that the 6 is 
only an alteration of the a of the root. The root vach 
has, however, a tendency to suppress its radical vowel and 
vocalize its v: hence, in the participle present, ukta, 
and in the plural of the reduplicated preterite nch-i-ma, 
from u-ucliima. * v If, then, it is assumed that in the aorist 
formation under discussion the root vach has been con¬ 
tracted to uch, then vdch may very satisfactorily^ be de¬ 
duced from va-uch lVfl* vuvach. The syllable of redupli¬ 
cation, therefore, has in this form, with regard to gra^ty, 
carried off the superiority over the base-syllable, in 
forms like acliuchnram, “ I stole.” Whether the Zend 
£ vaochhn, “ I spoke,” the third person of which, 

vaachat, occurs very frequently, is identical with the San¬ 
scrit avdchum , and therefore, in like manner* reduplicated, 
cannot be decided with certainty,*for this reason, that, as 
Burnouf has shewn, the Zend has a tendency to change 
an a, through the influence of a preceding r, into 6, and 
thus to make it more fiomogeneous- to the nature of the* ?:; 
but, according to §. 28., an a is prefixed to the b 6. A pre¬ 
sent middle, also, vaflclid, occurs in Zend*, and a 

potential* (optative) vadchoit (Vend. S. p. 163), 

which might, however, also be regarded as aorist of the 
potential, from the root radii. 

583. In arandham, also, “ I injured,”. “ l slew,” I think 
I discover a reduplication,^ assuming an exchange of the 


* Vend. S. p. 83: tat vachu raochc, “ this speech I speak.” Or should 
va6chc be considered a reduplicated preterite ? It is certain that A«quctil 
is wrong in regarding it as the imperative, and trflnslatin^the passage by 
“ prononctiz him cette parole." m • 

t This root may b® akin to vadh, ,f to beat,” “ to slay ” (see §. 20.), to 

which A. Henary has referred the Latin laedo , which, therefore, would be 

0 * 

also connected with radh y ffaA stands nearer ft the latter, ns r and l are 
almost ident'cal.* 
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liquids; thus, arandham for arardham, from araradham, as 
apaptam from apapatam. With regard to the exchange of 
the r for n, it may be proper to advert to the Tongian 
nima, “ five,” in opposition to rima, lima, of the dialects 
pear akin. Observe, also, that in the intensive forms 
chanchal and ^sRijT. chanchur* the nasal of the syllable 
of reduplication is the representative of the l and *• of the 
root, just as of the p of the Greek TripirXypt, ’m'pTrprjpt, where, 
therefore, p for K stands in the reverse relation of the 
La an flare for the Sanscrit xrt dirndl 

584. In verbs which begin with a vowel in Sanscrit, 
in this aorist formation, the whole root is twice employed, 
and the first time, indeed, uniting the radical vowel with 
that of the augment, according to the principle of §. 530, 
in accordance,, therefore, with the Greek aorists with Attic 
reduplication, as yyayov iopopov. The Sanscrit, however, 
requires, in the second position of, the root, the lightest 
vowel of all, i, as the representative of all the rest. Not 
only, therefore, are i and the diphthong e (a 4- i) shortened 
to ?, and from {day (causal from id, “ to praise,”) dididam 
formed, but a : and a also are weakened to i, after the 
principle of Latin forms like telhji, vmlimjo, where the 
encumbrance of the root by the syllable of reduplication or 
the preceding preposition is the oeeasion of the vowel 
being weakened. Hence, in Sanscrit, from a toy (causal 
from at, ‘ to go,”) comes the aorist dtilam, and from dpay 
(causal from dp, “ to reach,”) dpiparn, with which the 
Latin adipiscor for adapiscor may be compared, and the 


* From chalpchar: sec lesser Sanscrit Grammar, §§. 506. 507. 

' t.Pott (Etym. Forsch. II. G90.) properly derives the Lett, dunduris , 
“hornet,” from dur-t, “to stick”; It has, therefore;in the repeated sylla- 
ble.lilcewise an exchange of liquids : thus, also, the Greek SevSpov is to be 
derived from Septyov, and &akin to 8pv< and tin Sanscrit dmma , “ tree ” 
(compare Pott," II. 235.). ' , , 
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Greek reduplicated forms driTaKku), dvtvrjpt, omitrevu, for 
araraAAw, ovovypt, oTroTtreua (compare Pott. II. 690.). And 
g- y, also, and gr it, and the diphthongs in which u is con¬ 
tained, are changed into i ; hence dundidam from unday 
(caus. of und, “ to make wet,” compare Latin unda\ 
Atminam from uit,. class ten, “to abate.” It was first from 
these formations, and the analogous forms of desideratives, 
that I perceived that the weight of the u is borne less 
readily by the language than that of the i ; for otherwise 
it would not he replaced by i in syllables, where the whole 
attention of the language is directed to make them as 
light as possible. But in the whole of Sanscrit Grammar 
no other case exists where u, to lighten the syllabic weight, 
becomes i : * for while in roots beginning with a consonant 
desideratives in the syllable of reduplication weaken a 
radical a to / (e. <j. pipatjsh from pat,“ to cleave,”), u remains 
unaltered ( yin/uts , from yndh, “ to struggle,”), which servos 
as a proof that it is Hghter than a, because, were ic liea- 
vier than a it would Have a better right to be changed 
into 


585. In roots Miich end with two consonants, of which the 
first is a liquid, this is rejected, in order tlic more to relieve 
the weight in the base syllable* but it is retained in the syl¬ 
lable of repetition; hence above (§. 584.), dundidam, for dun- 
dundam; so, dlso, drjijam for dr jar jam, from arj , class ten, 

“ to earn.” According to this principle, in Latin also, pungo t 
if encumbered by reduplication, loses its nasql; thus, pupugi, 
not pupungi. The loss of the nasal in tetigi, tutudi, sur- 

41- 

prises us less, because in these verbs it in general belongs 

less strictly to the root, and is .dropped also in the supine 

and analogous formations. But if, in Sdnscritf^the first of 

two final consonants is a mute, and the second a sibilant, theti 

the syllable of repetition receives only the first of the two 

• 

consonants,' and the base-syllable retails them both ; as from 
ikshuy (causal*from iksh, “to see”), oomes dichilcsham, for 
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dikiksham or dikshiksham* This principle is followed by 
the Greek aXaXKov, for which, according to the principle of 
the abovementioned dundidam, oKkclkov, or, with the aug¬ 
ment, fj\Ka.Kov would be used. 

586. In the few verbal bases which, exclusive of the cau- 

f 9 

sative affix ay, contain more than one syllable, the Sanscrit 
receives, in the syllable of repetition, only as much as can be 
contained in one syllable; as from avad/rir, class ten, “ to de¬ 
spise, 11 t comes dv-avadhiram. The Qreek follows the same 
principle in forms like d.X-^Xt(f)a, ay-fjycpKa, 6p-u)pv%a. 

587. The Zend supplies us with an excellent aorist form 
of the seventh formation, which has been already several 
times mentioned, and which was first brought to light by 
Burnouf, viz. xsttfyjf)?? 1 ?) un/nidusha, “thou gr>jwest” (see 
§. 469.), from the root rudh , “ to grow,” which, in the Sanscrit 

mh, has preserved of the dh only the aspiration. With 
respect to the length of the syllable of reduplication this 
form ansvvers to those in Sanscrit like achuchuram (see 
§. 580.). The initial u of xs^j^fipyururudusha is regarded 
above (§. 518.) as the representative of the a of the augment, 
through the assimilating influence of the u, of the following 
syllable. But it now appears to me more correct to recog¬ 
nise, in the initial vowel of the form spoken of, only the ori¬ 
ginal accompaniment of the augment, which has been dropped, 
and that, therefore, from ardrudhusha, by the retro-active influ¬ 
ence of the*# of the second syllable, next arose aurumdhmha, as, 
in §. 46., I have endeavoured to derive m»9)mw haurva from 
the Sanscrit sarva, through the euphonic influence of the v ; 
and as the base word dtharran, “ priest,” in the weak cases, 
in which the final syllable van ia contracted to un, adds, 


* Gutturals in the syllables of .repetition are always replaced by pa- 
latals. 

t 1 explain ava as the proposition which has grown up with the base, 
and regard the«termination as akin to dhyai, “to think,” Jhira, “sage.” 
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through the influence of the u of thirf syllable, a u to the pre¬ 
ceding a, thus athaurun ,* from which, by dislodging the a, is 
formed the more common nthurunA as for the Sanscrit 
taruna, “young,” we find in Zend both tauruna and turuna. 
The u of the penultimate of ururuhdh-u-sha corresponds to 
the conjunctive voyel a of Sanscrit forms like achuchur-a-s, 
achuchur-a-thns, and maydiave proceeded from a by an assi¬ 
milating influence of the u of the preceding syllable. If the 
older a had been retained, we should then find, according to 

§. 56 a .), ururudhmho. 

' ■ 


THE PERFECT. 

588. It has been already remarked, that that Sanscrit 
preterite which agrees in form with the Greek perfect is, 
according to its signification, not a perfect, but^is most fre¬ 
quently used*in the sense of the.Greek' aorist (§.513.). 


* I find the initial a of the gtrong cases abbreviated in the examples T 

have before me of the weak cases. The strong cases change the proper 
theme dtharvan to athraran; hence the nominative athrava (Vend. S. 
p. 5.5). Without transposition, an < y , or some other auxiliary vowel, must 
have been inserted between the r and ?:, because r can neither stand at the 
end, nor in combination with % consonant. . 

* Thus Vend. S. p. 6.5, the genitive athnruno , and p. 234 twice, the 
dative athurune: on the other hand, p. 05, Z. 13, the accusative piurnl 
athauru-na 1 1 s-cha . The view I now take of the plwmomcnon under dis¬ 
cussion differs from that in §. 46. in this, that I there represented the u of 
the second syllable of athurun as proceeding directly fcom the a of the 
original form, in consequence of an assimilation, while I now regard it as 
a remnant of an, and look upon the a no longer as a prefixed vowel, but 
as the original one, by the side of # which a u has been placed through the 
influence of the u of the following syllable; as frequqptly hajjpens with an 
», through the influence of a following^’ or y (see §. 41.). I fully agree 
in this point with the opinion expresscd»by Burnouf in his review of the 
First Part of this book ("Journal des Savans, 1833, in the separate impres¬ 
sion, p. 8)f where, also, the Zend aurvat , “ horSe,”.is in this way .compared 
with the Sanscrit aivan. 
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Our German- unparaplirased preterite, whicli, in its origin, 
coincides with the Greek perfect and Sanscrit reduplicated 
preterite, has likewise renounced the perfect meaning, 
but in Gothic represents both the Greek imperfect and 
the aorist, as well as the perfect, and, in the earliest Old 
High German authorities, besides these' tenses, the plu¬ 
perfect. In the ninth, and, as Grimm remarks, perhaps 
so early as the eighth century, begin the circumlocutory 
forms of the perfect by the passive participle with tlie 
auxiliary verb habon, and, in neuter verbs, with the verb 
substantivfi, in which respect we must advert t»V the 
practice of the Sanscrit language, in expressions like 
gala smi (for yataa a ami), “ irh bin gogmigon," “ I went” 
(see §. 513.); as also to the circumstance, that, in the forms 
in tavnl (tavnnf), the idea of possession is contained, 
and that vktavcm asmi, “ r/m,” properly nfbans, “ I am 
gifted with having said 11 (therefore “ having said”) (see 
§. 513.). The Old High German uses, beside the verb 
corresponding to our habon, also organ, which has the same 
import, for its paraphrase of the perfect; in the indica¬ 
tive, only in the plural; but, in the conjunctive, in the 
singular also (see Grimm, IV. 149). 

589. As regards the formation of the German unpara- 
phrased preterite, the Gothic has, in the strong conjuga- 
tion, under certain circumstances, regularly preserved the 
reduplication, which, from the earliest period, belongs to 
this tense; viz. first, in all verbs (their number is, it must 
be allowed, but small) which have a long vowel in the 
root (not, perhaps, merely in consequence of a Guna in 
the'present, and the forms thereto ^belonging) ; secondly, 
in those verbs .which exhibit unchanged, in the present, 
an a long by position ; as* from the roots sUp, “ to sleep,” 
vo, “ to blow ” (Sanscrit vd), hnit, “ to be called,” auk, “ to 
increase,” /aid, “to» fold” (present falda), the first and 
third person singular are saiztep, vaivd, ' haihait , aiauk, 
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faifatth (for faifald, see §. 93 a .) Tile form saiztep (regarding 
z for s, see §. 86. 5.) stands so far isolated, as all other 
verbs, which exhibit an e in the present, replace this 
in the preterite by o. They are the following: i$ka, 
“ I touch,” tail ok, “ I touched,” grHa, “ I weep ” (Sanscrit 
krand, “ to wcqjj ”), gnigriit, “ I wept,” Uln, “ I leave,* 
laildt. “ I left,” flcka, “ I lament ” (Latin plango), faiflok, 
“ I lamented,” rdda, “ I advise,” rairdth, “ I advised.” 
This chan ire of the vowel cannot surprise us, a/ d and d 
are the common representatives of the original long d 
(see §. 69.), as, in Greek, e and o are the usual* representa¬ 
tives of the short a: tail ok, therefore, has the same relation 
to telco , that, in Greek, rerpofjy'K has to rpe^co, \e\onca to 
Kct7ro>, TtcTt^ida to TTCidui ; or, more strictly, as epptaya to 
prjyvu/ju ; for in Greek, both rj and w are representath'es of the 
long a. I believe that the reason of *lii3 exchange of 
vowels in both languages is to be found in this, that 
the quality of O is heavier than that of E, and thart the 
tense under discussion^on account of its being encumbered 
with reduplication, feels a necessity to appear heavier in 

its root than the unencumbered present; as also, in Gothic, 

^ , * 

the reduplication has in general maintained itself only in 
roots of strong construction.? 

o • 

590. Vahsya, “I grow” (Zend ues, “to grow”), 

from the root vnhs, with the character of the Sanscrit 
fourth class (see §. 109 a . 2.), and standa, ,f I stand,” are the 
only verbs which, notwithstanding that they exhibit in 
the present an a long by position, have nevertheless per¬ 
mitted the reduplication to disappear. They form, in the 
first and third person singular preterite, vdhs, sloth. . 'flu; 
dropping of the class sj liable ya of mhsya J f regular, as 
this syllable belongs only to the special tenses (see §. 1Q9'\ # ). 

___ m 

~ • 

* I hereby retract the conjecture I formerly made that the a wljich 
follow/the n>ot of the Greek perfects cxercists an influence in changing 
the e of the rooWVocalismus, p. 40). , 

3 G 
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In this respect, therefore, vohs has the same relation 'to 
vahsya, that, in Sanscrit, nandsu has to nasydmi, “ I go to 
ruin”; and the 6 of vohs and stdth corresponds as the 
regular long vowel of the a (see §.69.) to the Sanscrit a of 
forms like nandsa. While the Old High German con¬ 
trasts with its present stantu a' preterite stuont (see 
§. 109 h . 1. p. 112) stdth, which has abandoned the unorganic 
nasal of stnnda, presents, moreover the irregularity that 
the thy which, according to §. 93 a ., has assumed the place 
of fche d, is preserved also in the .terminations which are 
annexed; thus, first person plural, sthdthum for stodnnj, as 
the analogy of hauth, hudum, from the root bud, would 
lead us to expect. 

591. The difficulty that, in Gothic, there arf,. two verbs 
with a radical a in the present, wfiicli, in spite of their 
length by position, have nevertheless lost the reduplication 
of the preterite, is again, in a certain degree, obviated by 
the existence; of two preterites, which have preserved the 
reduplication without their vowels .being long naturally or 
by position ; viz. hailuih, “ I hanged,” faifnh, “ I seized ” 
(present ha ha, faha). But }f it is considered that these 
verbs, in the other German dialects, have really length by 
position, and probably originally had it in Gothic also, 
the violation of the proposition expressed above, that the 
reduplication is borne in Gothic only by roots with long 
syllables, * appears, through this consideration, less im¬ 
portant.* 

* In Old High German the preterite is hiany, Jiang (hianc,Jianc), which 
woulcblead us to expect a present hunt/u,Jcnyu , for which, however, occur 
hahu, fCihu, ihf-^itive hChan, fdhan. Graff gives only to the former a long 
?■» to the latter a short one; but the quoted examples confirm also the 
length of the former, not by circumflex or doubling of the a. It is highly 
probable, however, that the same quantity belongs to both verbs: thus 
they, are either hahan and tfahan, or hdhan and fdhan. As. + hey have no 
preterite, if the length of the a is not proved, it cannot bef decjdcd from the 
* point 
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592. J. Grimm first acutely remarked, that the ojther 

German dialects, in those classes of verbs which in Gothic 

clearly exhibit the reduplication, continue it in like 

manner, although scarcely perceptibly. The syllables of 

reduplication lose the appearance of a syllable of redupli-, 

cation, when the* •following syllable is either quite passed 

over, or only loses its consonant, and unites its vowel with 

that of the syllable of reduplication. The former is the 

case in some Sanscrit desiderative forms, as lips, pits (Lat. 

Sanscrit, Greek; §. 490.), for which, according to rule, we 

shoal J have Maps, pi pats'* wherefore it appears to me 

far more proper to assume the suppression of the second 

syllable, than that of reduplication, together with the 

chang-e of of into i, for which no reason at all could exist, 

® * % # 
because the form would have been already sufficiently 

weakened by the suppression of tl^e syllable of reduplica¬ 
tion. A simple consonant is suppressed in the Greek 
yivopat from yt-yvopat, which is, however, itself an. abbrevi¬ 
ation of ytyevopat : nforeover, in- the Sanscrit aoriSt, 
anesa.n ( — anaisam ) from anamspm , and, in the Latin 
perfects analagous with it, as •rdpi (see §. 548.): finally, in 
the Old High German preterites, as hialt (our hiclt) from 
hihull, for which, in Gothic, futihoM. • 

593. It must, perhaps, be regarded as a dialectic peculia¬ 
rity in Gothic,* that the syllable of reduplication has always 
ai.. It was the custom, perhaps, at flic time wliefl all Gcr- 

point of view of the Old High German, whether they arc to he allotted to 
Grimm’s fourth class (with long a in the present), or to the seventh (with 
short a in the present). The Middle High German hithe, vii/ie, brrhnst, 
twhrst, preterite hie , vie (for hteh, viek), speaks in favour of the fourth 
class, to which they are ascribed” by Grimm also, Vj;o wmlcs halm, film. 
In Gothic, then, instead of the cxisting'fiaha, fuhn, we should expect hi,hn? 
fcha , as slcpa, leta , answering to the Olct High German slaju, Idzu. 

* I eopsidcr, also, dhiksh , “ to kindle,” wljich is held to be a primitive 
root, as a desWcrative of this kind, and I derivf: it from di(dha)/esh from 
daily “ to burn,” 


3 c 2 
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man languages were still one, that the heaviest vowel, a, was 
weakened in the syllable of repetition to the lightest, i, as 
is the case in Sanscrit in the syllable of repetition of 
desideratives, where from dah, “to burn,” comes didhaksh, 
not dadhaksh; and as in Latin reduplicated forms like 
mini, the a in the syllable of repetition becomes o, and 
in the base i, while a radical o and u ih both places remain 
unchanged ( momordi, tutudi). For the diphthong ai of 
HAIT, “ to be called,” i would ,be, in the syllable oi 


repetition, quite as much ih its place, as, in Sanscrit, of the 
diphthong i ( == a + i) ; and generally of diphthongs- only 
the last element enters the syllable of repetition; wherefore 
the reduplicated preterite of kit { — kail), “to invite,” is 
chiketa (first and third person singular). If nil infringe¬ 
ment of the law for the mutation of sounds, by preserving 
the, old tenuis imthc initial sound (as in slepa = svajrimi, 

“ I sleep ”), be assumed, it might be said that the Gothic 
HAIT would correspond to this Sanscrit kit , and there¬ 
fore haihait (for hihoil) with the.- abovementioned 


chikita. But if au also is, in Gothic syllables of redvplica¬ 
tion, represented by ai, as ai-auk, “ I increased,” while, in 
Sanscrit, A ( = a + u) becomes u, as, puprotha from proth, 
“ to satisfy;” tlifsn the i of this ai may be regarded as a 
weakening of v, as we have seen above, in Sanscrit, from 
'Wr^ ' und proceeds the reduplicated aorist * dundidam for 
luindudaui (§. 581.). *We might also regard the i of ai-auk 
as a weakening of the a of the base syllabic, which, how¬ 


ever, appears to me less probable, as in diphthongs the 
second element always has the etymological preponde¬ 
rance, and the first is a rpere phonetic prefix; on which 
account f prefer Recognising in the syllable of repetition 
‘ of the Latin cccidi, of ca>d$ (= caido), the second element 
of the diphthong <e, rather than the 'first, although a in 
the Latin syllables Qf repetition' is regularly replaced by e. 
Be this aa it may,*'I consider this, however, as certain, 
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that the ai in Gotliic syllables of reduplication wa& for¬ 
merly a simple /, and that this ai is a dialectic peculiarity 
limited to the Gothic, like that which, according to §. 82., 
the Gothic employs instead of a simple i before h and r ; 
which latter, in the other dialects also, is alone rcpre* 
sented. Wc miss, therefore, in the Old High German 
hi alt to 1 ' Gothic haihald' (from hihald), only the h of the 
second syllable; and in the old Northern idk, “ I or " he 
increased, 11 nothing is •wanting of the Gothic ai-ank, as far 
as the latter is an unorganic extension of i-auk; but*ait 
has, according to the Sanscrit principle, been contracted 
to 6, while in the participle passive aukinn it has remained 
open, and in the present, by a doubled umlaut ,* become ey. 

594. The^old Northern reduplicated preterites oi verbs 
with a radical a (Grimm’s first conjugation) appear to me to 
stand upon a different footing from Jhe Gb’thic like haidiald, 
in so far as the latter have weakened the a in the syllable ®f 
repetition to i, and have prefixed to the latter an a,» while the 
former (the old Northei^i), quite in accordance with the San¬ 
scrit principle, have left the a of the syllable of reduplication 
unaltered^ind without addition, hut, on the other hand, (like the 
Latin perfects tetigi, cecbii) have weakened the a of the base to 
i, and, in agreement with the* Sanscrit law of sound, have 
contracted the latter with the a of the syllable of repetition 
to e. In this way only, in my opinion, caq we explain it, that 
as, in old Northern, from the root HALD, “ to hold*,” (whence 
the present is, by the umlaut, held, and the participle passive 
haldinn), comes the preterite Kelt (the tenuis for the medial 
at the end of the word, as in Middle High German, see §. 93 s ), 
plural hildum ; therefore hilt from hahilt for halualt , ds the 
reverse case of the Old High German hi-alt fitun hihalt for 
hahalt. So also in roots with a^ong «, for which the Gothic 

* l^y til vumlaut the a becomes u=e, uncf the «, ii=i=y. — Transla¬ 
tors Note. 
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uses. d (§. 69); e.g. from GRAT, “ to weep,” and BLAS, 
‘‘ to blow,” come gret, blfa , as the contraction of gra{gr)it , 
bla(bl)is* in contradistinction to the Old High German 
blius (blies ) from bltblas. The Old Saxon stands on the same 
ground as the Old Northern; lienee, from fallu, “I fall,”/<?//, 
“I fell,” from fajill; and from sldpu, “I sleep,” slep, “ I slept,” 
from sldslip ; just as, in Sanscrit, pflurals like mhnimo,- from 
nanimima , correspond to singulars like nandmu, “I bent 
myself,” of which more hereafter. r 

•595. Verbs which, in Gothic, ha VO the diphthong <J as tlie 
radical vowel, lay aside, in Old High, German, in tlnf base 
syllable, the last element of the said diphthong, and retain 
only the first, either unaltered, or corrupted to e, which, 
indeed, happens in most of the received authorities ; hence, 
to the Gothic preterite haihuit, “ I was called,” in Otfrid hiaz 
(fo T'hikaz from lltkaiz,) corresponds, in the other authorities 
quoted by Graff, hiez ; which latter, in respect to its e, answers 
better 'to the present Imzu ( = Gothic 'haita), where, how¬ 
ever, the ie is not yet to be regarded as one sound (= i), 
as in our New German hiess. Of the Gothic diplithoiig ay, 
we find, according as authorities vary, either the first or 
the second element preserved, and the former, indeed, 
either unaltered ctr changed to <>, and also the latter either 
unchanged or corrupted to o (see §. 77); e.g. from hlaupu 
comes, in Gothic, the preterite haihlaup (see §. 59s), for 
which, in"01d High German, we find in Graff the forms 
liuf (from lilaf *for hlihlauf), lief, liuf, Uof. 

596. In Sanscrit the syllable of reduplication always 
has the radical vowel, only shortened, if long; and, as lias 
been'already remarked, of < diphthongs only the last ele- 

* Present, with umlaut , greet , 'bices, participle passive gratinn , blasinn. 
With respect to the rejection of a double consonant in the red\ijplicated 
preterite, compare the relation of the Old High Germaifv/or, “four,” 
for Gothic fidHor. 
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mcnt (see §. 593); hence, babandh * from bandh, “ to bind”; 
babhfh, from hi ids, “ to strive ”; bibhid, from bhid, “ to 
cleave ”; didip, from dip, “ to shine ”; tutud, from tud, “ to 
beat, push”; pupur , from pdr, “to fill.” If for the vowel 
r the syllable of reduplication contains an a, this proceed® 
from the primitive form or; e.g. mamarda, “I and he 

crushed,”'*’ comes not from mrid, but from mard, which in 

, # • 

the dual and plural is contracted to mrid; hegce first 
person plural mamridifnn. Roots which begin with vowels 
we have already discussed (see §. 534); only this may*be 
here further mentioned, that roots which begin with a 
and end with two consonants proceed in a very peculiar 
and remarkable way, since they first contract the vowel of 
repetition <vith that ^)f the root to a long a, they add an 
euphonic it, and then annex the whole root ji second time, 
so that thus the radical vowel occurs three times*; as, 
<t?n-anj, from an-n-anj, from nnj, “ to anoint ” (Latin ungO ). 

597. The Greek pays no regard, in its syllables of redu¬ 
plication in roots beginning with a’ vowel, to the vowel*of 
the Dase, but always replaces it by e, which the Latin does 
in its perfects, which are redilplicateij and carried back to 
the Sanscrit seventh aorist formation only in the case, in 
which the root exhibits the heaviest oT all vowels, viz. a, 
which appears too heavy for the syllable of reduplication, 
as it is found inadmissible in Sanscrit, in,the syllables of re¬ 
duplication of desideratives, and is replaced by tlie lightest 
vowel, i. Thus in Greek the perfect rera^a corresponds 
to the Sanscrit Mapa or tatapa, “ I burned,” just as Tcrvtya 
to thi' Sanscrit tvldpa (pi. tutupima — rerv^apev) “I beat, 


* 1 give the theme,without any personal termination whatever, 
t Ccjympare the Latin momoxdi , although this is based on the aorist of 

the seventh formation, where amamardam , muldlc amamarde might?.have 

• • • 

been expected. 
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wounded, slew,” tre<f>!\t]Ka* to the Sanscrit pipraya or pi- 
prdya, from pri, “ to rejoice, to love 11 (compare the Gothic 
friyd, “ I love ”). It is certain, that originally the Greek, 
also, must, in the syllable of reduplication, have had regard 
Ao the radical vowel; that however., in the course of time, 
all vowels in this place were weakened tb e, as is the case 
in New German in the final Syllables of polysyllabic 
words ; ( as we contrast binde, salhe* gaben, with the Gothic 
binda, salbu, go,bum, and G'dste, Glisten* with the Gothic 
gaMeis , gaslim . A similar weakness or vitiation to that 
which lias overtaken our final syllables might easily‘’have 
befallen a Greek initial syllable not belonging to the 
base itself. 

598. As regards the laws to wlijch the consonants in 

the syllables f of reduplication are subjected, the Sanscrit 

replaces the gutturals «by corresponding palatals, and, in 

agreement with the Greek, the aspirated consonants by 
• . 

corresponding non-aspirates; • e.g. ehak'ds, from Ms-, “ to 
gi'vc light”;t jagam, from gam, “ to* go”; dadliu, from dhu, 
“to set, lay”; as, in Greek, redt], from the corresponding 
root 011. Of two consonants combined in the initial sound 

i 1 

in Sanscrit, the first is usually repeated; hence dmkrand, 
from brand , “ to Veep”; cJiikslitp, from kship, «“ to cast.” 
The Gothic follows the same principle, if the second of the 
combined consonants is a liquid; hence gaigriU, “ I wept,” 
corresponds to the Sanscrit word of the same import, cha- 
krandu; and smzlep (see §. 86. 5.), “I slept,” to the Sanscrit 
sushvdpaX We might hence infer that the preterite 


* Regarding |hc orig : n of the k And the aspirate of rtsee §. 666. &c. 
, t I refer the Gothic hnixa, “ torjjli ”(z a softened sec §. 86. 6.) to this 
root. • , 

t The root srap is irregular in this, that it is contracted before the 
heavy terminations into mp (Jthup); and on this form is founded the syl¬ 
lable of reduplication, through the'it of which the s following becomes sh. 
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which nowhere occurs, of hlaupa i9 kaihlaup, not hlaihlaup. 
But if, in Gothic, the second of the combined consonants 
is a mute, this finds its way into the syllable of redupli¬ 
cation also; hence skaiskaifh, “ I separated,” the third 
person plural of which, skaiskaidun, occurs in Luke ix. 33 :• 
hence might be*'deduced, also, staitaut, from STATJT. 
The other German dialects have, unrestrictedly, left two 
combined consonants together in the syllable of repetition ; 
Wncer in Old High German, slinf, “ I slept,” spialt, “ I 
cleft,” from slisfuf, spispall; unless in the second syllable 
one bf the two consonants be rejected, as in the Latin 
spa pond i , sleti, for spospondi, stesti. But the Gothic skai- 
skailh speaks against the latter. 

599. It tymains t^ be remarked, with respect to the 
Sanscrit syllables of reduplication, that if ^ root begins 
with a sibilant before a mute, the# syllable of repetition, 
according to the general law, does not contain the first 
consonant but the'second, respect being had to*the rules 
of sound before mentioned ; e.g. from si ha comes tcisthdu, 

“ I, he stoodfrom spris (spavs ); pasparsn, “ I or he 
touched,”.in opposition to the Latin^ stcfi, spopondi. The 
Zend, closely as it is allied to the Sanscrit, does not 
recognise this rule. I cannot, indeed, tjuote the perfect 
of std, nor any other perfect of roots with an initial 

sibilant before a mute, but as slhd in Sanscrit has a syl¬ 
lable of reduplication in the special tenses also, dnd forms, 
in the present, iislhdmi, we see, from the Zend 
histdmi , that tliu law of reduplication under discussion, at 
the time of the identity of the Zend with the Sanscrit, 
was not yet in force, or at least not in its full ektent. 
Of the Latin it deserves further remark, tliflt in its sisto, 
which is properly the counterpart of the Sanscrit listhumi, 
Gr. icrrrjpt, and 2fend liistdmi (see §. 508), it follows tjie 
general hwv for syllables of reduplication, while analo¬ 
gically with Side a present slito *miglit have be$n expected. 
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60/). With respect to the Greek, as soon as we recognise 
in the i of "a-T^pi, as in the Zend hi of hisiumi, a syllable of 
reduplication, to which we are compelled, by its analogy 
with BlBoifit, rWvjpt, fiffitjpt, &c„ and by the circumstance that 

in the initial sound is easily weakened to the rough breath¬ 
ing, it must be allowed, that in the perfect l e<mjKa the rough 
breathing stands for <r, and that, therefore, we have in this 
form a more perfect syllable of reduplication than is usually 
the case in roots which have in the initial sound a heavier con- 

t 

sortant combination than that of a mute before a liquid. We 
cannot place eartjKa on the same footing with ctpaprat, *frhich 
we would suffer to rest on itself; for the latter has just as 
much right to the rough breathing as the Latin sisio to its s : 
and when Buttmann says (Gr. Res.^,§. 83. R(/m. 6.), “ The 
often-occurring d(pc<TTa\Kci (pre-supposing ec ttoKkci) in the 
Milosian inscription given by Chishull, p. 67, furnishes a 
proof that the rough breathing instead of the reduplication 
of the perfect went further in, the old'dialects than the two 
ca'ses to be met with in the current language (etrnjKa, etpap- 
tcu),” it is important to observe, that here, also, the root be¬ 
gins with cr, which has been preserved in the syllable of 
repetition as the rough breathing. In carrjKa this .phenome¬ 
non has been preserved in the language as commonly used, 
because, in my opinion, the analogy of the present and im- 
perfect has protected the breathing which belongs to the 
perfect reduplication. 

601. For the .rest, if, in other consonant combinations than 
that of a mute before a liquid, the syllable of repetition 
has usually dropped the consonant to be repeated, tills clearly 
happened because a greater weight of sound in the base 
syllable remkjred a lightening of the syllable of repetition 
desirable; lienee, exfra\Ka, e/pdopa, from ttb\raXKa, Tte<pdopa. 
In these and similar forms the coincidence of the initial syl¬ 
lable with the augment is only casual ^ and if in the e'h rem¬ 
nant of a Syllable of reduplication is recognised, we* are 
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thereby compelled to explain the e of eijfaWov, e<f>6ftpov, 
also as the syllable of reduplication, as in the imperfect and 
aorist (and this appears from the Sanscrit), a simple vowel, 
independent of the root, has just as much a primitive founda¬ 
tion, as in the perfect, in roots beginning witly* consonant, ^ 
syllable beginning .with the radical consonant or its represen- 
tative.has. It cannot,’however, be denied, that in some cases, 
through aif error in the use of language, the example of the 
augmented preterites has operated on the perfect. * It may 
be, that the e of’ caya, eovprjKa, fs just as much the augment 
as that of ea£a,* eovpovv : but it also admits ftf being re¬ 
garded in the perfect as the reduplication, since e and o are 
originally identical with a, and have proceeded from it by 
corruption (see §. 3.) ; and since both a and o easily become 
e, as the final e of eoei£a adikshcit ) is, according to 

its origin, identical with the a of eBci^a, &c„ and 

the e of the vocative, as Xvkc ( = vrika), is only a weaken¬ 
ing of the o concluding the base-word, and corrupted from 
the older a (see §. 20 l.)j* . • 

60<°. To pass over, then, to the alterations, to which the 
radical vowel in* the Sanscrit .reduplicated preterite is sub¬ 
jected, we will consider first the rootsf with a. This is 
lengthened before a simple consonant in the third person 
singular active, and at pleasure, also, in the first; hence, 
from char, “ tt> go,” to which the Gothic root FAR, “ to wan¬ 
der,” corresponds; chachdra or chachara, “ I went,* chaohdra, 
“ lie went.” This analogy is followed by those Gothic verbs 
which have preserved a radical a before simple consonants 
in the present, but replace it in the preterite with 6; as fara, 
the preterite of whh*li, for, in t respect to its vowel, corre¬ 
sponds as exactly as possible to the Sanscrit chyr of chachdra, 

* The digamma, winch belongs to this verb, which rests on the San¬ 
scrit bft*of bhynj, “to break,” leads us to cxp'ict an aorist, iffafa, and in 
the most ancicnt*time a perfect FeFaya for the«Sanscrit babhanja. 
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for 6 m is, in Gothic, the regular representative of the long a, 
and takes the place of the short a, where the latter is to be 
lengthened, as, vice versa, u, in case of abbreviation, becomes 
a ; on which account feminine bases in 6 (= Sanscrit d) exhi¬ 
bit in the im::\fleeted nominative an a, since long vowels at 
the end of a word are the easiest subjected to abbreviation 
(see §. 137.). The relation, therefore, of for to fara is-based 
originally not on an alteration of quality, but. only on that of 
quantity; and the vowel difference has here just as little in^ 
fluence in the designation of the relation of'time, as, in the 
noun, on that of the case relation. As, however, in f&r the 
true expression of past time, viz. the reduplication, has dis¬ 
appeared, and for stands for faifdr, the function performed by 
the difference of the vowel of the root, in commop with that of 
the personal terminations (or of the absence of terminations, 
as iu for as first Und third person singular), is, for the prac¬ 
tical use of language, the designation of time. Thus, in our 
German conjunctive preterite in the plural, the umlaut is the 
only sign by which we recognise the relation of mood, and 
which, therefore, is to be Jbeld as the exponent of the modal 
relation, since the true exprecsion of the same, viz. the vowel 
e (e. (j. of wiiren, ward), which was formerly an % (Old High 
German wdrimes, wdrit), and, as such, has produced the um¬ 
laut by its assimilative power, is no longer, in its corrupted 
form, distinguishable from the termination of the indicative. 

603. The Gothic for Is distinguished from the Sanscrit char 
of chachdra by this, that it retains its long vowel through all 
persons and numbers, while in Sanscrit it js necessary only 
in, the third person singular, and is found or not, at will, in 
the first person singular. To the Gothic, however, answers 
the Greek second perfect in the case where a radical a is length¬ 
ened to a, or its representative, rj. The relation of Kpa^us 
(eicpayov) to KCKpaya, of 0aAAoo (0a\<a) to rcdrjK a, corresponds 
exactly to the relation of the Sanscrit chardmi /ind Gothic 
fara to chachdra, for. ' In Greek verbs which* have changed 
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a radical a, in the present, to e, the* change of this e in^o the 
heavier o compensates for its being lengthened (see §. 589.). 

604. In verbs which end with two consonants the length¬ 
ening of the a to f) is, in Sanscrit, quite omitted, and so, in 
Gothic, that of a to o; as, in Sanscrit, marnypAha, “I or luj 
shook, 1 ’ mamantl&ma, u we shook,” from manth ; so, in Go¬ 
thic, cudvald, “ I or he .«uled,” vnlvaldum, “ we ruled,” from 
void. Thdbe Gothic verbs which weaken, in the present, a 
radical a before a doutye consonant to i (see §. 116.), replace 
the same in the-plural numbers “of the preterite, and in *the 
whole conjunctive preterite, by u; hence, BAND, “to bind” 
(from which the present binda), forms in the singular of the 
preterite band, bans-t (see §. 102.), band, answering to the 
Sanscrit buhandha, babandh-i-tha, babandha: in the second 
person dual, however, %und-u-fs for Sanscrit bahand-a-thus; 
and in the plural, bund-u-m, bund-u-f, bund-u-n, for.San¬ 
scrit btibandli-i-ma, babandh-a-(thu), babandh-us. The con¬ 
junctive is bundyau,. See. The Old High Geriijan, which 
has an i for its termination in the .second person singular 
instead of the Gothic t, which, in my opinion, corresponds to 
the Sanscrit conjunctive vowel.*, exhibits, before this i, also 
the alteration of the a to u ; hence, in {he* first and third per¬ 
son singular bant corresponding to the Sanscrit babandha and 
Gothic band; but in the second person bunt-i , answering to 
the Sanscrit 'bubandh-i-tha and Gothic bans-t Hence we 
perceive that the change of the a into u depends»on the ex¬ 
tent of the word, since only the monosyllabic forms have 
preserved the original a. We.perceive further, that the 
weight of the u appears to the German idioms lighter tljan 
that of the a, otherwise the u wquld not unbind the a in the 
same way as we saw above ai and au fcnlacrd by i in the 
polysyllabic forms, or before heavy terminations (see §. 489./; 

and as, in Latin, the a of calco and salsus, under the encum- 

• • 

branch of £ preceding preposition, Is represented -by u (con - 
culco, insulsufr). 
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605. Where, in Gothic, a radical a is weakened before 

t 

simple consonants, in the present, to i, but retained in the 
singular of the preterite, we find instead of it, in both the 
plural numbers and in the whole conjunctive preterite, 
in all the polysyllabic past forms, an d, and for that in 
the Old and Middle High German an a, <vVhich here, how¬ 
ever, occurs as soon as in the second person singular in¬ 
dicative, because it is polysyllabic: in Middle lligh Ger- 
man, however, it is changed to a. The present of tht’ root 
LAS, “ to read,” is, in Gothic, lisa, in Old High German lisu, 
in Middle High German Use ; the preterite in Gothic as las, 
las-t, las, Idsum, lesut, lesun; conjunctive Usyau, &c.: in Old 
High German las, Iasi, las, Msumes, Idsut, Idsun ; conjunctive 
Id si, &c.: in Middle High German las, Iccsc, lasf Msen, Idsot, 
Idsen; conjunctive laisc. This phenomenon stands in con¬ 
tradiction to all other strong verbs, because here the poly¬ 
syllabic forms have a heavier vowel rtian the monosyllabic; 
but the reverse naturally appears everywhere else. Even 
in' the Sanscrit we find this apparent contradiction to the 
law of gravity, and the surprising, although, perhaps, •acci¬ 
dental, coincidence with the Gothic, that in both languages 
in similar places—viz. before the heavy terminations of the 
dual and plural—a‘radical a is changed into d, in both lan¬ 
guages only in roots which terminate in a simple consonant; 
to which is further added, in Sanscrit, the limitation, that the 

t 

initial consonant, also, rfiust generally be simple, and cannot 
be v or the like,, which, in the syllable of repetition, according 
to §. 598., experiences a change. The syllable of repetition, 
however, is suppressed in the cases in which the a is changed 
into eV This is the practical .view of the rule, which we shall 
subsequently endeavour to elucidate theoretically. Let the 
lfooMan, “to stretch out,” serve as example. 
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ACTIVE. 

» 

DUAL. PLURAL. 

Univa for tataniva, thima for tatanima , 

... i Unathus for tatanathm, Una for tatana. 

or tenitka for tatamtha, I # 

tatana, ttmatus for tatanatus, thins for tatanus. 

MIDDLE. 

ihd for tatane, Univahi for Manivahd, thumahi iovdatanimahe. 

thishd for tatanishd, UndtfM for tatynMlid, tenidhvd for tatanidhvc. 

lend for taland. Undid for tatandU, third fop tatanire . 

• 

It appears, therefore, from this paradigm, that the form ten 
used for Man, though far the most common, is adopted 
only before heavy terminations, or in such persons as, in 
their full form, would appear to consist of four syllables; for 
although, in the second person plural,, Una stands for tatOna, 
and in the third person plural, ienus for tatanus, still us in this' 
place is an abbreviation of anli (compare §. 462.),-and a is 
clearly only the remnanf of an original termination at ha*: 
the a of Una, for ten-a-tha, corresponds merely to the con¬ 
junctive vqwel of* the Greek Ttrv^-a-re and of the Gothic 
vnivald-u-th, fdr-u-th, les-u-ih .* The reason of the abbrevia- 


SINGULAR. 

tatana or tatana, 
tatuntha, 


* I have already, in my System of Conjugation, and in the Annuls of 
Oriental Literature (London, 1820) called attention to the fact, that the 
Sanscrit tutupa in the second person plural is an abbreviated form, and in 
die former parts of this book the fact has often been alluded to, that the 
Sanscrit, in particular cases, appears in disadvantageous contrast with its Eu¬ 
ropean sister idioms. It has therefore surprised me that Professor IJ/ifep, 
in his Treatise “ Contributions,” &c., p. 40, has ,/.adc so general an asser¬ 
tion, that recent investigators ha’ r c not*been designs “of keeping per¬ 
fectly free from the unfortunate error of believing in tile imaginary invio¬ 
lability and pristine fidelity and perfection of the Sanscrit.” For my part 
I have never conceded tfl the Sanscrit such pristine fidelity; and it has 
always given me pleasure to notice the cases fti i&hich the European sifter 
languages surpass ij, as the Lithuanian does in fill's day, ins everywhere 
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tion is clearly apparent In the second person singular; for if 
here the termination tka is joined directly to the root, the 
full reduplication remains; but if the number of syllables is 
increased by a conjunctive vowel, then ttn is (Used for tatan ; 
^ thus tenitha .(from tatanitha ) answering to tatantha. I recog¬ 
nise, as has been already observed (see §. £48.), in forms like 
ten a concealed reduplication; thu.fi ten from tatin (as i,u Latin 
cecini for cacani), and this from tatan, whence,'by rejecting 
the secbhd t, tan (for ta-an) may havg been formed, an^J so , 1 in 
earlier times, have been used for. ten; and I think that the 
Gothic e, in forms like hhurri, is not found there because the 
Sanscrit, in analogous forms, has an e, but for this reason 
that the Sanscrit was formerly an a, but the Gothic $ re¬ 
presents the a (§. 60.) The Old High German )ias preserved 
the original sound, and exhibits lasumes (from lalasumfo), 
which, in contrast with the Gothic 1 mimes, appears like a 
Doric form contrasted w ith an Ionic one * While, in the 
second person singular, the Gothic lgu-t, on account of* its 
monosyllabic nature, is based on Sanscrit forms like tatantha, 
the Old High German Iasi answers to the contracted form le- 
nitha. It must be assumed .that the Gothic las, last, was for¬ 
merly lailas, laihist ; and then, too, the plural Usum stood in 
the proper relation to lailas (talas), i.e. in the relation of 
the weaker to the stronger radical form. We give, for a 
complete general view of the analogies existing between 
the Sanscrit and the German in the case before us, the 


expressing the idea “who?” by kns, while the Sanscrit has, according to 
fixed laws of sound becomes at one time kah, at another k<\ at another 

{ i* 7 

ka, and appears in its'original form only before t and th. 

‘ * Regarding the Latin forms, like cepi (sec §.648.), it maybe here 

further remarked, that Ag. Benary, also' (Doctrine of Latin Sounds, p. 270, 

&c.), traces back the Latin perfect in- all its formations to the Sanscrit 
aorist. 
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reduplicated preterite of ^ sad, *“ to sit,” “ to place one¬ 
self,” corresponding to the Gothic sat and Old High 
German soar, "I sate,” connected with it in form and 
sense. 

1 



OllUULrtU. 


SANSCRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

OLII HIGH GFUM 

„ • 
sasdt/-r or sasad-a, 

-ft 

t (sat)<sat. 

(sf)saz. 

w 

sasaf-thn or s$d- i-tha, 

f 


sdz-i-'. 

• 

sasud-a, * 

(sai)snt, 

• 

(si)mz. 


nuAt. 


s td-i-va, 

s$tu 9 (see §. 441.) 


sed-adlnis, 

stt-ud V, 


s&d-a-tHs, f 

. ■ • • 



rLUR\L. 

_ 

s&d-i-mn. 

sH-it m, 

suz-v-mfo. 

s$d-q-\ 

sH-u-th, 

Ts 

V 

1 

• 

sfid-us, 

set-v-n. 

sflz-n-n. 


“Remark 1 .—That in the example here given, as gene¬ 
rally in GVimin’s tenth, eleventh, and-twelfth conjugations, 
the a of* the preterite is tlve real radical vowel—that in 
the present it is weakened to i, and that the i of the pre¬ 
sent has hot, vice vorsi), been strengthened in the preterite 
to a —I infer, not only from this, tljat tlfe Sanscrit, where 
jt. admits, of comparison, everywhere exhibits a as the 
unmistakeable radical vowel, but especially from the 
circumstance that the Gothic causal verb where any 
such corresponds to the primitive v*. .*b, everywhere uses 
the a in the present even, which the primitive # verb has 
retained merely in the preterite; for instance, from T+ % 
“ to sit,” comes the causal %atja* “ I set = Sanscrit sddaydmi. 
If it were merely the object of the language to gain in 
the causal a vowel connected with th^ primitive verb, *but 

3 it * 
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strengthened, then if $IT were the root, from it. would 
perhaps have proceeded sriiya (—sffya) or sally a ; and in 
reality the verbs, to which I ascribe i as the radical vowel, 
exhibit,in the causal, at, as those with a radical u employ an; 
in exact agreement with the Sanscrit, where i and u re- 
'eeive Guna in the causal, i.c. prfefix a. r *■ Thus in Gothic, 
from ur-BIS, ‘ to stand up, 1 (uy-reisu, ur-rais, ur-^rismn) 
comes ur-Taisya, ‘ I raise up 1 :.from DBUS, * to fall* {driusa, 
draits, \irusum ), ya-drausya, ‘I plunge 1 ; as, in Sanscrit, 
from vid and budh, ‘to know, 1 pedaydmi (= vaidaydmi), 
bbdlmydmi / = bandhaydrni), ‘I make to know. 1 Th<? cir¬ 
cumstance, that Sanscrit verbs with a radical a, correspond 
to the Gothic sal, ‘ I sate, 1 band, ‘ I bound, 1 would not 
alone furnish any sufficient ground for assuming that the 
said and- analogous Gothic verbs exhibit the root in ‘the 
singular of Vhg, preterite; for it might certainly be 
allowed that binda proceeds from the Sanscrit bamlb, sifa, 

s 

from sad, and that an original a has, here been corrupted 
?; but it might still be maintained that the a of the pro¬ 
noun band? sat, is not a transmission from the period of iden¬ 
tity with the Sanscrit, but that it has been newly developed 
from the i of the present, because the change of sound of 
i to a is the symbol of the. past. 1 object to this view, 
however, first, because not only does sat answer to sasadu 
or sttsdda, but also the plural setmn from sdtum, Old High 
German ^dznnas, to s&dima from sddima (sa(s)adima), and it 
is impossible to consider this double and surprising coinn-- 
deuce as fortuitous ; secondly, because, as has been above 
remarked, the causals too recognise the a of the verbs 
under discussion as a radical vowel; thirdly, because 
substantives also, dike band, satz, which have nothing to 
ido^with the expression of past time, or any other temporal 
relation, conform to the vowel “of the preterite; fourthly, 
because generally, in the whole 1 Indo-European fafnily of 
languages, ,no case occurs of grammatical relations being 
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expressed by the change of the radical vowel; fifthly, 
because the reduplication, which is the real expression of 
the past, is still clearly retained in Gothic, in the verbs 
mentioned al>|ve, and is therefore adequate ground for 
assuming that sal is an abbreviation of sjihrtl, but that, 
’selum for sdtum i§*a contraction of sa{s)tum.' 

u Remark *2.—Hie ‘Sanscrit roots which begin with a 
consonant Vhich must be replaced by another cognate 
one, rufrain from the qputraction described above * for if 
the tj of the base syllable of jdgam dropped out, and the 
two 11 were melted /lown to e, then jem wodld assume 
an appearance too much estranged from the root; and this 


is certainly the reason why the contraction is avoided. It 
is omitted, a^so, in roots which begin with two consonants, 
and’, indeed, for the same reason; for if the sf of the 
second syllable of lastaii was dropped, the* contracted farm 
would be ten, in which the root stan would no longer be. 
recognised. There are, liowpver, a few exceptions from 
the restriction specified; as, hnbhaj from bhnj, * to pay 
homage, 1 is always contracted to bitty, as fai* as is yet 
known, though bty might .be expected; but the aspi¬ 
ration of |he base-consonant, which lias *been dropped, has 


been carried back to the sylfable of repetition, according 
to the principle of the above* mentioned ftrej dhiksh for 
didhaksh, from duh, ‘ to burn 1 (see §. 593.). It is more 
difficult to account for the fact of softie roots, which begin 
with two consonants having permitted themselves to be 


contracted, and having retained both consonants in the 
syllable of repetition, since to the reduplicated perfect 
theme tatras a contracted for/n irfa corresponds, while 
from satras, by rejecting the tr of the seqpnd syllable, 
should come tPs. Either, then, in trh the r, which is sup¬ 
pressed in the full* reduplicated form ( tatras for tratras), is 
again restc^ed, in order to comply with the requirement 

that the fora? of the root be not to<? much disfigured, or 

• 3 h 2 
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tlie forms like Ires proceed from a period when the svl- 

t 

lable of repetition still combined the two consonants, as in 
the Latin spajjondi, steli, and in the Gpthic skaiskaith ; or, 
lastly, and this is most probable, forms likdl trh proceed 
^from a period when the language had completely forgotten 
the ground of‘their origin in cbntracjion, and when in 
forms like sklima reduplication \^as mo*longer perpeived, 
but only the change of a radical a into k fcnd it was 
believed*that the true exponent of tjie relation of tiipe wfts 
therein recognised. Thus, in <a measure, the Gothic 
frdhum, ‘ we asked 1 (Sanscrit paprichchhima, not precjdiima, 
from praclih, ‘ to ask ’), was prepared by Sanscrit forms 
like Irdsima, ‘ we trembled, 1 bhrdmima, 1 we wandered, 1 
and some similar ones. The Sanscrit and German in this 
agree most admirably, that roots Which end with two con¬ 
sonants have 1 'no* permitted the combination to make its 
way; certainly because, through their stronger construc¬ 
tion} they had more power, to bear, the full reduplication 
(compare §. 5S9.), which lias at last- disappeared in Gothic 
in those verbs with a radical a, which weaken that vowel, 
in* the present, to i; so that band, burnfam, correspond to 
the Sanscrit babattdlki, babandhima. To a Gothic present 

r 

banda, would correspond a preterite hatband” 

606. It is not requisite to assume that forms like 

''s&dima, “ we sate, 11 which has been compared above 
(p. 825) W the Gothic <skum and Old High German sdzum, 
existed so early as the period of the unity of language* 

I rather hold the Sanscrit sMima and Gothic skum, besides 
being identical in their ’ root, to be connected only in 
this .point, that they both, independently of each other, 
have, in consequence of a contraction, lost the semblance 
*of t a reduplicated form; that in both the e stands for an 1 
older d, which is preserved ih the Old High German 
sdzvmh ; that the Sanscrit sed for sad has sprung from 
so sad, as the Gothic rk for sdt from sasat, the latter watu- 
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rally at a time when the syllabic of repetition was. still 
faithful to the radical syllable as regards the vowel. The 
contraction of polysyllabic forms into monosyllabic, by 
rejecting the ponsonant of the second syllable, or the con¬ 
sonant together with its vowel (as above in lips for lilapsr 
§. 592.) is so natdral, that different languages may easily 

r\ 

chance to coincide in tfhis point; but such an omission 
might most easily occur in reduplicated forms, # because 
the expression of the Same syllable twice running might 
be fatiguing, and therefore thjgre would be a direct odba- 
sion for the suppression of the second syllable or its con¬ 
sonant. In verbs with a radical a the occasion is the more 
urgent, because a is the heaviest vowel, and hence there 

is the moie reason to seek for a diminution of weight. 

’ • • • 0 
Latin forms like cecini, tetigi (compared # with such as 

tutudi., momordi), comply with the.requisition after being 
weakened by reducing the a to i in the base-syllable, and 
to e in the syllable of repetition, while perfeots (aorists) 
like c8pi, fSci, in their* process of diminishing the weight, 
coincide with the Sanscrit sddime and Gothic setum, which 
does not, prevent the assumption that each of the three 
languages has arrived at the contracted form in its own 
way, as the Persian era and English din (—ern), “ I am,” 
approach so closely, because they both, but quite^ inde¬ 
pendently of each other, have abbreviated the primitive 
form asmi in the same way, while in the third person 
the Persian and Latin est coincide, through a similar cor¬ 
ruption of the old form asto ; or as the Old High German 
fiat, vior , stands in the same relation to the Gothic fidvdr that 
the Latin quar of qwr-tns does to the to-be-presupposed 
quatuor-tw. In conclusion, I shall further observe that the 
Gothic man, “ I mean,” though # a form according to the-*pre- 
terite, and based on the Sapscrit mamnna or mamdna,* still 

* The root nym, “ to tfiinK,” is indeed, in tfic present condition of the 
language, used only in th^ middle (thus mini)** I, Jie thought”), which, 
* however, 
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in tliQ plur.il forms not mthnum, after the analogy of mhuma, 
but murium, which leads us to conjecture an older mairhunum 
for mamunum, as bundurn for baibundum, babundum. Simi¬ 
larly, skulum, “ we should,” not slcelum (singulaj- skal ): From 
qiay, “ I can/^cqmes mayum, without weakening the a to u. 
In respect to this and similar verbs it may*,'however, be ob¬ 
served, that in the Sanscrit v$da, “d know,” and Greek olSa 
( = Gothic vait, see §. 491.), the reduplication is lost, and per- • 
haps, also, all German verbs, which associate the sense *of the 
present with the terminations of the preterite, have never 
had reduplication, on which account there would be no reason 
to expect’ a menum for manum from vnamanum. 

607. Verbs with a radical l or u before a simple final conso¬ 
nant have Gunu, in Sanscrit, before the light terminations of 
the reduplicated preterite, and, therefore, only in the singular 
of the active. This Guna, ( is the insertion of an a before the ra¬ 
dical vowel, just as in Gothic (Grimm’s eighth and ninth con¬ 
jugations)., As, however, with ,the exception of the few verbs 
which belong to the Sanscrit fourth diass (see §. 109*. 2.), all 
strong verbs belong only to the Sanscrit fourth class, which, in 
the special tenses, has Guna pervading it; so also, in the Ger¬ 
man verbs with a radical i and u, Guna must be looked for in 
the present and tire moods dependent thereon. The Guna 
vowel a has, however, in the present, been weakened to i, and 
is only retained as a in the monosyllabic preterite singular. 
While, therefore, the Sanscrit root budh, cl. 1, “to know,” forms, 
in the present, bddhumi, pi. bddhdmas ( = baudMmi, baudlid- ' 
mart), and, in the reduplicated preterite, bubddha ( =bubaudha), 
plujal bubudhima, the corresponding Gothic root BUD (“to 
offer,”. “ to order,”) ‘forms, t in the present, biuda ,* plural 


however, does not prevent the assumption that originally an active also 
lias existed. 

. . 1 * • 

* Graff, who has in general Supported with his assent my theory of the 

German ablaut (change of sftuud), ithich I first submitted tin my Review of 

Grimm’s 
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biudam, and in the preterite bauth (see §. 93**.), plural butlum. 
In verbs with a radical i the Guna vowel i is melted down in 
German with the radical vowel to a long t, which, in Gothic, 
is written ei : *, hence the Gothic root BIT, “ to bite,” forms, 
in the present, beita ( — bita , Old High German irtzu), and in, 
the singular of t&e preterite bait, plural bitwm, answering to 
the Sfflisprit bibheda (from bibhaida), “ I and he cleft,” bibhi- 
dima , “we cleft.” In the present, ftr \bhid, if it belonged to 
the first class, would fotrm bhkldmi, to which the Gothic beita 
(from biita) has the same’relation as above biuda to bddhdtni. 
The relation of the Gothic beita from biita to fhe Sanscrit 
bhtdami from bhdiddmi, is like that of the plural nominative 
fadei-s (from the base FADI ) to the Sanscrit patay-as from 
pati, “ lord,only that in patay-as the e, = a + i, is resolved 
into ay on account of the following vowel. * 

608. We give here, once more, Gothic bait, “I. bit," 
and bang, “ I bowed,” over against the corresponding San* 
scrit forms, but so that, varyyig from §. 489. and. our fisual 
method, we express tlil? Sanscrit diphthongs u <1 and wf d, 
according to their etymological value, by ai and. etti, in order 


Grimm's German Grammar, differs in this point from the view above taken, 

a 

that lie docs not recognise in the* of biudu and in thfc first * of beita (=bita, 
from biita) the weakening of the Sanscrit Guna vowel a, but endeavours in 
three different ways to gain from the radical i and u, in the pfesent 1 
(written ei in Gothic) and iu (Old High German Thesaurus b PP- 21, 22), 
of which inodes, however, none is so near and concise as that, according 
to which the * of biudu is the weakening of the a of thd Sanscrit baudhami 
(contracted, hodhami ), to which biudu has the same relation that the Old 
High German dative mmn, “ to the son," has to the Gothic sunau and 
Sanscrit sunav-S, from the»boso sunu, t^e final a of which receives Guna 
in the dative singular and nominative plural. Hi the former place the 
Gothic has retained the old Guna a;, and it is not tilfseveral centariq? 
later that we first scc a this in Oid High German weakened to i: in tho 
latter place (in the nominative plural) the ^Gothic even has admitted the 
weakening ttf *, but changed it to y\ hence suftyu-s for Sanscrit sunqv-as. 

* See §. 7 ft ., atid Vocalismus, p. 22$, Remark 13. 
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i ”, 

to make the really astonishing agreement of the two lan- 
j^giiagcs more apparent. We also annex the Old High German, 
which replaces the Gothic diphthong ai by ei, and au by ou 
(before T sounds, s and h by 6). In the Old ^High German 
,it is especially important to remark, that it replaces by the 
pure vowel of the root the diphthong in'fhe second person 
singular, on account of the dissyllabic form, which hei e cor¬ 
responds to the Gothic monosyllabic one, as a clear proof 
that the vowel opposition between singular and plural de¬ 
pends on the extent of. the word or*the weight of the termi¬ 
nations, as c we have already perceived by the opposition 
between a in monosyllabic and the lighter it in polysyllabic 
ones (bant, bunt, bnntumils, see §. 601.). 

Sanscrit. Gothic. O. H. Germ. Sanscrit. Gtthic. 0. H. Germ. 

, ItOOT. 

bind, “split,” bit, “bite,” biz«“ id.” bhuj," bend,” bug, “ id,” bug, “ id.” 


SINGULAR. 


bibhaid-a, 

bait, 

beiz. 

' bubhauj-d, bang, 

boug. 

bibhaid-i-tha, bais-t 

biz-i. 

bubhauj-i-tlia, baug-t, 

bug-i. 

bibhaid-a, 

bait, 

beiz. ■ 

i 

bubhauj-a, t bang, 

i 

DUAL. 

boug. 

bibhidd-vu. 

bit-V 

• • • • 

t bublmj-i-va, bug-u,* 

• • • • 


bibhid-a-thus, bit-u-ts, .... hubhuj-a-thm, bug-u-ts, . . . . 

bibhid-a-tus, .... .... bubhuj-a-tus, > . . . . . . . 


bibhid-i-ma, bit-u-m, 
bibhid-a-, bit-u-th, 
bibldd-m, bil-u-n,) 


. plural. « 

biz-u-mh. bubhuj-i-ma, bug-u-m, bug-w mils, 
biz-u-t. bubliuj-a-, bug-u-th, bug-u-t. 
biz-u-n. bubhuj-m, bug-u-n, bug-u-n. 


See §.102. v * Se£ §. 441. 


* ,£09. The Greek second perfects like rreiroidott Kehoma, eoiKa, 
wefavya in respect to their Guna answer to the Sanscrit 
word just discussed* btbhaida (b’ibheda), bubhauja ( bubhdja ), 
and Gothicv&ai/, baug^ Tly± circumstance, however, that the 
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Greek retains the Guna in the dual and plural, and uses not 
ireiriOanev, Tte<pvyafiev, but irenoidafiev, v€<f>evyafxev, raises a 
suspicion against the originality of the principle followed by 
the Sanscrit and German. We will therefore leave it unde¬ 
cided whether'the Greek has extended unorgauically to the^ 
plural numbers the Guna, which was created only for the 
singular or whether the »vowel strengthening of the redu¬ 
plicated preterite was originally intended for the three num¬ 
bers of the active ; and the coincidence of the Sanscrit and 
German in this'point is only accidental, tliat they have, in 4he 
tense under discussion, accorded to the weight of the termi¬ 
nations, or extent of the word, an influence in shortening the 
base-syllabic. This influence is so natural, that it need not 
surprise us, if’ two languages, in the course of time, had 
admitted it independently of each other, and tlidn, in the 
operation of this influence, coincided; as, on one side, the 
Gothic bitum , buynm, answering to bait, bauy , and, on the 
other side, the Sanscrit bihh\dima, bubhujiina, answerifig to 
bibhaida bubhauja. Tllb German obtains a separate indi- 
vidu ility in that the Old High German, in the second person 
singular, employ's bizi, buyi, aiyl not beizi, bouyi, on account of 
their beyig dissyllabic; while the Sanscrit, in spite of their 
being of three syllables, uses'bibhaidithap bubhaujitha. It is 
certain that the Sanscrit, in its present state, has given to 

the weight of the personal terminations a far greater 

• • 

influence than could have existed at the pe*iod of the 
unity of language; and that the Greek BeBopicaiuev, with 
reference to the singular BeBopnot, stands nearer to the 
primitive Condition of the language than the Sanscrit 
dadrisimu, which has abbreviated the syllable ar .of the 
singular dadarta to ri. Observe, also* what has been re¬ 
marked above regarding the retention of the Gothicand 
Greek a or rj in the dual and plural, while the Sanscrit exhi¬ 
bits ilic lengthening of S, radical 1 1 1<* d only in tjie first and 
third persons singular (§. 603.) , 
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610. As to the personal terminations of the reduplicated 
preterite, they deserve especial consideration, as they do not 
answer exactly to the primary endings, nor to |he secondary. 
The ground of their, varying from the primary terminations, 
to which they most incline (in Greek more dearly than in 
Sanscrit), lies pafpably in the root being 'encumbered with 
the syllable of reduplication, which in various places has 
produced an abbreviation or entire extinction of tfie personal 
terminations. The first and third parson singular ha/ve the 
same sound in Sanscrit, find terminate with the vowel, which 
should properly be only the bearer of t the personal termi¬ 
nation. The Gothic has even lost this vowel; hence, above, 
bauy, bait, answering to babhmija (bubhdjd), bibhaida ( bibheda ). 
The Greek, however, lias, in the third person, cqprupted the 
old a to £ just as in the aorist, where' we saw eBat-c answer 
to the a Sanscrit adikshat. In the same way, in the perfect, 
TeTV(J)€, BeBopKe, &c. answer to the Sanscrit tutopa ( = tutaupa) 
dadaua ; while in the first perspn, jcTvtpc., BeBopica, stand on 

* f 

the same footing with .the Sanscrit? tutopa, dadarsa (from 
dadarka). ► As three languages, the Sanscrit, Greek, • and 
Gothic, and a fourth the Zernl (where dadarsa appears in 
the form dadurrsa), agree with one another in this, 

that in the first and third person of the sense under discus¬ 
sion they have lost the personal designation, it might be 
inferred that this loss occurred as early as the period of the 
unity of language. But this inference is not necessary; for 
in the incumbrapce of the root by the syllable of reduplication 
there lies so natural an occasion for weakening the termi¬ 
nation, that the different cognate languages might well have 
followed this impulse independently of each other. And the 
three languages (the Zend, whose long sojourn with the 
Snnsgrit is evident, may reinain unnoticed) do not stand 
quite on the same footing with respect 'to the disturbing 
influence which they have* permitted to the syllable*5of Redu¬ 
plication : the Sanscrit has yielded more to this ftifluence than 
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its Greek and German sisters; and our forms like ihr bis set, 
“ you bit,” ihr boget, “ you bent,” are more perfect in their 
termination at this day than what we can draw from the San¬ 
scrit, in contrast to them, frojn the oldest period of its litera¬ 
ture. The Sanscrit reduplicated preterite Ifas, for instance,! 
lost the termination of the second person plural from the oldest 
time; and this person *is therefore either completely the same 
with the fir si and third person singular, or distinguished from 
it only by the removal #f the Guna, or by an abbreviation in 
the interior of tile root from which the singular has remained 
free; eaj. the first and third person singular and second person 
plural of krand, “to weep,” are chakranda ; in the two former 
places the Gothic gaigrdt corresponds to it, and, indeed, shews 
to disadvantage through its loss of the final vowel: in the 
second person plural, liowever, yaigrdt-u-th * surpasses the 
Sanscrit chakrand-a, which has evidently been preceded«by a 
form chalcrandra-tha or f :hakrand-a-ta. To the Greek rervep-* 
a-re, detiopK-a-re, correspond,, in Sanscrit, tutup-q, dadris-a, 
for lutup-a-tha, dadris-aHha. • • 

6K. The Sanscrit reduplicated preterite stands ‘in disad¬ 
vantageous comparison with the Greek perfect in this point 
also, thatin the middle and passive it Ms not only, like the 
present, lost the m of the fir& person, but also the t of the 
third; thus, tutup& stands for tutup-md and tutup-tS, and in the 
former case is surpassed by rervp-pat, in the latter by r ertnr- 
tcu, as respects the correct preservation of the termination. 
From rervp-pat, Terwr-ra/.-it may be inferred that the active 
was formerly rervirapt, rermrotTi, or rervfpapt, reru^-a-n, and 
in Sanscrit tutdp-a-Jk (or tutdp-A-mi, see §. 434.), tutdp-arti. 
The conjunctive vovnel is suppressed in Greek J>efore the 
weightier terminations of the middle passive, according to 
the principle by vfllich the g of the optative, and the corre¬ 
sponding A of the Sanscrit potential, is dropped in the middle, 
and etg. SMpeda, dqdimahi, correspond to tho -actiye 81 - 
Hoiypcv, dadytima. The Sanscrit, ii? the middle and the 
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passive, which in this tense is fully identical with the middle, 
prefixes to the personal terminations beginning' with a con¬ 
sonant a conjunctive vowel i (see §. 605.); hpnee tutup-i-shd 
answering to the Greek TCTvrr-czat. Yet in the Veda dialect 
, the form ttitup-s$ might be expected, as tilts dialect often 
suppresses the conjunctive vowel of the fcommon language, 
and, in the Rig Veda (XXXII. 4.), from vid, class 6, to find,” 

occurs the form vivit-sd, “ thou didst find,” for the common 

• * 
e 

vivid-i-sM. »» J 

*612. The third person plural of the middle passive exhibits 
in Sanscrit" the termination re, which, in the comnfon lan¬ 
guage, always precedes the conjunctive vowel i, which, 
however, may be withdrawn in the Veda dialect, where, 
dadris-rd, “ they were seen,” occurs for dadrishe (Rig Veda, 
XXXIV*. 10.). ( It is hardly possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of tlfis termination. I have elsewhere (Lesser 
Sanscrit Grammar, §. 372. Rem. 4.) remarked, that its r is 
perhaps a corruption of an original •$,- which otherwise, in 
Sanscrit, occurs only in the initial 'sound, and regularly, in¬ 
deed, before sonant letters, in case a vowel other than a or A 
precedes the s. This being 4he case, this V would belong to 
the verb substantive; and we should remark, that in Greek, 
also, this verb, in ^certain tenses, is found only in the third 
person plural, while the rest are simple (eSlSoa-av, eSoaav ). 
The Sanscrit intended probably, in the case before us—if the 
r really stands for s —by this change to lighten the sound, as 
occurs in the Qld High German, where, in all roots in is and 
us, and in part of the roots in as, the radical sibilant in the 
preterite is retained only in the mSiosyllabie forms, but 
in the polysyllabic is weakened to r; hence, from RTS, 

“ to fall (Sapscr.it bhrans ), rets, riri, rgis, rirumes, &c.; from 
*LU£>, “to lose,” Ids, luri (see §. 608.), I6s,lurumh, &c.; from 
was, “ I was,” “ he was,” comes the second person wdri, the 
plural wdrumfa, &c. i 1 0 .. *■ • 

613. With the r* of the Sanscrit terniination r<1 is 

i 
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clearly connected that of the termination ran of the third 
person plural, middle, potential, and precative, where ran, in 
my opinion, is an abbreviation of ranta ; and also the r, 
which the root si, “ to lie ” (Greek Keipai), adds, in the 
third person plural of all special tenses (s&mtt*" they lie,” 
asdrata, * they *l«iy,” *seratdm, “ let them lie ”). The 
root i\id, “ to know,” (Jlass 2, in combination with the 
preposition admits at will the addition of such an r 
in the present, imperfect, and imperative; hence, snitvi- 
drnli or sqnvidaid, “ they know**’ (Panini VII. 1. 7.). TJ)ie 
Veda dialect gives to the addition of this enigmatical r, in 
the middle and passive, a still wider extension (Panini 
VII. 1. 8.), and exhibits adithra, “ they milked,” for 
uduhrala, instead of the common aduhata. Remarkable, 
also, are the forms adrisran and ^4 asriyfan ,* from 
adrisranta, TOpTRT asriyranla , for udri&inta, asrijunlu. 
The Anus vara of this Veda termination ran, which may # 
have ‘been formerly jam (with s from /, compare p. 754.), 

t • 

passes into m before vowels; hence, Jlig.Veda IX. 4., 

^*5 ft fhtl asrigram Indra U girali “ effusi surd, Indra'! tibi 
hymni L. 3. TO f4 *pft TOJ adrisram 

asya k&tuvd vi rasrnayii jnndn anu “ coflspiciurdur e/us coUus- 
trantes radii inter homines. ^ • . 

* The former is an aorist of the sixth formation, from the root drxi , 
which is not used in the special tenses; but asrigrafr, in which the reten¬ 
tion of the original guttural instead of the palatal of the common language 
is to be noticed, docs not, in my opinion, admit of beijig explained as an 
aorist, as Westergaard makes it, but appears to me as an imperfect; as the 
roots of the sixth class, when they do not insert a nasal in the special 
tenses, are incapable of the sixth aorist formation, because they could not 
be distinguishable from the imperfect. Why shoujd cot the ftnperfect, as 
well as the aorist, bo capable of replacing the termination anta by rah ? 

t Compare Westeigaard, Radices, p. 269. Rosen takes adrisrmt ac¬ 
tively, and, in the first passage, asrijram , as the first person singular active, 
which, however, will not do. Preterites with a present signification arc 
very common in £he Vedas. 
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614. The conjunctive vowel i, which the middle uses in 
almost all persons, may formerly have been an a ; and it 
is still more probable that the active, as in Greek, every¬ 
where had an a as conjunctive vowel; that- therefore the 

( form tutup*i-ma was preceded by a form lulup-a-ma 
(or tutup-d-ma, see §. 434.), as analogous to the Greek 
T6Tu<p-a-fj.ev ;—an opinion which is^ilso corroborated by the 
Gothic u-m, as in gaujrQt-u-m, ‘‘we wept, 1 ’ which leads us 
to expect a Sanscrit chakrand-a-ma pr d-ma for chakrand-i- 
mck as the Gothic u very dften occurs as the weakening 
of an original a, but not as the increase of jyn ori¬ 
ginal i. 

615. In the second and third person dual the Sanscrit 
has firmly retained the old conjunctive vowel^ a ; but the 
a of the ‘primary terminations thm, f cas, has been weakened 
to n, .probably' one account of the rbot being encumbered by 
the syllable of reduplication; hence,, tutup-a-thm, iutup-a- 
tm, 'correspond to the G^eek rerdtj^a-rov, rerv^y-a-Tov 
from -t os, t of, see §. 97.) ; and cliukrand-a-thus, “ ye two 
wept, 1 ’’ to the Gothic yaigr6t-u-t$ of the same import.. The 
9 a of these dual forms is, never suppressed, and hence 
is regarded by gr&mtnarians as belonging to the^termina- 
tion itself, while the terminations va and ma of the first 
person dual and plural occasionally occur also, in direct 
combination with the root; as from sidh, “ to stop,” come 
both sishidhiva, sisthidhtma, and sishidhva, sishidhma. Thus 
we find in Greek, also, thd a occasionally suppressed before 
the heavier terminations of the dual and plural. Here 
belong, besides, iapev for otfiapev (see §. 491 .),eotypev, citcrov, 
avcayfjuev, Seftipev. But on, these forms no special rela¬ 
tionship is to bp ‘based, but only a coincidence of prin- 
6ipl^; for in the operation of the law of gravity it is so 
natural that two languages should, independently of one 

i 

another, free themselves before 1 heavy terminations of a 
semi-vowel,*not indispensable for the idea toebe conveyed. 
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that it is quite unnecessary to assume here an old tyans- 
mission. 

GIG. With regard to the termination ^t/ia of the second 
person singular, we direct attention to §. 453. It may be 
here additionally remarked, that if the Greek ya-Qa —which is # 
there referred to ^STftntT ds-i-tha, for which would stand, with¬ 
out the vowel of conjunction, as-tha — is not a remnant of the 
perfect, but* actually belongs to tlid imperfect, the Sanscrit 
middle, imperfect (1sthas would admit of comparison 

with it. But I prefer referring this qerda. to the perfect, and 
, placing it on the same footing with oi<r-da, whieli, with re- 

i rf • 

spect to its termination, corresponds well with vU-tha 
and the Gothic vais-t. The Old High German also, which, 
in its strong f preterites, has preserved only the conjunctive 
vowel of the Sanscrit i-kha, and hence opposes to the San¬ 
scrit huhauj-i-lha (Jmhdj-i-'iha) and Gothic hdug-t, “ thou jlidst 
bow,” the form buej-i, has in preterites, which, like the San-, 
sent vMi, Greek ol§a h and Gothic vait, have present signi¬ 
fication, retained the old t in direct,combination with the 
root; n as, weis-t (euphonic for weiz-t) corresponds to the 
Gothic vais-t, Greek ou t-Qcl, and Sanscrit vU-iha (vait-lha ). 
Here belong also muos-t, “ thou mus“ thou art fit,” * 
mnh-f, “thou canst,” scal-t , “thou shoulc^st,” an-s-t, “thou 
art inclined,” “dost not grudge” (with euphonic s, see §. 95.: 
the form cannf>t be cited, but cannot be doubted), chhn-s-t, 
“thou canst,” “thou knowest,” getare-t, “ \liou vonturest,” t 
darf-l, “ thou didst require.” 

* Docs not occur, but can be safely deduced from the third person tauk 
and the preterite tuh-ta. , 

t The s is not, as 1 formerly assumed, euphonic (§. 94.),*but belongs 
to the root, which, before vowels, assimilates its s to tHb preceding r (a^ 
Greek Oappoi ,, Oappew), rejected whjsn in tjic terminating sound, bijt prcdrfved 
before t : hence, in thc'first and third person singular ge-tar, third person 
plural gi-turryn, ge-turren. In Jhe Sanserif corresponds dharsh (dhrish), 

“ to venture,” in Lithuanian, drys-ti; comp. Pitt, I. 270, Graff, V. 44l. 
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617. It deserves further to be remarked wjth respect to 
the Gothics that the roots terminating with a vowel prefix an 
s to the t of the second person: at least the % second person 
of saistf, ‘‘I sowed/’ is saisd-sl (Luc.xix. 21.); from which we 

t may also infer vaivd^sf, from the* root VO, “ to blow ” 
(Sanscrit vd), add laild-st, from JLX), “toJ&ugh.” As to the 
relation of the ai of the present [vaiti, lain, saia ) to the 6 of 
the preterite and of thb root, it resembles, thfet of bindn, 
“ I bind/ to BAND ; i. e. as the a of this and similar roots 
has weakened itself in* the'present to i, the same has been 
done by tile latter half of the 6=d, or a + a. In tl^e same 
way, in Sanscrit, a long d is sometimes weakened to & = ai; 
p.g. in the vocative of the feminine bases in <h (see §. 205.). 
But to return to the Gothic root SO, I am npt inclined to 
infer fro*m the third person present* s aiy-i-th, which actually 
occurs (Mark iv. 14 ), a first person .s aiya, but believe, that 
only before i a y is added to the diphthong at, and that the 
third person singular and second person plural of 'vaia and 
ktiu also must be vaiyitL, hnyith, anch the second person sin¬ 
gular vaiyis, laiyis. But if the rodt SO had, in the, first 
person singular, formed saiyq, then the third person plural 
would certainly have been saiyand, the infinitive sgiyan, and 
the present participle saiyands ; on the other hand, at Matth. 
iv. 26. occurs sttimid, “they sow,” 1. e. 4, 5, saiands, “the 
sowef,” and sedan, “ to sow.” * 

618. The Sanscrit roots in d (the analogy of which is fol¬ 
lowed by those also with a final diphthong, which are, for 
the most part, dealt with in the general tenses as if they 
ended with A) employ in the first and third persons au for d 
or a, for the d of tlife root should be incited down with the a 
of the terminatipri to d, or be dropped as before the other 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Instead of this, how- • 
ever, mi *is used; e.g. 3^ daddu,*“ I gave,” " he gave,” from 
dd; TT&dasthdu, “I*stdod,” “he* stood,” from sfhd. *« If du 
was found only in the firgt person, I should not hesitate 
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recognising in the u the vocalization*of the personal character 
m, as in the Gothic siyau, u I may be/* answering to the 
Sanscrit sydm, and in Lithuanian forms in au (§. 438.) 
This view of the matter, however, appears less satisfactory, 
if we are compelled to assume that the termination du, after 
its meaning had Been forgotten, and the language had lost 
sight of its derivation, had. found its way unorganically into 
the third person, though such changes of person are not 
urilieard of in the history of language; as, in the - Gothic 
passive, where the firsthand third persons have likewise 
•the sanje termination,. but reversed through thfc tfllnspo- 
sition of the ending of the third person to the first, and, 
in the plural, also into the second (§. 466.). But if the* 
termination du of daddu, dedi, dedit, stands with the same 
right in the third pcrsoi! that it does in the firsthand no 
personal ending is contained in it, then tiro* n of the diph- 
thong du may be regarded as the weakening of the • 
common termination, or conjunctive vowel <i ; sothattht* it, 
according to the principle of Vriddhi, would have united 
with the preceding d ( into du (see -29.) ; while in tin* 
ordinary contractibns an d is shortened before its combi- 
nation vfitjb u or i to a , and then, with id becomes ri — ait, 
and with ?, e — n >. ' • 

619. The Sanscrit verbs of the tenth class, and all deri¬ 
vative verbs, periplirastically express tin* reduplicated pre¬ 
terite by one of the auxiliary verbs— kri, “to make,” m 
and bhu, “to be”—the reduplicated preterite^ of which are 

referable to the accusative of an abstract substantive in 

♦ 

a, which is not used in the other cases,* before which the 
character dy of the tenth class aijd of the causal £orn»s is 
retained; e. y. chdrnydnchak'd.ra (euphonic for c1f6rayd,m-ch-), 
he made stealing,” or chdrnydmdsa, or chdraydrnbnbh uiiim* w 

* 

* The* root irregularly contains in the sellable ot repetition an 
a instead of the qjiortened "radical vowel, omit$ in the fiiyt and third 

;} i * piison 
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“ he was to steal.” The opinion expressed in the first 
edition of my Sanscrit Grammar, that the form in dm 
must be regarded as the accusative of an f . abstract sub¬ 
stantive, I have since found is supported by the Zend, 
where the corresponding occurs as an infinitive in the accu¬ 
sative relation,'as I have already shaWn by citing the 
following lucid passage (Vend. JS. p.' 198.) : 

MfS)AsMxugM(j yezi vasen mazdayasna zanm 
ratidhayanm* “ If the worshippers pf Mazda wish to make 
the earth grow (cultivate) v The, Sanscrit* instead of kri, 
. occasionally uses another word of similar import,, to pa¬ 
raphrase the reduplicated preterite. Thus we read in 
the Mahabharat (1. 1809.) < Myw i vfo l^Tasg: vapush- 

tamdrtham varayum prachakramuli, “ they solicited Vapush- 
tama ; ,v literally, “ they made solicitation on accouilt of 
Vapushtama/’ or “they went to a solicitation;” for pm- 
r kram means, properly, “ to go ;” but verbs of motion fro- 

r 

quently take the place of those of making, since the com¬ 
pletion of an action ip represented as the going to it. 


person singular the Gunn or Vriddhi augment, and changes irregularly its 
u before vowels into vv instead of uv. * 

t Thus I mid forjthc 1. c. occurring raodhyahm , for which, p. 29.9, oc¬ 
curs raodhaytn: the two forms guided me in restoring the right reading 
which has since been confirmed by Bumouf, by comparng MSS. Anquc- 
til translates thus, “dorsque les Mazdeiesnans veulcnt creuscr des misseaiw 
dedans et auteur dune terre in accordance with which I before rendered 
the expression rcudhayahm by “ perforare .” It is, however, probably the 
causal form of raodh, “to grow” (compare Bumouf’s Ya<;na, Notes, 
xxxv.), which is based on the Sanscrit ruh from mdh (see §. 23.), and 
with ^wliich the Gothic LUD , “to grow,” lauths, laud is, “man" (our 
Leute ), is connected. L It is possible that this causal form may have as¬ 
sumed, in Zend) the meaning “to bury,” os one of the means of growth. 
This, however, is of not much importance to us here: it suffices to know, 
what is very important, that raodhayahm supplies the place of an infini¬ 
tive, has an accusative termination, and confirms my explanation of the 
Sanscrit form under discussion.; , 
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o20. It is very important to bbserve, that it is the 
verbs of the tenth class, causal forms, and other derivative 
verbs, which particularly employ this periphrastic forma¬ 
tion of the reduplicated preterite, and do not admit the 
simple format,ion; for hereby the way is, iu a manner, 
prepared for the, Gernlan idioms, which, without excep¬ 
tion, paraphrase thoir preterite by an auxiliary verb 
signifying V to do,” precisely in that conjugation in which 
we have recognised the Sanscrit tenth class in three 
different forms (see §§. Ij39 a . 6. 504.). • I have asserted tfcis, 
as regards the Gothic, already in my System of Conjuga-. 
tion (p. ?51. &c.), where I have shewn, in plurals like 
sdkidednm, “ we sought,” (made to seek), and in the con¬ 
junctive in ^the singular also ( sdkidedyau , “ I would make 
to seek ”) an auxiliary* verb signifying “ to do, 1 ’ and a 
word related to dttlis, v the act,” * (Them<? dddi). Since 
then, Grimm, with whom I fully 'coincide, has extended 
tlife existence of tlm auxiliary verb also to the singular 
sdkitfa , arid therefore to«thc other dyilects ; for if in sdlcida 

the verb “ to do ” is contained, it is self-evident that it 
> 

exists also in our suchto. I had before derived the sin- 
gular sdlcida from the passive participle sokiths (theme 
sdlcida). But since I now recognise, the verb ( flaw ) 
“ to do ” also in sdlcida, “ I sought,” I believp—in which T 
differ from Grimm—that we must, in respect to‘their 
origin, fully separate from one another flic passive parti¬ 
ciple and the indicative preterite,"^ great as the agreement 
of the two forms is, which, in Gothic, amounts to complete 
identity ; for the theme of sokiths. “ the sought,” is sdkifJu 
(see §. 135.), thus fuljy the same as sdlcida, “ I sought 
and salhdda, the theme ol salbdths, “ the anointed," is in 


* It is preserved only in missa-dUhs, “ misdeed," but is etymologically 
identical wittuour that , Old Higfi German ttit, Wld Saxon dud . 
t Compare Vocalismus, pp. 51, &£. 

3 f 2 
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form identical with salfodda, “ I anointed.” This circum- 
stance, too, was likely to mislead, that participles in da 
(nominative ths) occur only in verbs which form their 
preterites in da, while in strong verbs the passive parti¬ 
ciple terminates in na (nominative ns), and^e.g. bug-arns, 
“ bent ” (theme bug-a-na), corresponds , to the Sanscrit 
bhug-na-s. In Sanscrit, however,, passive participles in na 
are comparatively rare , 4 and the vast majority of verbs 
form them by the suffix ta,* on ,which the Latin tu-s, 
Greek to? {itheKTo^, 7 rouyrof,) L Litth. ta-s (suk-ta-s, “ turned ”) 
are based. * This suffix has, however, nothing in 09111111011 
with the verb than, “ to do,” under discussion; and there¬ 
fore, also, the Gothic suffix da of SOK-I-DA , sdkiths, can 
have nothing to do with the da of sitkida, “ I sought,” 
when elsewhere this da signifies'* “ I did,” just as di'dam 
in stifcidedum means “ we did,” and deaths, “ the deed.” 

621. The just mentioned dvrthsf to which the Old 
Saxon dad and Old High German hit correspond,*is, in 
the theme, de.di, the i of which is suppressed in the nomi¬ 
native (see §. 135.) : the genitive is d&dai-s, the accusative 
plural dUdi-m. The final syllable of the base dMi corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanscrit suffix li, which forms abstract sub¬ 
stantives, and, in, the Gothic* occurs under the form of ti, 
fhi, or di, according to the measure of the letter preceding 


* Compare tyuk-ta-s , “forsaken,” krF-tas, “made," bri-ta-s , “borne.” 
I remark, m passant , that the Latin la-tus might become connected with 
britaSy from bhartas, in the same way as tutus, “ broad,” with prithn-s, 
Tr\arus: thus, the labial being lost, r being exchanged with /, and al trans¬ 
posed $0 la=ra, as, in ’die Greek, cSpasov for ebapsov. 

t I write the non-oxurring nominative deths, not deds, since d after 
vowels, before a'final s, and at the end of words, generally becomes th;. 
lienee, also, s6kiths, “ sought," frpm tl?e base sCkidu, and mannaseths , 
“ world,” literally “ human-seed,” from the base sc+rti and the root s6, “ to 
sow” (saia, saiso , see §. 617). * Stidi has the same relation to so,jn regard 
to its radical vowel, that t'ka, “ J touch,” has to the preterite taitdk. 
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it (see §. 91.). There remains, therefore, dd, in Old Saxon 
dd, in Old High German td, as the root, and this regularly 
corresponds to the Sanscrit Zend ITT dhd dd, “ to set,” 
“ to make” (see p. 112); from which might be expected an 
abstract substantive vrfiT^ dhd-ti-s, .ms/wa dd-Vi-s, which 
would answer to tte Greek 6e<ns (from dens). It is a ques¬ 
tion, then whether, in the Gothic dAlum of sokidedum, the 
first syllable* is fully identical with that of DE-DI, “ the 
deed ” ? • I think it is *iot; and consider dddum, and the 
conjunctive dddyau , plural dddeima, a*s reduplicated formS; 
■so that- tjyis the second syllable of dAlum, dAtyau, would 
, be to be compared with the first of I)EDJ, “deed.” The 
dd of dAlum, “ we did,” dd-dyau, “ I would do,” considered 
as the syllable of reduplication, is distinguished from the 
common reduplicated preterites like vai-vd-un j, “ we blew,” 
sai-sd-um, “ we sowed,” taitdhim, “ # we touched,” by its d 
for ai. It may be, then,, that this d, which has proceeded 
from in, is the contraction .of a + i to a mixed sound, 
according to the Sanscrit principle (see §. 2.); or that, 
according to an older principle of reduplication,* the 6 of 
de-dam, *just like *that of DE1)I, represents the original 
long d of the Sanscrit root dhd (see §. 69.), which is re¬ 
tained unchanged in the Old* High Gertnan tdt, and Old 
Saxon ddd. In the last syllable of de-dum, dd-dyau, we 
miss the radical vowel: according to the analogy of vai- 
vu-nm, sai-sd-um, we should expect d%dd-umP Tlfe abbre¬ 
viation may be a consequence of the incumbrance owing 
to composition with the principal verb: however, it occurs 
in Sanscrit even in the simple word ; since, in the redupli¬ 
cated preterite, da-dh-b-ma, “ we /lid set,” da-dh-m, “•they 
did set,” are correctly said for da-dhd- i-iryi, dadhd-us. 
Even in the present, the root dhd, which, as a verb of*tfle' 
third class, has reSuplication in the special tenses also, 
with dd, flags 3, " to give, irregularly reject the radical 
vowel* before 4h*e .heavy terminatioifS of the* dual and 
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plural; thus, dadh-mas for dadfui-mas; just so, in the 
whole potential mood, where dadh-ydm (for dadkd-ydm), 
ponam, answers remarkably to the Gothic 1 dM-yau (from 
sdkuMd-yaii), “ I would do,” for dddd-yan. 

622. Tlie singular of sdkidGdum, sokiddduth, sokidMun, is 
sdkida, suicides, sdkida, with the loss of the syllable of 
reduplication. Yet dt Is is perhaps an abbreviation! of dhf, 
as, in tjie preterite, t, answering to the Sanscrit 's? tha, is 
properly the character of the second person (seer §. 453.), 
before which a radical T sound passes, according to §. 102., 
into s; as, bais-t, bans-t , for bail-U band-t. So,'also, des' 
might have proceeded from dds-t, and this from ddd-t. In 
the simple state, the auxiliary verb under discussion is 
wanting in Gothic; at least, it does not oc/ ur in Ulfilas; 
but in Old jSaxon, dd-m, dd-s, dd-t (or do-d), correspond 
admirably to the Sfmscrit dadhd-mU dadhd-si, dadhd-li , 
with d for a , according to the Gothic principle (see §.69.), 
and with the suppression 1 of the syllable of reduplication, 
which, as has been "already remarked, the Sanscrit verb, 
according to the principle of the third class, exhibits, like 
the Greek TlOryii, in the present also. The preterite in 

if • 

Old Saxon, as in all the other German dialects, has pre¬ 
served the reduplication, find is, deda, dedd-s, deda, plural 
dedun, also dddun* properly the third person, which, in 
the Old Saxon, preterite, as in the Gothic passive (§. 466.), 
represents b<Jth the first and second person. In this 
ded-u-n or d&d-u-v, therefore, the radical vowel, as in the 
Gothic sdkidMun (for sdkidddd-u-n ), is dropped before the 
conjunctive vowel. The e of deda, &c., has arisen from 
i, which has been actually retained in Anglo-Saxon. Here 
the preterit under discussion has dide, didest, dide, plural 
titidon, in the three persons. r These forms, therefore, in 
respect to their reduplication syllable, ansv%r to the pre- 

* Sec Schni&ller’s Glossarium Saxonicum^p. 25. 
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terites with concealed reduplication, as Old High German 
hi-nlt for hihalt (see §. 592.). The Old Saxon dddun, which 
occurs in the plural, together with dedun, as also in the se¬ 
cond person singular dddi is found together with dedd-s (see 
Schmeller’s Gk>ss.), is unorganic, and follows th<? analogy of • 
Grimm’s tenth and eleventh conjugations; i.e. it is produced 
in the feeling, as if dad (was the root and first and third 
person in tl*e singular preterit^, and the present didu. Thus, 
also, in the conjunctive, with dedi exists the form dddi. 
In Old High German, also, the 'forms which have a long d 
* in the conjugations named, employ this letter ift the auxi¬ 
liary verb under discussion, and, indeed, without a dissen¬ 
tient authority,* without, however, in a single one, the first 
and third person singular being tat, as might have been 
expected from the second person tdti (like sdzi answering 
to suz, see the second table in §. 605. ) # I afinex the preterite 
in full, according to Gnpim; let,a, tdti, Veto; tdtumh, tdtvt,* 
tdtun; conjunctive idU, tdtis, tdti; tdlimes, tdtit, tdtin. “The 
present is tuo-m, tuo-s, ftm-t, tuo^mfo, iuo-t, tuo-nt ; which, ih 
its way, answers to the "Sanscrit dardhdmi, just as Well as the 
Old Saxon dd-m , *&c.; as no, in Old High German, is the 
most common representative of the Gothic and Old Saxon 
u, and therefore of the S@,nsci*it d*; as, in fuor, answering 
to the Gothic for and Sanscrit char, from chachdra, “ I went,” 
“he went.” faie Middle High German is, in the present, 
/mow, tuo-st, tuo-t ; tuo-7i, tuo-l, tuon-t: in the preterite, tete, 
ftete, tele ? plural tdten, tdlet, tdten : conjunctive teete, &c. 
Our German that, thiite, follows exactly the analogy of 
forms like trat, trdte, las, Icise (Grimm’s tenth conjugation), 
ajjd would lead us to expect a present thete from ilrite*; the 

* Sec Graff, V. 287, where, however remark that very few authorities 
distinguish graphically the long a fsom the short. 

t AIs<5 tit and tete, the la^er unorganic, and aS if the first e had not been 
produced from i, but, through umlaut , from a. «Scc Grimnf, I. p. 9(55. 
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recollection of a reduplication which is contained in that 
is completely destoyed, but just as much so the possibility 
of connection with the weak preterites like suchte, to which 
recourse must be had, if we wish to reject the opinion first 
, given by Grimm (I. p. 1042), but not firmly held by him, 
that the Old Saxon deda, Anglo-Saxon di'de, Old High Ger¬ 
man teta , Middle High German idle, rest on reduplttation.* 
The passive participle gi-td-nir, ge-tha-ner, answers to the 
Sanserif like mld-na, “ withered,” from midi (mid), or dd-na, 

“ gift ” (properly “ that given ”), * from dd, of which the 
common participle is dalta (from daddta), the reduplication' 
being irregularly retained. The Sanscrit tenth class 
agrees with the German weak conjugation (the prototype 
of which it is) in this point, that it never forms its pas¬ 
sive participles in na, but always in ta ; on which is based 

r *— i 

the Gothic da of SO KID A, nominative masculine sdkiths, 
.“sought.” : 

6£3> To return to the Gothip sdkiday ‘<*1 sought,” ‘‘ made to 
seek,” after acknowledging in the i/a of sdkya, “ I seek,” the 
character‘of the Sanscrit tenth class aya, and in sdki-da, 
“ I make to seek,” a copy of. the Sanscrit* chdrayitn-chakdra 
(or chakara), “ I made to steal,” we now consider the i of 
sdkida as the contraction bf the syllable ya, in winch we agree 
with Grimm. The i of sukida, therefore, represents the San- 
scrit' ay dm of chdraydm-chakdra n euphonic for m), “I 
made to steal or, in ‘order to select kindred verbs, the i of 
the Gothic sati of sati-da,, “ I made to place,” corresponds to 

* The substantive dc-ths (theme dc-di), td-t , cannot stand in our way, 
since i(s formation has nought to do with the reduplication, nor with ^e 
weak conjugation ; bui here dc, td, is the root, and di, ti, the derivation- 
suffix mentionetfin §. 91. Nor can the participle gi-td-ner , ki-td-ner, ge- 
tha-Ytkr, induce us to look for passive participles in the weak conjugations 
like gisalbo-tdner instead of gusalbotdr, ge-salbtcr , because we make this 
participle independent of the auxiliary vcrb.tftm (compasm Voialismus, 
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the Sanscrit ay d m (or rather, only its y) of sddaydn-chakdra, 
“ I made to sit”; the Gothic thani, of ihani-da, “ I extended,” 
corresponds te the Sanscrit tdnaydm of tunaydn-chakdra, “ I 
made to make extend” the Gothic vasi, of vasi-da, “ I made 
to clothe,” corresponds to the Sanscrit vdsaydm of vdsaydn - 
chukdra , “I madecause to be clothed” ( bdsaydmi, “I cause 
to clcihe,” as causal*of pis, “to clothe”). It might be con¬ 
jectured tflat the first member df the Gothic compounds 
under .discussion originally, in like manner, carried «an accu¬ 
sative-termination, just -as in idea it is an accusative. *As, 
that is?, to say, in the present state of the language, Gothic 
substantives have entirely lost the accusative sign, it would 
not surprise us to find it wanting in these compositions also. 
At an earlier jperiod of the language, satin-da, thanin-da, 
vasin-da, may have cofrespondcd to the Sanscrit fsddaydm-, 
tdnaydm-, vdsaydm-, the m of which before tlfe ch of the aux¬ 
iliary verb must become The selection of another aux¬ 

iliary verb in Geiynun, but which has the same meaning, 
cannot surprise us, as «the Sanscrit*also, occasionally, as has 
Teen already shewn, Employs another verb for .the idea of 
‘ doing” (see p.542), or sets in its place the verb substantive 
as or hhy,. • • 

624. Grimm’s secoud conjugation of,the weak form, of 
which snlbu is given as example, has, as has gdready been ob¬ 
served, cast *out, like the Latin first conjugation, the semi¬ 
vowel which holds the middle place in thb Sanscrit aya of the 
tenth class, and the two short a then coalesce, in Gothic, into 
u=a + u, as, in Latin, into d. Hence, in the preterite, Gothic 
forms like salbd-da, “ I made to anoint,” correspond to the 
Sanscrit like chdray$n-chakdrc, “ I made to steal”; as laiyd, 
from laiyd-dn, “I made to lick,” answers to tlie Sanscrit 
Uhaydm (—laihaydm) from Uhaydn-chakdtit, “I madp .to 
cause to lick.” It must hot be forgotten that the Sanscrit 
tenth*dags is at the same time.th§ form T)f causal verbs, 
which admit.of being formed from $11 roots; Jiencc, also, in 
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Grimm's third class of the weak conjugation (which has pre¬ 
served the two first syllables of the # Gothic ay a in the form of 
id, in accordance with the Latin & of the secdnd conjugation, 
and the analogous Prakrit forms*), the Gothic preterites 
jnunai-da, “‘I thought,” banai-da, “ I built/' ga-jukai-da, “ I 
subjected to the 'yoke,” correspond to the Sanscrit causal 
preterites mdnaydn-cha Mr a, “I caused to make tq think,” 
bdvaydn-chakdra, “ I caused to make to be,” “ 1 produced, 

i 

created/1 „ 

625. In Sanscrit, besides the tenth class * and derivative 
verbs, there are verbs which paraphrase the reduplicate 
preterite by forming directly from the root an abstract sub¬ 
stantive in d, and combining with its accusative one of the 
abovementioned auxiliary verbs. All roots, for„ instance, do 
this, which begin with vowels which are long either natu¬ 
rally or by position, with the exception of an d long by po¬ 
sition and the root dp, “to reach”; as isdn-chakdra, “I made 
to rule/’ from is, “ to rule.” .Compare with this the Gothic 
bmh-ta, “ I brought,” answering to the strong present hrigya 
(hrinfja). Moreover, the paraphrased preterites, to \*hicK 
instead of the present, a simple preterite with present mean¬ 
ing corresponds (see §. 616), and which, in the pretqrite, just 
like brah-ta, combine the auxiliary verb thun direct with the 
root, in which junction its T sound is governed by the final 
consonants of the principal verb; and in Gothic appears at one 
time as t, at another as *th, at another as d (compare §. 91.), 
and after the t of 1 IT, “ to know,” as s (see §.10*2.): hence, 
mds-ta, “ I must,” preterite (mol, “ I must,” present); mun- 
tha x “ I meant” (man, “I mean”); skid-da, “ I should” (skid, 
“I shquld,” present); vis-sa for vis-trif. “ I knew” (vait, “ I 

* p. 110. 

* t* 4 

t The Gothic verb, also, is, according to its meaning, a causal from a 

\ % f 

lost primitive, which, in Old High German, in the first person present, is 
hint, See §. 510., * . 
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know,” see §. 491). A few weak verbs, also, with the deri¬ 
vation ya, suppress its representative i, and annex the auxili¬ 
ary verb direct to the root. They are, in Gothic, but four, viz. 
tfinh-tn, “ I thought" (present, thagkya); bauh-ta, “I bought” 
(with au for-w, according to §. 82., present bugrja) ; vaurli-tg, 
“ I made” (present vaurkyu); thuh-ta, “it appeared” ( thugk, 
“it appears”). Thd Ofcl High German, however, usually 
suppressef the derivative i after a long radical syllable, and 
with Abe cause disapp§ars also the effect, viz. the itmlaut pro¬ 
duced by the v (see §. 78.), in a% fa* as the original vowel is 
an a: hence, nan-ta ,* “ I named ”: wan-ta, + “ I turned Ur-ta, 
“ I taughtanswering to the Gothic nanmi-da, vandi-da, 
laisi-da. These, and similar verbs, have also, in the present 
and the fojans depending on it, lost the y or i of the deriva¬ 
tion ya ,t but have preserved the umlaut, whence“it is clear, 
that the y or i must liave here adhered much longer |han in 
the preterite ( nennu, wendu, Uru). , 

6*26. The passive participje in Gothic, with respect* to the 
suppression or retention of the derivative i, and with regard 
to Abe euphonic ehaiige of the final consonant* of the root, 
always keeps fcqual pace with the preterite active: hence 
may bg inferred from the Gothic flh-ta,*“ I feared,” a partici¬ 
pial base of similar sound, •oh-ta, “ feared,” nominative ohts, 
though this participle cannot be cited as occurring. Toge- 


* For nann-ta , see §. 102. 

t For wand-ta , see §. 102. I consider this verb >as identical with the 
Sanscrit vart (wit ), “ to go,” “ to he” (with the preposition n», “ to re¬ 
turn”), and the Latin verto, with exchange of the liquids r and n., This 
docs not prevent our t qerden being referred to the root vart^m it often 
happens that a root separates into different fori®s with distinct meanings. 

| As the Old High German does not distinguish the y from i it cannot 
be known whether the neriu , periaytes, which corresponds to the*Gotliic 
tuisyuj “ I save,” nasyam , “ we ^ave,” should be pronounced neryu , ner- 
yames or neriu, neriatnes, though at th<? oldest period y would certainly 
lufVe been used. * 
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ther with vaurh-tu, “ | made,” from vaurkya, exists a partici¬ 
ple vavrhts, “ the made” (theme vaurhta), Mark xiv. 58.; and 
with fra-bauh-fa, “ I sold,” from frabugya, is found fra-bauhts, 
“ the sold,” John xii. 5. From such euphonic coincidences, 
however, we«cannot deduce an historical descent of the pas¬ 
sive participle from the preterite active, or •vice versa; just as 
little as it could be said, that, in Lftfin,'the participles4n ivs 
and turns, and the nouns of agency in tor, really prbcecd from 
the supine, because from doctum, muvilum, may be inferred 
doctjis, monitus, doctnrus, inmHurus, doctor, monitor. It is na¬ 
tural that suffixes which begin with one and the same syllable, 
even if they have nothing in common in their origin, should 
still, in external analogy, approach one another, and combine 
similarly with the root In German, indeed, the auxiliary 
verb thuvy and the suffix of the passive participle, if we recur 
to their origin,‘hare different initial sounds, as the former 

i 

rysts on the Sanscrit t|T dtut, the latter on the suffijt 
but inasmuch as the latter, iji Gothic, instead of beeoming 
%thar according to the la>v for the changing of sounds, has, 
with the preceding derivative vowel, assumed the form dg, it 
is placed on the same footing with the auxiliary verb, which * 
regularly commences with d, and is consequently f subject 
to the same fate. TJhe same is the case with the suffix of 
abstract substantives, which is, in Sanscrit, ti, but in Gothic, 
after vowels, di, and after consonants, according to their 
nature, either ti, t/ii, or. di; and thus may also, from the 
preterite mah-ta, “ I could,” be deduced a substantive mah-ts 
(therne mah-ti), “ might,” without the latter proceeding from 
the former. 

t 

6*27. We must therefore reject the opinion, that, in 
Gothic, sdkida, “ I soKght,' 11 and solcilhs (theme sukida), *' the 
sought,” sukida (theme sdkid/i), “ the sought ” (fern.) stand 


*' The Sanscrit dh lends, us to expect the Greek 0 and, Gothic d. 
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to one another in the relation of crescent; and I still per¬ 
sist in ray assertion, already made in my System of Conju¬ 
gation, and in my Review of Grimm’s German Grammar' 
(Vocalismus, p. 72), that in Persian, preterites like bur-dem, 
“ I bore,” be§-tem, “ I bound,” purs-i-dem, “ I Asked,” are 
derived from their corresponding participles, which have 
both an active and a passive signification. While, in San¬ 
scrit, bri-tcfi (nominative masculine britas ) has merely a 
p^sive^ meaning, and only verbs neuter use the forms in 
tn with an active signification,* in Persian, bur-deh mctyis 
, both borne and, actively, having borne ; and the perfect is 
expressed’ in Persian by using the verb substantive with 
the participle just mentioned; thus bnrdeh em, “ I have 
borne,” or, literally, “ I am having borne.” I consider, 
however, the aorist burdem as a contraction of bmdeh em, 
which need not surprise us, as the Persian % r ery generally 

combines its verb substantive with* both substantives and 

• 

adjectives; e.g. merdey i, I am a man,” buzmgem, “I am 
great.” In the third parson singular herd, or berdeh* stands 
without the addition of the auxiliary verb, as, in Sanscrit, 

bartii “ laturus ” is used in the sense of laturus, u, urn, est; 

• 

while the’ first and second persons x>f Ahe three numbers 
combine the singular nominative masculjnc with the verb 
substantive, bhartusmi, “ I shall carry,” &c. If we choose 
to recognise "the verb substantive in the Persian florist 
burdem, because in the present, with the exception of the 
third person est, it is so much compressed that it is 
nowise distinguished from the terminations of other verbs,t 
we must conclude that the simple annexation of the perso¬ 
nal terminations to the participle, which I 3 robbed of its end- 


* Comp, gata-8, “qui wit"; sojbtmta-s, “ the having been” (maseulfnc). 
t Compare em, “ I *am,” ?, “ thou art,” ?m, “ we are,” id, “ ye are,” 
end, “ tliey fffc” with berem ( A I bear"), berhn, hind, frerend. To A 
end corresponds ^lief Doric imt for to en% the English (=e»*). 
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ing eh forms the tense uftder discussion. This, however, is 
not my opinion; and it seems to me far more natural to ex¬ 
plain burd'-em as literally meaning “having borne am I,” 
than to raise burd to the rank of a secondary verbal root, and, 
as such, to invest it with the personal terminations, as they 
appear in the precent. 

628. The Sclavonic languages, with the exception,of the 
Old Sclavonic and Servian (see §§. 561. &c.), prejent, in the 
formation or paraphrasing of the preterite, a remarkable co¬ 
incidence with the Persian. < The participle, which, in Per¬ 
sian, terminates in deli or teh, and in Sanscrit, in the masculine 
and neuter theme, in ia, in the feminine in td, ends, in Old 
Sclavonic, in the masculine-neuter base in lo, in the feminine 
in la ; and I consider the l of this participial suffix as a weak¬ 
ening of d ; as, in Latin, lacryma, levir , from dneryma, devtr 
(see §. 17.), and; in, Lithuanian, lika; “ ten,” at the end of com¬ 
pounds,for dika (see §.310. Rem.). And I am hence of opinion, 
that, both with reference to their root and their formation, by/, 
by la, tylo, “the having been” (masculine, feminine, and 
neuter), may be compared with the Sanscrit words of the same 
import, but as, bdtd, buta-m, and Persian budeh. In Polish, by l 

i 

means “ he was,” byta j “ she was,” byto, “ it was,” byti, byty, 
“ they were,”* without the addition of an auxiliary verb, or a 
personal termination: and as in general the forms in /, la, lo, 
li, ly, do not occur at all as proper participles, but only repre¬ 
sent the preterite indicative, they have assumed the complete 
character of personal terminations.t* They resemble, there-s 
fore, only with the advantage of the distinction of gender 
like nouns, the Latin amamini, amabimini, in which words the 


* The masculine form bi/ti belongs only to the masculine perspns : to nil 

t • 

the other substantives of the tlir^e genders belongs the feminine from 
byty. , 

t And na notice is take.i irf Grammars, that, according to the gender 
alluded to, they are the nominatives of a former pnrticipK 
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language is no longer conscious thatfthey are masculine plural 
nominatives, see §. 478. Still more do the above Polish forms 
resemble the persons of the Sanscrit participial future, which 
uses for all genders the masculine i^minatives of the three 
numbers of a participle corresponding to the Latin in turns; 
so that bhavitd, •“futurus” stands instead of futurus, a, um, 
est, and bhavitdras, “fjiluri," instead of futuri, a, a, sunt But 
byl, “ he was,” corresponds most exactly to the Persian word 
cf the same meaning, bild or bddeh, “ the having bean,” in the 
sense of “ he was.” In the first person singular masculine, 
bytem ( by-tem ) answers admirably to the Persian budem , 
which" I* render in' Sanscrit by bhutb 'smi (euphonic for 
bhutas asmi) i.e. “ the man having been am I.” In the 
feminine and neuter, the Polish bytnm (byta-m) corresponds 
to the Sanscrit bhut% 1 'smi , “ the woman having* been am 
I,” and in the neuter, by tmn (byto-m) to tl^ie^Sanscrit bhutum 
asmi , 7 the thing having been am - !.” In the second per¬ 
son, in the three genders, the Polish bytes (bytes) corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanserif masculine bhuto-'si (for bhutas asi); 
bylas (byta-s) to the Srnscrit feminine bhutd'si; tyjtos (byto-s) 
to the Sanscrit jieuter bhutam asi In the plural, the mas¬ 
culine bijti-smy, and feminine byty-smy* correspond to the 
Sanscrit feminine and masculjne bhutds smas; and so, in the 
second person, bytyscie, bytyscie,^ to the Sanscrit bliulds slha. 

“ Remark* 1.—I have no doubt that the syllable cm of 
the Polish byt-em, and the simple rt\ of the femyiinc byta-m 
. and neuter byto-m belong to the verb substantive, which, 
therefore, in byta-m , byto-m , and so in tlie feminine and 
neuter second person byta-sh , byto-sh, has left merely its 


* See p. 054, Remark 

t The Polish c is like our and has the same etymological v«2u£ s+l; 
for instance, in the second person pfural the termination cie corresponds 
to the Old Sclavonic TE te; and* in the .infinitive, tlfe termination c to 
the Old Sclavonic /th /*.* 
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personal termination, just as in our contractions, im, zum, 
am, beim , from in, dem, &c., the article is represented only 
by its case termination. - In the first and- second person 
plural, however, the radical consonant has remained ; so 
that smy, scie, are but little different from the Sanscrit 
smew, stha , and Latin ‘minus (for s'mus ). But if smy, scie, 
be compared with the form exhibited by the Polish verb 
substantive in its isolated state, some scruple might, per¬ 
haps, ar&e in assenting to the opinion, that byl-ern, ‘ I ta 
man) was,’ bytismy, * we (men) were,’ or the present of the 
verb substantive is contained in czyfat-em, ‘ I read, 1 czytati- 
smy, * we read ’; for * I am ’ is yestem, and ‘ we are, yes¬ 
tesmy. It would, in fact,. be a violent mutilation, if we 
assumed that byl-cm, byfi-smy, have proceeded from byt- 
yeslem, Ijyti-yestesmy. I do not, however, believe this 1 to 
be the case, but maintain that ' yestem, * I am,’ yestesmy, 

* we are, 1 yestes, 1 thou art,’ and yesfescie, * ye are/ have 
been developed from the third person singular yes*. • For 
thi3 ypst* answers to the language nearest akin to our 
own, the Old Sclavonic ypsly, Russian psly, Bohemian ypst 
( y=y ), Karniolan ye (where the si has been lost), as, to the 
old sister languages, 'the Sanscrit nsli, Greek ear/, Lithu¬ 
anian psti, and Latin psI. But yestem, yestesmy, &c., do 
not admit of an organic .comparison with the correspond¬ 
ing forms of the languages more or less nearly connected. 
On the other baud, the* last portion of yestesmy, ‘ we are,’ 
answers exactly to the Russian esmy ; and it must be 
assumed, that the concluding part oi yest-em, ‘ I am,’ lias 
lost, an s before the m, just as the m of byt-em, ‘the 
having,, been am I.’ It cannot be surprising that the 
superfluous yest is not conjointly introduced in the cora- 
pmmd with the 0 participle. , At the period of the origin of 
this periphrastic preterite it did not, perhaps, exist in the 


„ * llcgurdiqg the iaitiul y, bee §. 255. ?«. 
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isolated present, or the language may still have been con¬ 
scious of the meaning of the yesl of yost-om,- and that tho 
whole properly expressed, * it is I, 1 ‘ vest moi Thus, in 
Irish-Gailie, is mo properly means ‘I am’—according to 
O'Reilly, ‘it is I 1 —and bn me or bulb me is 4itdrally ‘ it ( 
'was I ’ Xbudh, ‘ lie -was,’ = Sanscrit abb lit, see §.573., bn, ‘lie 
was 1 = ■ abbavni, §. 5‘?2); jpid in the future, in my opinion, 
the character of the third person Regularly enters into the 
first person, and, in tlj£ verb substantive, may afcso grow 
up with the theme in such a mTinner that the terminations 
» of the ptlier persons may attach themselves to it.* More¬ 
over, the Irish fuifim, ‘I am, 1 fuilir, ‘thou art, fail, ‘he is,’ 
fail mid * we are," &c., deserve especial remark. Here, in 
my’opinion, the third person has again become a theme for 
the others; but the / of fail, ‘ he is, 1 appears to ftie to be 
a weakening of an original d, like the Pofcslf byl, ‘ he # was 
the di(Terence of the two forms is, however, that the / of 
the Irish form is tj personal^ termination, and that »f the 
Polish a participial suffix; and therefore byt-om signifies, 
not ‘„it was I, 1 as fuilifn, ‘ it is I, 1 but clearly ‘the person 
having been am *1.’ But frojn the procedure of the Irish 
language this objection arises, that ‘the Persian bud, ‘ he. 
was, 1 just like the previously* mentioned, Irisli budb, miglit 
be identified with the Sanscrit aorist nhbut; and it might 
be assumed fliat this third person has been raised ■into a 
theme for the rest, and has thus produced bt'nbm, ‘ 1 was, 1 
budt, ‘thou wast," See., like the Irish fuiliin, ‘I am, 1 fuilir, 

‘ thou art. 1 But this view of the matter is opposed by 
the circumstance, that together with bud exists also the 
full participial form, budeb, which serves, in some degree, 
as a guide to tin* understanding of tilt former form. If 


* Bind or Iteid, “ I shalf be," hiadhnir or beulhir , “ thou wilt bo," bririh, 
“ lie wiU* be’’i bt'im or b'idh-mur or h'idh-miti or biodh-maoit], “we shall 
be." • See my T|pafisc “ On the Celtic J-.ar»£U#gospp. 41, 4C>. 

3k- 
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it were wished to regard the d of burd, 4 he bore, 1 as the 
sign of the person, the whole would be to be referred to 
the Sanscrit imperfect abharat. But in 'very many cases 
objections arise to the referring of the Persian aorist to the 
, Sanscrit imperfect, or first augmented preterite, since the 
latter has always a common theme" with -t'he present, while 
the Persian kuned, 4 he makes/ f which is based on the 
Veda krindti (from karridti, with loss of the f), dees not 
answer to the theme of kerd, * he <made.’ On the other 
hand, this kerd, like the participle kerdah, admits very 
easily of being compared with krita-s (from ftarta-s), 
1 made/ Just so bast, bastah , 4 he bound/ bastah, 4 bound/ 
and 4 having bound/ does not answer to the present bandad, 
4 he binds/ but to the Zend passive participle basta, 
4 bound for which, in Sanscrit, stands baddha, euphonic 
for fyidh-ta, tfie * dh of which, in Zend and Persian, has 
become s (see §. 102.).” 

44 Rem. 2.—In Persian exists, together with em,* 4 1 am/ 
a *verb hastem of the same signification, which exhibits a 
surprising* resemblance' to the Polfeh yestem, as the .third 
person Q.m B > hast does to the Polish $est. If it were 
wished to assume that the third person haft is akin 

to ast, and has arisen “from it by prefixing an h, as 

the y of the Polish yest and Old Sclavonic yesty, is only 
an urtorganic addition (see §. 255. n.), I shoufd then derive 
the Persian hmtem, hasti, &c., also, just as the Polish yestem, 
yestes, from the third person. With regard to the prefixed h, 
we may consider as another instance the term used for the 
number 4 Eight/ hasht, contrasted with the forms beginning 
with q vowel in the kindred language?. It appears t6 me, 
however, better tp 'compare hmtarn with the Zend histdmi, 

4 1 • stand 1 (from sistdmi ) ;«as, so early as the Sanscrit, the 
root of 4 to stand 1 frequently supplies* the place of the verb 
siibstantiye, as also <’.n the Roman dialect it ajds in com¬ 
pleting the conjugation of tfte old verb. Compare, therefore, 
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GREEK. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

f/ - ^ 

nrra/xi. 

histdmi, 

hastam. 

lord f, 

hislahi, 

hast'i, 

larraTi, 

histaiti, 

hast. 

itrrcyiei', 

, histdmahi , 

hastim. 

ICTTCLTe, , ' 

hbitnlha, 

hastid. 

icrravTi, 

iiistenti. 

hastand. 


Observe, that the third person singular hast is devoid of 
the personal sign ; otherwise we should have in its place 
* hastad, According to tlje analogy of barad, ‘ he btftirs/ jmrsad, 

, ‘ he asks,’ dihad, ‘ he gives,and others.’ With respect 
to the suppression of the personal terminations, the form 
hast resembles pur wird, halt, for wirded, hiiUet. Pott’s 
opinion—who, in the derivation of the forms under discus* 

Q • 

sion, has likewise referred to the root of ‘“to stand ’ (fitym. 
Forscli. I. 274.), but prefers recognising in the t of tho 
Polish* yestem, as of «the Persian, hastam, the t of the passive 
participle—is opposed Ify the consideration, that neither In 
Sanscrit has the root as, nor in any'other cognate language 
has the kindred root, produced or contained the participle 
mentioned. There is, in Sanscrit, no* pdrticiple asta-s, but 
for it bhulats ; in Persian no astah, but bideh ; in Sclavonic 
no yesl, but byl ; in Lithuanian no esta-s, in Latin no cstus, 
in Gothic no ists. Hence there is every reason for 

assuming, that if there ever existed a participle of the 

■ 

* Sanscrit thhthdmi , see §. 508. 

t The h of diham, “ I give, 1 ’ appears to mo a remnant of the Zend as¬ 
pirated dh of dadhdmi (§. 39.); and ml have alr&dy traced^ baqjc else¬ 
where the h of nihddrn , “ to place ” (present nihanf), to the Sanscrit dh of 
dha, and recognised in the sellable »*, an obscured proposition (the San¬ 
scrit ni, ‘‘ down,” Winner Jahrb* 102§, B. 45. p. 258). The fori rTdUtam 
resemble* the Old Sclavonic damy fior da-dmy (§. 436.) and our preterites 
like hiejk, hiek (§. 592.) hei^in, that the re*du{i!icatc syllable has gained 
the semblance of Sic principal syllable. • 
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other roots of ‘ to be , 1 analogous to *T?T. bliuta, ' been , 1 
it must have been lost at so early a period, that it could 
not have rendered any service to the Polish and Per¬ 
sian in the formation of a preterite and present of the 
f indicative.”* ‘ * 

c 4 

629. The Bohemian, in its preterites, places the present 
of the auxiliary verb after the past participle, anfl sepa- 

• f' 

rated from it; the Carniolanprefixes it; and the Russjan 
leaves it entirely out, and distinguishes the persons' by the 
prtmouns, which arc placed before the participle. “ I 
was,” in 'Bohemian, is, according .to the difference of* 
genders, byl spin, byla sem, hylo sem ; in Carniolan, sim bib 
sim hila, sim bilo / in Russian, ya byl, yn byla, ya bylo. 
But the present of the Carniolan verb substantive is very 
remarkable, on account of the afmost perfect identity of 
the three persons of tihe dual, and of the two first of the 
■plural, with the Sanscrit; wherg* according to a gcne.ral 
law of sound, the forms svau, .“we two'are , 11 stas, “ye two 
arc,” reject their finrfl s before vowels (short a excepted), 
and hereby coincide entirely with the Carniolan, in •Which 
sva signifies “ we two are,” da, “ they two are.” In San¬ 
scrit, sva ilia means “ we two are here,” sta ilia, “' they two 
are here.” In the plural, the Carniolan smo answers to 
the Sanscrit smas (before vowels sma), ste to ^ stha, so 
to sardi. It, is, however, to be observed, that the two 
languages" have, independently of each other, lost the 
initial vowel, ■ which belongs to the root, which has re¬ 
mained in the Old Sclavonic with the prefix of a y, ex¬ 
cepting in the third person plural (see §. 480.). 

630. If our auxiliary uerb thvn is “contrasted, as above 
(§. 621.), with ( thc ’'Sanscrit root dhd, “to place,” “make,” 
th£n« preterites like «thd Gothic solcida and our suchte 
appear, in respect to their composition, ‘like cognate forms 
to the G.reek passive? and aorists and futures; ss, eYu<p-driv, 
ru<l>-drj<ronal, in which I recognise the acrisf hnd the future 
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middle of ridv]fu = Sanscrit dadhdmi? The concluding por¬ 
tion of Tv(j>-0a>, jv^Qetrjv, rv^-dv^ojxai, is completely identical 
with the simple 6u>, Qelrjv, 6rj<rofiai, in conjugation ; and erv<p- 
drjv is distinguished from edyv by this only, and, in fact, ad¬ 
vantageously, fhat it gives the heavier personal tcrmin.ations t 
'of the dual and plhral no* power of shortening the vowel of 
the root, which the Sanscrit adhdm — edyv, in 'its 

simple state? does not; since, in this language, adM-rna an¬ 
swers to the Greek ede/^ev for edtj/jiev, as the Greek e<TTrjv> 
also, does not admit of the length of its root being shorteqpd 
„in the dual or plural. Thus the imperative rv^-Qrjrt, also, is 
distinguislied from 0ey by preserving the length of the root, 
as also by its more full personal termination. From the 
future TV(j)-dr)<rofiat should an aorist ervipd'jiJitjv be looked for? 
or, vice vers/1, should we^ suppose that the future would be 
contented with active terminations, as wejl fts the aorist? 
Perhaps originally eTiupdrjv and Tv<[>-d>](Tui simultaneously 
existed, and thus also,, er vfrdrj-urjv (or hvipdefflv) and 
drjffofxcu, as periphrastic active and passive tenses. In the 
present state of the language, however, the aorist has lost 
the passive form, end the future the active; and when the 
syllable dp*was no longer recognised as*a» auxiliary verb, it 
received the meaning of a passive character 5 j ust as our ^ an " 
guage no longer perceives an auxiliary verb in the te of 
suckle, but only an expression for the past; or as we» have 
ceased to recpgnise in the te of heufc the word ijig, and in 
Leu (Old High German kin) a demonstrative, but regard the 
whole as a simple adverb formed to express the present day. 

631. As to the form of the Greek second aorist and future 
passive, I consider erignjv and ri mgaofxai a* abbreviations of 
67 {xpdrjv, 7 V(j>df l <rofjiai. The loss of the 9 resembles, there¬ 
fore, that of the cr in the active a^rists of verfls with liquids 

* Compare* Jahrb. for Ljf. Crit. 1827, Feb,, pp. 285, &c.; yocalismus, 
pp. 53, &c.; and Pott s JEtym. borsch. 1^187. 
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(§. 547.): it need not, however, surprise us, that, as the <p of 
eTv<j)drjv, from regard to the 6 following, assumes the place 
of the radical it, after this 0 is dropped the original sound again 
makes its appearance, and therefore erv<pdt]v, Tvcprjcrofiat, are 
not used. The case is similar to that of our vowpl Ruck-umlaut, 
(restored derivative sound), since we use the form lcrafl as cor¬ 
responding to the Middle High German genitive and dative 
kreftc, because, after the dissolution of the vowfcl which had 
generated the umlaut, the original vgwel also recurs, while we, 
ii\the plural, say lerufte, like the Middle High German krefle. 
Various objections oppose the opinion that the verb substantive, 
is contained in erwrrjv, much as the appended auxiliary verb 
agrees in its conjugation with that of But the double 
expression of past time in eTvmjv, once in the principal verb 
and once in the auxiliary, if the verb substantive be con¬ 
tained in it, ca'nnot fail of surprising us; while the Sanscrit, 
in combining its dsam, I was,” with attributive verbs, with¬ 
draws, the augment, and, with it, also, the radical vowel a of 
the auxiliary verb (§. §42.). Still more objectionable must 
appear the augment in ihe future Txrtcrjaofxai, and in tlje im¬ 
perative Ttrmjdt. Why not rxmecFofiat, tvuutBi, or, perhaps, 
the cr being dislodged 1 , rvmdt, and, in the third persop, rvnearui 
or Twero) ? The^termination ei$ in the participle rxmet$ has 
no hold whatever in the conjugation of the verb substantive. 

632. The Latin vendo, if we do not refer the auxiliary 
verb contained in it - to do — hTttafju, dqddmi, but to 

ti0 )?/>w, dadhdmi, must be regarded as a cognate form 

to the German formations like sdkida, sdkidMum, “ I sought,” 
“ jve sought,” and the Greek like ctv^Otjv, Tvtydrjo-ofxai. The 
Sanscrit dd, “ to give,” and dhd, “ to pjace,” are distinguished 
only by the aspiration of the latter ; and in Zend these verbs 
ar£ scarce to Be distinguished at all from one another, because 
d, according to §. 39., in the ‘innCr sound-frequently becomes 
dh, but dh ev6n lays .aside the aspiration in the initifQ. sound. 
In Latin, a, 1 so, tfd.and dhd might easilyjie combined in 
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one form, since that language generally presents its d as an¬ 
swering to the Sanscrit dh and Greek 6, especially in the in-* 
ner sound, as 6 to the Sanscrit hh.* But the circumstance that 
the root nr dhd, 011, in Latin, has not remained in its simple 
form, does not ■ prevent us from recognising i# 4 dn the com- # 
pounds credo , pcfdo, abdo, condo, and vendo, just as in pes- 
snndo, pesmmdo.\ The form venundo answers, in respect to 
the accusative form of the primary word, to Sanscrit com- 
pounds # like tsan-chakdrg (§§. §19. 625.). • 

633. In order- to trace out in *its full extent the influence 
. that the Sanscrit root dhd has obtained in tine Eifropean 
cognate languages in the formation of grammatical forms, I 
must further remark, that I believe I may here refer also the 
last portion of the future and imperative of the Sclavonic 
verb substantive. In OW Sclavonic bddu means “ frwill be,” 
literally, as it appears to foe, “ I make to be.”* The first por- 
tion of this compound answers very well to the Sanscrit root 
blld, and is identical wjtli the Zend yj bu. As, however, the 
Sclavonic u usually answers to the Sanscrit diplithong 6 
( = a+ u, see §.255./.)? so must we in the Sclavonic bu re¬ 
cognise the Sanscrit Guna form bhd. And vr bhu itself re¬ 
ceives Gpna in the future, and exhibits here, in combination 
with the other root of “ to be,” the forip bhav-i-shydmi, of 


* §. IB., and compare medium with the Sanscrit mudhyn-m , medituri 
■with medhas , ‘‘Understanding,” fido with ireo/w. * 

t A. W. von Schlcgel has been tlie first to recognise, in Latin the San¬ 
scrit srat, “belief,” and has found in credo a similar compound to that 
of the Sanscrit srad-dadhami, which signifies the same (literally “ 1 pkec 
faith”), without, however, identifying flic Latin expression also, in regard 
to its concluding portion, with the Sansftrit comp.JBhagavad-Gita* p. 100). 
Credo might certainly also mean “ I give faith,” but i^is more natural to 
place this verb both in its second and in*its*first portion on the safno*foot- 
ing with its Indian prototype, as I liaVe already done in the Vienna Jahr- 
buch ($28, Jl. 42, p. 250), whete* I have nlsct compared the do of Abdo 
and rondo with yio*Sanscnt root dhCx. 
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which we shall treat hereafter. The second portion of the 

f 

Old Sclavonic dka& bu-dd (from bu-do-m, see §. 255. y.) cor¬ 
responds in its conjugation exactly to the present re^d;* thus 
second person bu-desh ?, third, buddy; only the e and o of 
be^euih vegi0dti, BE^ETfa ve£-e-fy, be^om ve^-opi, &c., is the 
class vowel, or vowel of conjunction, while that of de-shi,' 
de-h/, do-m, is the abbreviation of the 4 of the Sanscrit root 

t 

dhd; for e and g are the usual representatives,^ Old Scla¬ 
vonic, oft'fche Sanscrit short a (see §.255. a.). We must here 
direct attention to the Sanscrit root dhd, the d of which is 
irregulhrly .shortened as though it were the conjunctive 
vowel of the first class (§. 508.). Hence, also, in th*e impera¬ 
tive the Old Sclavonic t, ye .of bsaUm bu-dye-m, “ we should 
be ” (“ should make to be ”), mt a^te bu-dye-le, “ be ye,” to 
the Sanscrit e of tishlhe-ma, ‘ we may stand,” ti&hthe-la, “ ye 
may stand” (§.*25,5. t.). c 

634. There is, in Old Sclavonic and Russian, also* a verb 

i 

whiclj occurs in an isolated state,"which signifies “to d6,” 
“to make,” and which, is distinguished from that which is 
contained ijn bil-di% only by tlie circumstance that it exhibits 
A'h dye instead of ae de as root, which does- not prevent mer 

i 

from declaring it to be originally identical with it.' Its pre¬ 
sent is A'bio dyeyu t% t and it is. rightly compared by Kopitar 
with our ihun arid the English do. From it comes the neuter 
substantive dyelo, “deed,” as thing done, which, in its forma¬ 
tion, answers to th6 participles mentioned above^(§. 628.), and 
lias, in advantageous contrast with them, preserved the ori¬ 
ginal passive meaning, while they have erroneously been 
assigned to the active voice. 


* Sec §. 507. wjjero’, however, in the first person plural, we should read 
'Instead of ve{~o-me. • * 

t Analogous with sye-ytt, “ I «ow”; t as, in Gothic, de-ths, “deed," and 
se-ths, “ seed/’ rest on a like formation,'and roots which terminate simi¬ 
larly/ ‘ ‘ 
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63a. Analogous with budu, “ I shall be, v is the Old 
Sclavonic idu, “ I go,” which is placed by Dobrowsky also 
(p. 350) iu the same class with budu. Idu, therefore means 
literally “I make to go,” and springs from the widely- 
diffused root. /.^(infinitive i-li), whence, in ^Gothic, the 
anomalous i-ddiju, “ I went,” plural i-ddyklum , “ we went.’* 
I believe that these forms have proceeded from i-da, 
i-dMum , simply by doubling the d» and annexing an i ; and 
I regard them, therefore, irf the sense of “ I madp to go,” 
“ we made to go ” ; an,d I compare with them the Scla¬ 
vonic i-du as present. The d of shod it, however, which is 
used in completing the conjugation of idu , I consider as 
belonging to the root, and look upon the whole as 
akin to the Sanscrit jsud, “ to go,” to which belong 
also clwdiii, and the .Greek o£of. Tiie forms # coA'k^A* 
o-dyeshdu, “ I put on,” :f dress,” na-dyeshjd/hj/a, “ I hope,” 
gu-dyrxhdu, “ dnynrio, onus iinpono* which Dobrowsky, 1. e., 
likewise compares with* budu, remarking that they # stand 
for odypyu, &e., I consider as reduplicate forint of the rjaot 
dye," to make,” mentioned a*bovo; for # tI gladjy assumes, 
and under certain circumstances regularly, the prefix of 
;l; sh, for which reason Jashdy, .“give,” and yusahdy, 

“ eat ” (for dady, yady ), correspond to the Sanscrit dadyds, 

“ thou mayest give,” udyds, “thou mayestedt” (see Kopitar’s 
Glagolita, pp. 53 and 63). The conjecture, however, that 
o-dyeshdu, na-dyeshdu, tyt-dyeshdu,, are reduplibate forms, 

. is strongly supported by the circumstance that the corre¬ 
sponding Sanscrit and Greek verbs also (dadhdmi, TtOtjfxi) 
are reduplicated in the special tenses, as daddrni, BiBto/u ; and 
to the two last forms a reduplicate verb corresponds in Scla¬ 
vonic likewise (see §. 436!). 

636. The Lettish possesses some verbs •which are com¬ 
bined, throughout their whole/Jtmjugation, with the auxiliary 

verb tinder discussion. Gatin's clyiss is dim-deh-t, “ to ring” 

• • • , ° 
(dfdit — dt:-f)^ together with dim-t, id. nau-deh-t, *“to mew,” 
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with nan-t, id. In bai-rfeh-t, “ to make afraid,” with bid, 

“ to fear” (Sanscrit hhi), fslcum^deh-t, “ to disturb,” i.e. " to 
make mournful,” with fskum-t, " to be mournful,” the mean¬ 
ing of the auxiliary verb makes itself clearly perceptible, and 
replaces the causal formation. In other cases, the appended 
'dflh-t may be rendered by thun (compare Pott I. 187). Re-' 
gartjing the Lithuanian imperfect of custom, in which we 
have recognised the same, auxiliary verb, see §. 535. 

637. Ip deserves to be noticed, that, in Zend also, the 

< • 

verb under discussion jof “ placing,” “ making,” “ doing,” 
occurs as an appended auxiliary verb. Thus, AU 2 «Job\j,C^ 
yadsh-dd, “ to purify,” literally “ to make purify,” from 
which the present middle yaush-dathent.8, 

“theymake to purify” (regarding the extended form dnth, 
see p. 11$), the precative middle Asp^-JA^eJo^Aj^ j7jajq> pabri - 
yadsh-daithita ,, # tjiey may purify r (Vend. S. p. 266), the 
imperative jyAM<3^ds>i*Aj,£^ yadsh-dalhdni, “ let me make to 
purify ” (1. c. p. 500). The form dditi of yadsh-daiU, “ the 
purification ” (l.c. pp. 300, 301), corresponds, in radical and 
derivative suffix, to the abovemention«d Gothic dMhs (theme 
dedi). For the frequent expression yfferjA* y^^Aj^do^Aj^ 
yaosh-dayann anhen, “ they are purified,” we ought perhaps 
to read yadshdayqnm anhen, in which case the former 
might be regarded as the locative of yaoshdd, so that the 
whole would signify “ they are in purification.” * But if 

* 

* I formerly thought, that in this and similar expressiohs the root da, 

i 

“ to give,” was contained (Gramm. Grit. p. .322), which might very well 
be the case, and is also Burnouf’s opinion, who, however, assents, at Ya^na, 
p. 356, Rem. 217, to Fr. Windischmann’s explanation, who was the first 
to recognise in this and similar compounds the Sanscrit root dha instead 
of da. I’d the remark piade by Burnoui (1. c. Note E. p.xi.), that the 
initial sound dh in ^enu is not permissible, it may be added, that in the 
middle also, after a consonant, *d is # necessarily used for the original dh: 
hence, the Sanscrit imperative termination dhi, which in Zend, after vowels, 
appears as dhi, is, after a consonant, di: thus dux-di, “ give," opposed to 
srui-dhi, lic&r,” ktrPnui-dhi. “make.” 
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the reading yaihhdayann is correct* then it may be taken 
as the accusative plural in the sense of jmrificatos; so’ that 
the verb substantive would be construed as in Arabic with 
the accusative. 

638. We return to the reduplicated preterite, in order to 
consider its forirtation iti Zend. Examples have been given 
in §. 5?o., which, in their principle of formation, correspond, 
for the mest part, with the Sanscrit. JTius, asaumau^j^ 
didvaesa answers to thg Sanscrit didv&sha, “ he hated,” with 
the prefix of an a before the* Guna vowel 4, according to 
§. 20. The forms £).»/»/(? vivisd and as»^»$>^$> tutava 
shew that the Zend, in departure from the Sanscrit, 
admits long vowels in the syllable of repetition. Vivis-4, 
from the root vis, “ to obey,” is 'the second person singular 
middle, and wants the personal sign; thus, 4 for the 
Sanscrit s4, and Greek tr at. Here, front vfant of adequate 
examples, we must leave it undecided whether this sup¬ 
pression, which makes* the second person the same/is the 
first and third, takes place merely.after sibilants, or prin¬ 
cipally after consonants. Th’e form aj»a sqpfpjttttava, “he 
could,” from the root tav* should be, according to the 
Sanserif principle, taidva, as a radical* a,, in the third person 
singular, is necessarily lengthened; but tjie Zend form above 
has transferred the long quantity to the syllable of redupli¬ 
cation, and, as it appears, through the influence *of the v of 
the root, hag replaced the a sound by u. *On tlie.’other hand, 
the root vach, “ to speak,” which, ill Sanscrit, in the syl¬ 
lable Of repetition suppresses the a, and vocalizes the v to u 
(uvacha or uvdchd), in Zend regularly forms vavacha, which, 
Vend. S. p. 83., occjirs as the first person, and is rendered 
by Anquetil, “j'ai prononce .” That the Zend does not par- 

* Compare y^J»3u^o ^ yt** tavahn, “ if they can,” Vend. 8. 

pp. 2Q§ an<^332, as third person plural oPtherimperfedt subjunctive in the 
scns$ of the prgpeilt. ' ' * 
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tieipate in lengthening 'the a, which, in Sanscrit, before 
simple consonants enters at .will into the first person sin¬ 
gular, and of necessity into the third person, is proved 
also by the form aimsaj^oaj^o tnlasn , “ he formed 11 (see Bur- 
nouf, Ya^.na, p. 104), the root of which is r referred by 
Burnouf, and with justice, to the Sanscrit FBJ talcsh, and,' 
as it appears to me, fitly compared with the Greek Tacnrco. 

639. The passage of the Vend. S. (p. 3), which has fur¬ 
nished us with the form aj-mjaj^oasco talasa (in the litho¬ 
graphed Codex erroneously tatas),- supplies us also with two 
other rcdupljcate preterites, which have, too, (and this de¬ 
serves notice,) a perfect meaning, while the corresponding 
Sanscrit tense refuses the function of a perfect (§. 513.). 
We read 1. c. 

yd no dadlm yd talasa yd tuthrvyd, who has made (us), 
who has formed (|is), who has sustained (us).” The form 
MQMf dadha, which Neriosengh renders by ^ daddu, 

“ dedit" instead of dadhdu* is, in ’ijiy opinion, of special 
importance, on account of the remarkable manner in which 
it coincides, in root and formation 'with the abovcipen- 
tioned (§. 622.) Old Saxon deda, “ I did,” “he did.” The Zend 
dadha stands for dadha* from dadhd-a (§. 618.), the r long d 
having been shortened, as commonly happens at* the end 
of polysyllabic words (§. 137.). It does not admit of doubt 
that the first person is likewise dadlia; as We have seen 
from the above mentioned aj^as»a vavacha , “ I spoke,” that 
in Zend, as in Sanscrit and German, it is the same as the 
third person, i.e. it has a personal termination as little as 
the latter. In the second person I conjecture the form 
dadhdtha (§. 453.). 

* The,root do, “to give," might 1 likewise form dadha (§.39.); but in 
the passage above, as everywhere where mention is made of creating, 
making, it is clear “we must understand ‘the verb corresponding tp the 
Sanscrit \JT died, “ to place” (with ri; “ to make”). 
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640. I am unable to quote the Zend perfect active in 
the dual and plural, unless the form donhenti, 

which has been already mentioned^elsewhere,* is the plu¬ 
ral of dan ha, “fuit," which latter regularly corresponds to 
% the Sanscrit (Isa (§. 56 \ and 56 b .), and occurs* in the fol-* 
lowing passage of the Vend. S. (p. 40l): 

pdit adtem donha, noli gharemem, 
“ there was neither cold n$r heat.” We find the form 
don be nii 1. c. p. 45, where are the words 

^yAUQ>JJ 

* hadmd takhit ijdj, Ifntrnjd misled 

» frasdonhd donhenti spdnd maUhncha haesaiti, “ Horn assigns 
to those, whoever recite the Nasks, excellence and 
grandeur.” \ Perhaps, too, donhenti, if it really is a 
perfect, is more correctly translated by ‘‘have been”; 
but we cannot be surprised at its Bavilig a present 
meaning also, as a real present is not intended, ac¬ 
cording to what has- been remarked in §. 520. We* must 
not attach too grea# weight to *the circumstance that 
in Neriosengli’s Sanscrit translation the form donhenti 
is rendered by* nislddanti , “ sedent"f for Nerio- 

sengh interchanges with one another * the roots dd, “ to 
give,” and. dd, “ to set,” “ place,” “ make,” which belongs 
to the Sanscrit dhd; and why should he not have fallen 


, * Jahrb. fur Wiss. Crit. Deer. 1801. p. §10.' 

. t Aiypietil, who seldom renders all the forms in it sentence according 
to their rtsal grammatical value, here makes the third person plural the 
second of the imperative, and changes the assertion into a request, by 
translating thus: “ O Him, aegordea £ excellence el la grandeur a» cclai qui 
lit dans la maison les JVafcs!" * 

*+ See Burnouf’s valuable Review the First Fart of this Book, 
Journal dcs Savans, lj}33, in the separate impression, p. 47. There is an 
error ip it, however, in the Remark, that I have represented the fprm 
aonMAti as the imperativc,of,thc verb gubstanfive. I meant tfye reduplicate 
preterite or ferfret. 
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into a similar error with the roots to? as, “ to be,” and 
TO^ ds, “ to sit,” which both exist in Zend, particularly as 
the form donhenti, token as the perfect, stands, perhaps, 
quite isolated in the remains of Zend literature which 
f have been preserved to us, but, as the present, has nume¬ 
rous analogous forms ? But if donhenti really belongs to 
the ‘root TOR ds, “to sit,” then v^e cannot, in my (/pinion, 
take it, with Neriosengh,“ in this sense, but as representing 
the 'verb substantive, which, as han been shewn (§. 509.), 
occasionally, in Sanscrit* alsd, supplies the place of the verb 
substantive.* Two of the Paris MSS. give, as has been 
remarked by Burnouf, for donhenti the middle form 
c\onhent6; and if this is the correct reading, 
it speaks in favour of the root of “to sit”; tor this, like 
the kindhed Greek verb ' rjcr-rat), is used only in 

the middle. llutr if donhenti is the right reading, and be¬ 
longs, as perfect, to the verb substantive, it is, in respect to 
its termination, more ancient than the Sanscrit' dsus 
(§.462.). ■ 

641. In the middle we find as the’third person plural of 
the verb substantive the form don hare (Vend. S. 

p. 222), with which, in regard to termination, the form 
iririthare, “ they are dead,” agrees (Vend S. p. 179). 
If the reading of the two mutually corroborative forms is 
correct, we then have the termination are for the San- 
scrit ire; and it would*be a circumstance of much impor¬ 
tance that the Zend should have left the old conjunctive 
vowel a in its original form, in a position where, in San¬ 
scrit, it has been weakened to i. The final S of the San¬ 
scrit termination ib suppressed in Zend ; but as r cannot 
stand (§. 44.) at the end of a word, the addition of an e be¬ 
came qecessary, as in vocatives like ddtare, “ crea¬ 

tor,” answering to the Sanscrit \jT7R dhdtar. If the e of 
the forms, donhare, iririthare* was an 

error in writing, for j which e ought to. stand, then an i 
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would necessarily stand beside the a of the preceding 

syllable. But as this is not the case we find some 

evidence of the correctness of the final e, at least for the 

fact, that this form among others is admissible; for beside 

, the dvnhare which has been mentioned, we find, 

' in another passage of the* Vend. S. (p. 45), the form jZjajw^cjui 

• § 

donham, in which the'fin^l i, according to §. 41., has intro¬ 
duced an i also in, the syllable* preceding. The form 
donhairi, for which, penhaps, one or two MSS. rftay read 
donhairt, assures us, however, ifl like manner, of the pro- 
• position, which is of most importance, viz. tl»t the eon- 
, junctive vowel is properly an a, and not, as in Sanscrit, 
an ?. 

642. The ( .form iririthare is remarkable, also, 

with regard to its syllable of reduplication: it* springs 
from the root (3J?j irith* from which a v^rL* of the fourth 
class frequently occurs?; in “ iririth ,” therefore, ir is tha 
syllable of reduplication, aftep jvliich the short initial has 
been lengthened, in ortfcr, as it were, to gain strength for 
bearing the reduplication (compare file Gothic in §. 589.). In 
iririthare, howevef, the counterjype of the Greek forms with 
Attic reduplication is easily recognised. We must not, how¬ 
ever, seek fpr the reason of this lengthening of the vowel of 
the second syllable of forms like e\rj\vda, ep.rjpeKa, oputpv^a, 
in the temporal augment, which I also avoid doing. * For, 
though, by concretion with the augment, an e might become 
fj, an o become o>, this gives no reason for .supposing the 
augment to exist everywhere where an initial vowel of a 


* Probably a secondary root, with the addition of a M, as in dath for 
dd.(see p. 112). Irith, therefore, might, stand for mifith , the initial rn 
having been lost, and might becqpnectecfwifh the Sanscrit root rnA (mar), 
whence, as Bumouf has shewn in his frequently-mentioned Review (p. 37), 
lias arisen the form mMnch , ^kill," with Aiother affix, from which 

# • i' | • 

occuA the noun agent, ^n the plural mPtfctdrop" the murders." 
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verb, is lengthened. I content myself, in forms like 
e\rj\vda, with the reduplication; and in the vowel following 
I find only a phonetic lengthening for the sake of the 
rhythm, or to support the weight of the syllable of redupli- 
r cation; as«in the Zend iririlh, or as (to keep to Greek) in, 
dyciryof, ayu’ycvq, dyu>yrj, in which the «, as is commonly 
the* - case, is only the representative 1 of the long a (§. 4.), 
and where tliera is no ground for searching tor the aug¬ 
ment. in general it would be unnatural that tjie aug- 
mant, being an element foreign to the ro<jt, should inter¬ 
pose itself in the middle of the word between the .syllable <• 
of reduplication and the proper root; and unless a necessity 
exists, one must not suppose the existence of such a phe¬ 
nomenon in a language. h 

643. in a passage of the Izdslme (Vend. S. p. 65.), 
which I understand too little to ground on it, with confi- 
dence, any inference, while I am without the light which 
might .perhaps be thrown pn it by .Neriosengirs Sanscrit 
translation, I find the expressions 

mainyu mumanihh It does not, however, admit of any 
doubt that mainyu is the nominative dual of the base 
mainyu, “ spirit ” ‘(sete §. 210.); and hence, even*, without 
understanding the‘whole meaning of the passage alluded 
to, it appears to me in the highest degree probable, that 
mamahitd is the third person dual of the perfect. Perhaps 

1 i ' 

we ought to read mam'anditd, so that, through «the influence 
of the final <\ the Sanscrit termination did would have 
become dite. But if the reading mamanild is correct, and 
the form is really a perfect, an original d would have 
been weakened to' i. The whole form would, however, in 
my opinion, be oi great importance, because it might 
furaisji ground for thp inference, that the contraction of 
the reduplication, in Sanscritr forms like riidndle (from mami- 
ndtd for mamandld), did not exist before the Zejnd became 
separate from the Sanscrit 1 (compare §. 603.). c 
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PLUPERFECT. 

644. It has been already remarked (§. 514.), that the 
Sanscrit possesses no pluperfect, and the substitute it 

uses for it has been noticed. The Zend, also, is un- 

* * 

doubtedlv deficient in ‘this tense. In the Zend Avestn, 
however, no occasion, occurs for making use of it, or sup¬ 
plying its place in another way. • The L^tin pluperfect is 
easily perceived to be # a. fofan compounded of tlyj perfect 
base with the iift perfect of the verb substantive. The 
only point which can admit of doubt is, whether the whole 
eram is to be considered as existing in fueram, amavorum, 
as I have done in my System of Conjugation (p. 93.), so 
that the perfect base, to which the i of fui, fui-sti, &c., 
belongs, would have lost its vowel; or whether we should 
assume the loss of the t* of eram, and therefore divide thus, 
fue-ram amave-ram. Now, contrary to my former opinion, 
I*believe the latter ^ to* be the case, and I deduc e^fjjeram 
from fui-ram, through the frequently-mentioned ter'^^cy 
of tjie i to be corrupted beTore *r to e, whenqp the \* "V 
junctive vowel » of the third conjugation appears ill the^ 
second person of the passive, as also*in.the imperfect sub¬ 
junctive and in the infinitive, as c {lrg-e-jris opposed to b>g- 
t-lur, leg-i-rnur). For this reason fue-ram also is opposed 
to the subjuhetive fui-ssem, in which, as r does not*follow 
the i, that letter remains «4n its original form. * It would 
.seem much more difficult to discover a reason why fu-essem 
should* have become fu-issem, than why fui-ram should 
become fue-ram. In general, in Latin, there exists, with¬ 
out reference to a following r, many* an e which has 
arisen from an older i: I am not acquainted, however, 
wfith any i used for an older e, a^in^general *the e is an ,un- 
organic and comparatively more recent vowel, but the i is 
as otf as # the language its’elf: for though as well asf u 

has* very freqdently arisen fi'om tfie weakening of‘the 

*3. i. 
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■most weighty vowel «, still no epoch of the language can 
be imagined when there existed no vowel but a. If, how¬ 
ever, the auxiliary verb in fue-ram fui-ssem, has lost its 
vowel, it shares in this respect the same fate as the 
^Sanscrit sayi and Greek <ra contained in the aorist. 
Where the verb substantive enters' into domposition with' 
attributive verbs, sufficient reason exists for its mutilation. 

645. As the Qreek pluperfect is formed frefm the base 
of the perfect, as the imperfect is frgm that of the present* 
by .prefixing the augment, by which the* completion of the 
action is injthis sense transferred to past time, we ^should 
expect in it the terminations ov, ej, e, &e.; thus.'crcru^oi/, 
which would come very near the Sanscrit imperfect of the 
intensive — atutnpnm. But whence is the termination etv of 
creTvtpen*? Landvoigt and Pott recognise In it the imper¬ 
fect of the venll substantive, so that erervipeiv would stand 
for ctgt v(f>i]v. There would, therefore, be a pleonasm* in this 
form, er€Tv<f) already of itself combines the idea o£>the im¬ 
perfect with that of the perfect. If, tken, the verb substantive 
be added, it must serve merely as thfc copula, and not jtself 
express a relation of time,'and therefore lays aside the aug¬ 
ment, as the Sanscrit mam in aorists like akshdip-sapi. But 
it being premised that the verb substantive is contained in 
6TeTV(j>etv, it is not requisite to derive its a from the rj of r\v. 
Advert to' the analogy of etv with e/p/, which latter would* 
become e/v*if its primary per sonakter urination >yere replaced 
by the •more obtuse secondary one. It may be said that the* 
radical o-.is contained in the / of ei-pi, which sibilant, having 
first become, by assimilation, p (Doric %/p/), has then, as 
often happens to if (as tiQc'i§ for rjdevs), been vocalized to /. 
The analogy of etfxf is followed in the compound form (if 
eT€Tsu<petv is really compounded as has been stated) by the 
dual and plural; thus, -Itct vtpet/xev for the more .cumbrous 
eTerv^ea-fjL^v. Here lot the Ionic form etjxev foij eapev be 
noticed, In »tlie third* person plural cTeTiHp'ccrr.v (unorghnic 
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eT€TU(pei<rav)4,he composition with the auxiliary verb is evi¬ 
dent ; but this person cannot be adduced as evidence for the 
composition of the other persons, since in general a kind of 
privilege is accorded to the third person plural active in re¬ 
spect to the appending of the verb substantive, which als<* 
• # | 

'extends to the imperfect and aorist of the conjugation in fit 
(cBiBo-Ora-c$o-<rix-v, opposed to edfio-fjiev, t§o-fiev ); ancl in 
like manner in* the Latin perfects (fiterant from fur sunt). 
*But if lie syllable^/ of*eVeTu$-ei-i/ is identical witfi the ei of 
el- n't, still I am'not shaken by tliis in my opinion that the k 
’ of XcAw< 0 t and the aspiration of rervtpa belong to the conso¬ 
nant of the auxiliary root, and that the k is an intension of 
the <r, the aspiration a weakening of the k (§.569.); that, 
therefore, iifeAeAv keiv, ererutheiv, the verb substantive is twice 
contained, as is the case in Sanscrit forni| like aythisham 
(§. 570.). I believe, however, tlufct at tfie time when the 
fqrms cAeAvK-ei-v, ereT^-ei-v, developed themselves from tire 
to-be-presupposed •fofms er cAeAvkov, the Remem¬ 
brance of the origin of the #c and oT the aspiration had been 
long'lost, and that these forms were generated by the neces¬ 
sity for restoring the *missing verb substantive; just as in 
Old Saibn the form shtd-urt, “they are,”* may first have 
arisen, when, in the more simple and lfkewise employable 
sind, the expression of the relation of time and person was no 
longer perceivable; and hence another .personal termina¬ 
tion, and, in* fact, that of *the preterite, was annexed.f The 
’Greek jniedio-passive has admitted neither the first nor the 
second annexation of the verb substantive : from iKeAu-Ket-v 
we might expect e\e\v-KelfJitjv> but e\e-\v-fxr}v has arisen 


•* At the same time with unorganic transfer to the first and second per- 
son, wir sintfj ihr said^ • m 

T With the preterite coincide also the forms of reegnt origin, siy-n-m , 
“ we ate," sitf-ii-th, “ye ane”: and s-iru^ “ they are ” (from s-tint), is, alone 
a transnfjpaiop fftyn tine period of the^unity of language. * 
f ' 3 i . 5> 
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directly from the reduplicate root, by prefixin^the augment, 
and descends from a period when the active was not as yet 
e\e\vKetv, but probably e\c\uv. 


THE FUTURE. 

646. The Sanscrit has two tenses to express the future, 
of which one, which is more rarely employed, consists of 
the combination of a future participle with the present of 

s * 

the verb substantive, the root as; in such a manner, 

f • , 

however, that (and this has been already noticed as 

remarkable) the rpaseuline nominative of the three num¬ 
bers of the participle has assumed the complete nature of 
a third person of a verb, and this per so without annexa¬ 
tion of the verb substantive, and without regard to ,the 
gender of the subject; e.y. ^nrr data, “datums," is used in 
the s'ense of “he, she,-or it will give,” and thus 
ddtdras, “ duturi," in the,sense of “ they will give.” Observe 
here what - has been said above ot the Latin arnamini 

if ^ j 

instead of arnamini, -«?, -a, nstis (§. 478.); and remark also 

the third person of the Polish and Persian preterite 

(§. 628.). In the other persons the Sanscrit combines the 

masculine nominative singular of the participle mentioned 

with the said person of the present of the auxiliary verb; 

thus, ddt{\si (from ddtd-asf) — daturus, datura, datum,m est. 

I annex tke full conjugation of the two active forms of 

the adduced example, with the remark, that in the third 

« 

person no difference can exist between the active and 
middle, since the participle which is employed makes no 
distinction between the two forms. 


SINGULAR. 

c 

i ACTIVE. MEDIA If. 

ddtdsmi, ddtdhe. 
ddfdsi, ddtdse. 

ddid," ddid 1 . 


DUAL. 

ACTIVE. MEDIAJj. 

ddtdsvas, ddldsdtihe. 

ddtdsthcs, ddtdsdlhe. 
ddtdrdu, * ddfdrdu. 
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PLURAL. 

ACT1VK. MEDIAL. 

ddtdsmas, ddtdsmah A 

ddtddhn, ddlddfwe. 

ddtdras, ddtdras. 

“ Remark.—It' is •vcr^r surprising, that, although »the 
compound %iature of this tense is so cjjstinctly evident, 
none of the grammarians, my predecessors, have remarked 
it; and the first mention of it- that has been made wa% in 
my System of Conjugation, where it was noticed, without 
meeting with any opposition from the sfjjpngest opponents 
of my System of Agglutination. As regards the first 
person singular middle, it must be remarked, that the root, 
as in this person, changes its s into h, although irf Sanscrit 
this exchange is to be nfet with nowhere elsfcf but it occurs 
frequently in Prakrit, and before m and n regularly takes 
place‘in. the middle o/ a word,.whe‘re mh, nh, are eoijimonly 
used by transposition dfor hm, hn p hence, ainhi or mhi 
(resting on a preceding vowel) “ I 'am 11 (see Lassen, p. 267, 
&c., Hofer, p. 77f). As the. Sanscrit h (=yh not cli) is 
usually Represented in Greek by sometimes also by y, and 
even by k* in ddtdhe, therefore, may be fqund a confirmation 
of the opinion expressed in §. 569., that the k of forms like 
eduiKd, SeSoiKa, belongs to the verb substantive its a* thick¬ 
ening of the.o-.’ . * , 

. 647. In the third person singular, also,, the verb sub¬ 

stantive sometimes occurs combined with the participle, as 
vaktdsli, “he will speak,” for vakld ;^ on the other hajid, 
we occasionally find k m the other persons also,, thp verb 
substantive omitted, and the person expressed by a separate 

* Compare l 7 », fie^as, Kfjp, Kap&vt, with uham, mahat,hrid, hridaya. . 
t S(& iuy•collection of«the Episode^ of the Mahabharat^ (Draupudi, 
111. 2), publjslu^l under the title of “ ®iluviifln.” 
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pronoun , as is done in Russian in the preterite (see 
§.£29.). Sometimes the participle is separated from the 
auxiliary verb belonging to it by one or more words; as, 
ktrrld tad asrni te, “ factums liuc sum tihi ” (Mahabh.). I 
,do not, however, think that such departures from the , 
usual practice of the language cqjiltl occur where the sub-' 
ject? was not a masculine singular; at least it is probable, 
if tear Id referred, to a feminine, that karln would be used 

t b O j 

instead -of it. Except in these constructions, liQwever, 1 
formations in tdr (in the weak cases tri, i. 144.) very seldom 
occur as future participles; + but their usual function is- 
that of a noun ^igent, like the corresponding forms in 
Greek and Latin in ryp, rtap, tdr ; as, Borrjp, dator, datdr-is , 
answer to the Sanscrit ddldr ddlri, nominative ddtd, 

§. 144.). ' The Latin, however, as* has been already ob¬ 
serve^ (§. 570.), formed ^ from, the shorter form in tor a 
longer one in turn, and has allotted to this exclusively the 
functions of the future participle. • In. Zend, the formations 
in' tdr, in my opinion, occur only as nouns of agency; 
as, d(i( dr f > “creator” ( = Sanscrit dhdtar ) nominative 
As$uu^ data (see §. 141.), accusative ddtdrem, 

vocative ddldrc (§. 44.). To this class belong in 

Sclavonic the formations in lely (theme telyo, §. ,259.), the r 
being exchanged for /, and the syllable yn added; as, 
dyeteh), “factor,” corresponds to the just-mentioned Zend 
ddldr and Sanscrit dhdldr (compare §.634.).- .This dyetely, 
however, does t not occur in its simple form, but only iii 
combination with the preposition s, and with dobra, “ good,” 
s-dyctly, “ conditor,” dubro-dyelely, “ benefactor.” For other 

* Compare 1. c, p. 114, SL 31. bhavitCi 'ntas tvam for bhavitdsy antux , ‘ 

“ thou Willst be the end.” ' , * 

t An example occurs in the Raglm-.Vansa, VI. 52, by St&izlej*, nripan 
tam .... yyntyaydd aniftivailhur bhavUrt, “wyem ilium pseeter&t alius 
- nxor jutura , ‘ 
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examples in • trig, see §.259.* From the Gothic we.may 
here adduce the word blds-treis (theme bhh-trya), which is 
quite isolated in its formation, and is connected with bio tan, 
“ to honor,” the t of which, according to §. 102., has passed 
into s before'the t of the suffix. With retfpeet to the* 
Sanscrit suffix tdr (tri ), it remains to be remarked, that in 
vowels capable of Guna requires Guna, and that it is*not* 
always united with .the; roqt direct, but* frequently by a 
conjunctive vowel J ; ill the latter respect, jnn-i-fd, jan-i- 
tdrarn, correspond to the Latin grn-i-tor, gen-i-torrm, while 
m paJctd, pn/tfdram, answer to codor, coddrem. • 

648. In my Sanscrit Grammar I term the future tense 
just considered, and which is peculiar to the Sanscrit, the 
participial ftiturp, in accordance with its formation, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that * which belongs to the Sanscrit, in 
common with the Zend, Greek, JLithua*nian, and Lat4n, 
and winch I call the auxiliary future, because, in its cha* 

, meter sya, I recognise the obsolete future, of tht; root 
as, “ to be.” I imagine, therefore? that in dd-syati, “*he 
will give,” only the syllable ya expresses the “future^ but 
that the .? is the root of the verb “ to be,” with loss of its 
vowel, Which is not surprising,as, even when uncompounded, 
the a of the root as is frequently lost (§. 480.). The final 
part of dd-sytyni resembles very closely the potential sydm, 

“ I may be,” which actually exists in fsplated use. Com- 

• « 

pare— 


* With regard to the formations in ary, mentioned at §. 259., it.is’ re¬ 
quisite to observe, that the precfcding t Hoes not belong to the suffix under 
discussion, but to the primary word: (fatary, “goldsmith” (in Russian, 
also, (ofotnry ), comes from (oloto, “goitl,”*and bratary, “ port<*," Trom 
brata, “doorf” Mytary, “toll-gatherer,” is related in^its primary word, 
which‘does %iot ajipear t» occur, witlj our month: compare the Gothic 
mCtarris (theme*intttuil/a), “ toll-gntl^eftr,” nlotp, “ month*' “toll.” 
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SINGULAR. DUAL- 'PLURAL. 


FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

sydmi. 

sydm. 

sydvas, 

sydva. 

sydmns, 

sydma. 

syasi, 

syds. 

syathas, 

sydlam. 

syntha, 

sydta. 

syati, 

sydl. 

sytdas, 

sydtdm, 

syrmti, 

syus. 


€49. We see that the principal difference of the* forms 
here compared ip, that tlie potential has a tong & pervading 
it, but tile future a short a> which*, according to the prin¬ 
ciple of the class syllables of the first conjugation (§. 434.), 
is lengthened before m and v of the first person v And «• 
besides this, the future has the full primary terminations, 
but the potential has the more obtuse secondary endings, 
with that of vs in the third person plural, vghich occurs 
occasionally also in the imperfect. • 

650. The Lhtvi has this grea'c superiority over the 
Sanscrit, that its era, *eris, &c\, has been preserved in 
isolate use, and in fact' retaining the initial vowel of the 
root, in which respect K rris, rrit, &« (from avis, ml, §. 22.), 
is as advantageously distinguished' from syasi, syati, as 
es-lis from stha, or as, in Greek, from srnas, kcrTov 

from slhus, stus (§. 4S0.). 

65J. The i of ,.eris, erit, &c., I have already, in my 
< System of Conjugation, represented (p. 9l) as a contraction 
of the * true future character ya; and I have since been 
supported jn this' opinion by the Prakrit, wljere, for the 
Sanscrit sya or syu, we occasionally find hi; for instance, 
in the first person, hlmi for sydmi, and in the second 
person hisi for syasi (Latin rris). Some examples have 
been already given above (p. 401 R^m.).* It may be 
further remarked, * that the Sanscrit, also, sometimes abbre¬ 
viates the syllable ya, as .also va and ra, by suppressing 
the vowel and changing the acini-vowel into its corre- 


* 4\>inp.m; JiOfer “ 7)e Prakr. Dial.’’ p. 1.0&. 
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sponding vowel (see p. 759); and moreover (which, in the 
casf#before us, is still more important to observe with 
regard to the formal connection of the future and poten¬ 
tial), the syllable yd of the mood just mentioned is con¬ 
tracted in the middle to i, by which sydt, “die may be.’i 

becomes, in the middle', sita. 

• • 

652. The Lithuaifiai] # lias likewise contracted the fifture 
character yci to*£ in the persons fnost coarectly preserved; 
'thus the s'une, site, oS du-y-me, dii-si-te ( dabimuS , dabitis), 
eri-mus, eri-Us t and the whole word, to the Sanscrit dd-ntyd- 
mas, dfl-st/a-tha; and in the dual dti-si-wa, di*~si-iu, corre¬ 
spond to the Sanscrit dd-syd-vas, dd-syu-thas. But in its 
simple state si has been no more retained in Lithuanian 


than sya lyis in Sanscrit, but the verb substantive, in the 
future, in the two connate idioms, combines the*two routs 
of “ to be ” with one another: henflc, In Lithuanian, 
bu-si-wa, bu-si-tu, bu-n-mo, bii-si-to, answering to the San¬ 
scrit’ bhav-i-shyd-vas ,. hhaw-i-shya-thns, bhav-i-shyd-mos, bhav- 
i-shya-tlui, which are fornished with Guna and a conjunctive 
vowel i. Compare, in regard to’ the combination of the 
two roots of “fo be,”.the Latin fue-runf, for which a simple 
fni-nt -might be expected; or (wliic!h is here more in 
point) the future* perfect, fueru, which I* distribute, not into 
fu-ero, but into fue-ro for fui-ro (compare §. 644.). 

653. In the singular, the Lithuanian Jhas almost entirely 
lost the future character i, and only the s of fche auxiliary 
verb has remained; at least, I believe that in the second 
person du-si, “thou willst give,” the personal termination, 
which, in the second person singular, terminates in all 
tenses in i, has mare claim to the i fhan the expression 


of the future has. In the third person? du-s stands for all 

numbers (§. 457.); and to the 'form bus of the verb sub- 

' « 

stantive * corresponds remarkably a word bhus, in Irish, of 
the«same signification, but which'* is quite isolated (see 
O’Reilly’s Be?c., e. v. bhus). t The. Shnscrit bhhc-i-shyati and 
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Zend bd-sy&iti, however,' form the medium between the 
Lithuanian bus and Irish bhus. 

654. In the first person singular I regard the u of 
forms like du-su, “I will give,” as in all the first persons 
singular, as /the vocalization of the personal.character m 
(see §§. 436. 438.) : * in the Latin pro, however, for which oris 
ought to stand, the second element of the Sanscrit *yd of 
sydmi has been preserved In preference to file first ; and in 
this oro has the same relation to sydmi that vrho, above-" 
mentioned, has to vnhdmi (§. 733.). The sanje is the case 
with the thind person plural, in which erunt for erhmt cor¬ 
responds to the Sanscrit syanti from usynnti, and in respect 
to its u for a answers to vehunt=vahanti. 

655. To the Latin ero, erunt, from c.so, c.vun/, correspond, 
exclusive *of their middle terminations, the Greek eaoyat, 
eaovja the active of which is lost, as far as its simple use. 
’'b'aovrat from ealovrat answers to the Sanscrit -sydntt for 
asyantes and in the singular . eq-erat te the Sanscrit? -synte , 
( = hyutni) from asyate. The form carta is originally nothing 
else than the middle of carl ; and care-rat also appears, from 
the point of view of the Greek,.like a present, with the con¬ 
junctive vowel of the conjugation in o> ( \cy-e-rat ). The epic 
forms with double *tr (caao/xat, o\caau>) can scarcely have 
•been formed from a consideration of metre, but have been 
used in "the* construction of verse only because they were 
already in eiiistenee, and* had a grammatical claim to that 
existence. I derive eaaojxat, d\caau), by assimilation, from 
cayojxat, oKcayui* as fxcaaos from fxcayo^ for /AeSyos (Sanscrit 
modify a, Latin medium), and as aAAo? from aXyoq — alius, 

Prakrit anna, SanscVit anyu. , The. Prakrit regularly assi- 

»• u 

- t . - _ 

* Tne Doric form Laaovnai ‘from iaatouai for ia-<rionat consequently 
contains the cliaractcr of the future doubled (§. ; which cannot be 

surprising, as, vvhen these wolds Were produced, tjie reason of the duplica¬ 
tion of tile a was no longer peivceived(by the language,, , ‘ 
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mil ites, as lias been already remarked (§. 300.)*, the weaker 
consoyint to the stronger, whether this precedes or follows 
it; •and according to this principle it produces also futures in 
fisaii * svw, uadi, &c.; e.y. karissadi, answering to the Sanscrit 
kanshuuti, “he.will make.” Forms of this kind, which are 
'lie countertypes t>f the Greek tertro/xa/, are in far more fre- 
quent’use than th6se»*abovementioned in himi. , 

656. In composition the Greek loses the^vowel of the root 
of the auxiliary verb’; hence, 1 'Buy-cru), Bca-aopev, Benc- 

9 ^ * m _ ^ 

ffofxev, as in Sanscrit dd-sydmi, dd-sydmns, drk-sydmi. (§. ^l.), 
^dtVc-slujdmas, only with the loss of the y, for which i might 
be expected, and which, too, it is very remarkable, has re¬ 
mained in some Doric forms, which Koen compares at Greg. 
Cor. p. 230. They are the following: irpa^topev, x<xpi£wpeda, 
avvBtacpvXai-i'op.eBa, fioaQrjatco, irpoXctxln'ioA To this* class be¬ 
long the common Dorifc futures in <rc3, ^rdCper, from <rew, 
(reo/uer,•for emu,' <rlopev, since the t "has been first corrupted 
to’ e,* and then contracted with thfe following vowel,, as in 
the declension of bases ju /, as woAe/s proceeded Trom voXeeg, 
7roAeaf, and this front iroXtes* irohtas ; as to thg Old High 
German genitivos like bahjo-s (palken) correspond the Gothic 
like balyi-s, or as, in the feminine « bases, the Old High 
German form krefii precedes the Middle, High German like 
krefte. In the genitive plural we have, in Old High German • 
even, in different authorities,-together with krtflur, which 
must originally have been kreftyo, the foihn krefoo, and, sup- 
• pressing the e or i, kre/to (chrefto). These genitives, there¬ 
fore, ih their gradual process of corruption, coincide exactly 
with that of the Greek future; for from yo we arrive first at 

* The first person, in this formation, loses the i of the’ termination 
which the forms in himi have retained. • • • • 

. t I agree with Pott (I. p. Il5)*in thinking j3oa0ii<rta> and it paten/rlw 
should be jvritten for (jjijOija-tH , x/ooAen/*« :,as the form in <3 has arisen 
first by controlled from c« for iu, thejt wou^d be twice lyp/esentcd in <£. 
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zo, thence at eo, and in the farthest corruption at o ; just as 
from the Sanscrit future in sydmi sydmas, in Greek at first 
we come to o7u», crio/xev ; thence to crew, (reojiev,. which we must 
suppose to have existed before <rw, aov/nei/; finally to the 
pommou future forms like Bci'k- crw f in which the semi¬ 

vowel of the Sanscrit dd-sydmi, d&lc-Hhydmi, has entirely dis-* 
appeared. In the Greek second future, however, the second 
element of the Sanscrit sffya has been retained id preference 
to the sibilant; and as the liquids ha#e expelled the <r of the* 
first aorist, and e<net\a is said for ccrreXcra, so also comes 
ore\w from urre\ea) for (rreXto), and this from crre\<r/w, ac- . 
cording to the antilogy of the abovementioned fioady-atu), 
TTpoKcnt-trloi. 

657. It is not probable that the Sanscrit future-character 
ya should 1 have originally occurred oivly in the root as of the 
verb substantive; * but I have scarce any doubt that, at a 
very early epoch, extending back beyond the period of the 
separation of languages, the attributiye verbs likewise 
might form their future by annexing directly the syllable 
ya; that therefore forms like dd-yati have existed before 
or contemporaneously with such as dd-sytili = Bd)-<re/, “ he 
will give.” In the ^present state of the language, however, 
the attributive verbs always require the verb substantive 
'in order to denote the future, as the Sclavonic languages 
also apply ‘ the newly constructed future of the verb sub¬ 
stantive (§. i533.) to paraphrase tlie future, without, how¬ 
ever (the Servian language excepted), forming, with it a 
compound. The Carniolan and Polish employ with the 
future of the auxiliary verb that participle in l, la, lu, 
which we have seen above used to, express the past 
(§. 623. &c.): the vthssian, however, and Bohemian, and 
sometimes, also', the Qld* Sclavonic, use the infinitive. 
Thus, in Carniolan we find, in the various genders, bom *. 


* The more 


complete foyn of bum is budein, “ I make to be,” after 


the 
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itjraU bom iyrdla, bom Ujrdlo , “ I wifi play,” literally, “ I will 

be he that plays,” “ she that plays,” “ it that plays.” * In 

Polish, bcdr,^ czytut, czytafa, czytafo, means “ I will be 

reading”), “I will read”; in Russian, OyAy ABiiraim. 

budu dviyaly„“ I will move,” literally, “ I will be moving”; 

so, in Bohemian, budu * krasti (from Jcrndti), “ I will steal.” 
_ • • • 

The Servian, however, lips this advantage over tfle other 
Sclavonic dialects, that it does dot require a-periphrasis 
"bf the, future by the Tierb substantive^ but combines the 
auxiliary verb, signifying “to do”* with the themes of •the 
attributive verbs, just as with that of the verb substantive : 
thus, Igrndyu means “ I will play,” as hidyu does “ I 
will be.” 

658. Several Sclavonic languages may or must, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, express the future by a proposition pre¬ 
fixed to the present, vfliich signifies '*aftel*,»’ and is jiro- 
nounced po. We refer the reader £o Dobrowsky’s Bohemian 
Instructions, pp. 160, £cc., respecting the difference pi, signi¬ 
fication of the Bohemian futures which are expressed with 
po, from those which ?lre conveyed by a periphrasis, where 
both are used simultaneously, as* pa-kradu and budu krasti. 
In Carniolan there are not more than 4;en verbs which ex¬ 
press the future by prefixing po; as po-resjiem, “ I will say.”* 

the analogy of the Old Sclavonic bCi-dd ($.633.}. The ,contraction of 
bodem to bom is like that of yleday, “ behold ” ( gledam , “ I behold ”), to 
yley (see Kopitar’s Cr. Or. p. 334). The contracted form bom resembles 
fortuitously, but in a surprising degree, the Prakrit present homi, “ I 
am,” an abbreviation of hhomi, and contraction of the Sanscrit bhnvumi. 
In the kindred language^ however, a historical fadt lies for the most part 
at the bottom of fortuitous coincidences, which, hi 4hc case before us, con¬ 
sists in tlii<>, that bum and ho mi, like our,5in, Old High Herman bim^ have 
the same root and thg same personal^ termination. 

* * Bgle 4- bendeh , from bendem , §. 255. y. 

f 0ompa#e the t 01d Sclavonic rekip recheshi, ami Sanscrit vach (see 
p. G&7, Rem. 6.^. , 
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The rest all express an emotion, as pobeslum, “ I will fly,” 
pojhdim, “I will ride” (Kopitar, p.33*2). The Old Sclavonic 
employs other prepositions besides po, in order to give a 
future meaning to the present. After po the most in use are 
,,oy (it), “by,” and B'bg (v(), “outwards”; as u-vklit, “ videhit ,” 
i.-boyu-sya , “ limebo" (Sanscrit bhi, “to fear,” bhaya, “fear”), 
vog-raxtH, “ crescam ” (Dobr. p. 377). * 

659. The periphrasis by “ I will be,” is rare in Old 

Sclavonic?: on the other hand, imam,l have,” frequently oc¬ 
curs in the translation of'the Evangelists as a future auxiliary 
verb in combination with the infinitive; as imyeli. imashi, < 
“ habebis" (“thou Hast to have”); priiti imaty syn, “vrniet 
fitius ”; ne imaty byti, “ non evil"; ne imaty piti, “non bibet ” 
(Dobrovvsky, p. 379). Observe the coincidence, of idea with 
the Rom fin languages, the future df which, though it has 
completely the 1 character of a simple inflexion form, is nothing 
else than the combination of the infinitive with the present 
of the auxiliary verb. This would perhaps have befen* with 
difficulty discovered, or not at all, oiPaccount of the contrac¬ 
tion which the auxiliary verb experiences in the plural; but 
for the clear indication of it we receive from the language 
of Provence, wliiclr at times separates the auxiliary verb 
from the infinitive 'by a pronoun; as, dar vos riri, “je vous 
* tn donnerai"; dir vos ai, il je vous dirai ”; dir vos em, “ nous 
rous dir on s'’; yitar nietz, “ vous me jeterez .” It is remark¬ 
able that the Old Sclavonic pccpsionally paraphrases the 
future of the verb “to have” itself by “to have,” which the 
Roman languages are always compelled to do, because they 
possess no other means of expressing the future: thus the 
French, tu auras (from avoi^ras) corresponds to the above- 
mentioned* Sclavonic 'imyati imashi. 

666. ,The Gothic, also, . sometimes paraphrases the future 

a 

by the auxiliary verb “to liaVe”; thus, 2 Cor. xi. 12, tauyan 
liuba for irrarjaxa; John- xii. *26, visan hftbaith for cot at (see 
Grimm IV. 9*3). The’German languages hoVe, that is to 
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say, like their Sclavonic cognate idioms, from the earliest anti¬ 
quity lost their primitive future inflexion, which the Lithua¬ 
nian and Lettish share to this day with the Sanscrit and Greek. 
As, however, the Sanscrit future sydmi is almost identical with 
the potential syiim, “ I may be,” and the ‘future character^ 
7 yn springs frofti the same source with the potential 7T yd, 
it deserves notice'that. Ulfilas frequently expresses the Greek 
future*by tile Gethie conjunctive present, # which is in form 
identical with the Sanscrit potential and Greek .Optative. 
Examples are, MaA ix. .19, shjau and thulau for eaopai gnd 
Jivc^opai ; Marie ix. 35, siyui for eorai; x. 7 , 0 bileUhai for 
KaTa\et\fsei ; x. 9, siyaina for caovrat. In the reverse case 
the Persian uses the only ancient future that it has preserved, 
viz. busl^m (=Sanscrit bhavishydmi ) also in the sense of 
the* present subj’unetive.* The attributive verbs in* Persian, 
to denote the future, prelfx to the present a»p:f*i'ticle beginning 
with b, .which, with regard to its vowel, is guided by that o/ 
the initial syllable of the verb; so 'that for u (dhanyna ) the 
prefix also contains aifeu, but for mother vowels an e ;**as 
be-berem, “ I will carry,” be-buzem ,* “ I will play,” but bu- 
pursem, “ I will ask.” These futures stand in an external 
analogy .with those of the Sclavonic languages, which are 
formed from the present by prefixing the preposition po 
(§§. 658. &c.). We must, however, leave it undecided whether • 
the Persian pVefix of the future, which may also jiredbde the 
imperative, is identical with the inseparable preposition be, 
or whether, as appears 'to me far more provable, it is con¬ 
nected* with Job’ bayed, “ apart et?' and has, * therefore, our 
ideal relationship with the periphrasis of the future, which 
is formed by the auxiliary verb sullen, and which still re¬ 
mains in several more ancient and nfope recent German 

* Kesra , properly /, wlych, however^ is usually pronouncod like Jutha, 
i. e. originally dpcommonly' e. 
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dialects (Grimm IV. 17D, &c.). If this is the case, it may be 
here further remarked, that, in Zend, the imperative is occa¬ 
sionally used in the sense of the future. Tlius we read in 
V. S. p. 82, ££y.uj»7j 

he urvdnem , vahiatem ahum frahdrayhie, “ whpse soul I will 
make to go to the best world.” Anquetil translates, "j* 
ferai aller librement non ame aux demewcs celestes.”* . 

661. We return to the ‘ Gothic, in order to remark that it 

i 

employe most commonly the present indicative instead of 
thq future, in which it is deficient, as is the .case also in Old 
High German very frequently. The periphrasis, however, 
begins gradually by sullen and wollen, the latter olily in the 
first person : that by means of werden is peculiar to the New 
German; in a certain degree, however, the Gothic paves the 
way for ct,* as in this language wair&ta sometimes occurs in 
the sense of Ahe, future of the verb substantive. Grimm 

• r. 

(IV. 177. 178.) quotes the following passages: Matt.viii. 12. 
Luke i. 14. 2 Cor. xi. 15., where earrou is rendered by vair- 
thith ; moreover, 2 Cor. vi. 16, wher e vairtha vnirthand answer 
to the Greek eaofiat, ('(roirat. In fact, werden, “to become,” 
is the most natural and surest expression of future being* 
and far better adapted to represent it than the auxiliary 
verbs “ to will ” and .“ to owe for he who is becoming will 
certainly arrive at being, and is one who will be hereafter; 
the willing and the owing, however, may be incapable or 
be prevented frohi doing wliat he would or should. The 

* Libremetit is’dearly the translation of the preposition contained in 
frocparayCne, os Anquetil also, in the page preceding, renders fravaocPm 

(thus I read it for fraraocim) by 11 je park dairament while in both ex¬ 
pressions, and especially, very often in Zend, as in Sanscrit, the preposi¬ 
tions have no perceptible meaning, which admits of translation, though 
the *1 ndkn Scholiasts also, ift the derivation of verbs compounded with 
prepositions, lay too much stress on the prepositions. We w«ll treat here¬ 
after of the. middle imperative termination in ne. As the. causal form* 

r l * 

the verb under ^discussion corresponds to the Sanscrit pru, sdraydmi. 
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willing person may also alter his will, and hence not do what 
he intended. The Old Northern language, in paraphrasing' 
the future, uses the anomalous mun, “I think,” which 
employs the preterite form as the present; e.g . muntvcra, 

“ eris,” mun slitna, “ rumpetur,” komn munu, “ venient .” To this 
head belongs thcf cibcunastance, that occasionally the Gothic 
weak* # verb murtnn •* Represents, not, indeed, the pr<?per 
-future,* but 4he Greek construction with /ueAAco, for which, 
Jio&ever, haban is ateo^applfed (Grimm, tV. 93,17C); thus 
• John xiv. 22, muntns gabpirhtyan /xe&\ei?, ep<pavi£eiv. Ulfilas, 
however, could “scarcely have imagined that his munan and the 
Greek pe/Vao are radically akin, which is the case if I mistake 
not. I-believe that peWc* stands in the same relation to the 
Sanscrit manyi (only that the latter is a middle verb), 
“1‘thinK,” “I mtean,” qs aAAoj does to anya-s, “the other” 
(§. 655.). The circumstance that wc have # tlie, Sanscrit root 
in Greek also; in a truer form, and one which retains the 
original n (e.g. pevos =p= rrlanas), does not prevent the assump-* 
tion tliat besides this tl^ favourite exchange of liquids takes 
place, and consequently /^eAAco might become estranged from 
the forms with v t 

662. Lrttin futures like amabo, doceho, have already, in my 
System of Conjugation, as compounds with the root fu (the f 
of which in the interior of a word becomes b, see §. 18.), and bo, , 
bis, bit, &c., bt!en compared with the Anglo-Saxon beo,»“ I will 
be,” bys, “ thou willst be,” bydh, “ he will be. 4 ’ Bo, £i*sister form 
pf the bam of amabam, *docebam, mentioned before (§§. 526, 

i 

&c.), answers in conjugation exactly to ero; bo, therefore, stands 
for ‘bio, bunt for biunt, and the i of bis, bit, bimus, bit is, is a con¬ 
traction of the Sanscrit future character ya £§. 651.). From the 
root bhd would come the forms bhuydmi, <bhuyasi, bhjlyati, See., 

L or with Guna, bhuydmi, bhdyasi, if the sa jd root were # not 
combined in the future with the root as, but annexed the syl- 

a ^ * 

liable ya direct (before m.and V, yd). . T? this would correspond 
in Latin, in itg isolated state, fuydjfuis^/uit, in wlycli, however, 

* ' 3*m.‘ 
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fait would be distinguished from the perfect (aorist) fuit in 
this,‘that the i in the latter form is nothing but a conjunctive 
vowel and the weakening of an original a, but in the future 
the contraction of ya and expression of the relation of time. 
In bo, bis, bit, the u of the root fu is passed over, as in fio, fis , 
'fit, which is properly the passive of/w, and corresponds to the 
Sanscrit passive bhd-ye., bhd-ya-st, blivrya-U, only witji*active 
terminations like the Pjakrit, which presarveso the Charac¬ 
teristic syllable ya of the Sanscrit passive (of which we Will 
speak hereafter), but has replaced the middle terminations <fcy 
active ones. 

663. The' question may be raised, whether thb £atin bo 
is really based on a presupposed Sanscrit bhuydmi or 
bhdydmi; and thus, whether this form existed at the time 
of the division of languages, and if ,aloiie, 6r, together with 
that, compounded with the other root of “ to be,” on which 
the Zend busy&mi, the Greek <pv-aw, the Lithuanian bu-su, 
And the Irish bhus, “ erit," mentioned above, are founded; 
or whether -the Latin bo likewise, an earlier period, was 
combined with the other auxiliary verb ; whether, therefore, 
in an isolated state, a fury from an earlier fuso, for fiisio, 
existed, like the Greek (jiv-au from <pv-oio) ? Tliis question 
cannot be decided with certainty; but the latter, according 
to which amabo, amabis, &c., would appear as contractions 
of amqhurf), amaburis, appears to me the more probable 
particularly r iS the fo^ms, which are incumbered by the 
composition, have most cause to be weakened. It may be 
observed, that, pven without any external occasion foi being 
weakened, the Old High German, in the very same root, 
contrasts with its plural birum$s, “ we are ” ( = Sanscrit 
bhavdnias, §. 20.), sjugular bim for birum. The Carniolan 
exhibits, as we have seen (§. 657.), together with bodem, “ I 
will be* 1 ” (“ make to be ”), corresponding to the Sclavonic 
cognate idioms, a contracted form bom, to which 1 the Latin 
bo approaches very closely, though with a different kind of 
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contraction. # Tlie Anglo-Saxon beo, mentioned above (also 
beom), “ I will be/'' is properly not a formal future, but a 
present, answering to our bin, Old High Gorman bim, and 
to the Sanscrit bhavdmi, which is principally used with a 
future meaning, while eom — asmi, Gothic dm, remains^ 
devoted to the present. It might, also, be disputed 
whether the Latin 6<f of amabo is actually a future, for then 
it would be* necessary to identify the i of Jnst bit, &c., with 
•the conjunctive vowel » of the Sanscrit bhav-a-si, Jihav-a-li, 
arid to place it* on" the *same footing with the i of vehmi-s, 

• veh~i-tr== vah-a-si, vah-a-ti (see §.507.). Remark.the obsolete 
subjunctive /warn, which presupposes a prriSent indicative fun, 
fuis (§. 510.). However, that opinion appears to be most 
probably tli^ true one, that bo, bis, rest on the same prin¬ 
ciple of formation with ero, oris, and that, theref<h*e, there 
is a reason why amabo*monebo, have a future, and pot a 
present signification. , It appears certain, that the thirtf 
and fourth conjugations, did all" form their futpres in 
bo (compare §. 529.); tortures in <zm,«however, are, according 
to their origin, of the subjunctivfe mood, and we shall 

return to theni hereafter. We have already (§.*526.) 

• * 

noticed -the remarkable coincidence *which exists between 
the Latin arid the Irish, in the circumstance that the latter 
combines all attributive verbs in the future with the labial • 
root of the verb substantive. The Irish, however, is 
superior to .the Latin ip this, that, in Jfche simple state 
of the verb substantive, it f^rms the future not from 
the root, which is, in Sanscrit, *as, but frdm that which 
has’the labial initial sound (see §. 526.). 

664. It remains Jo bp reiparked with regard .to the 
Sanscrit future, that the syllable sjja; which • proceeds 
from the verb substantive, is •combined * with tlys root 
pitlier directly or by frieans of a conjunctive vowel i , 

* 4'^mpsre System of Conjugation, p. 98. 

3*2, " 
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after the maimer of the third aorist forma^on (§. 560.), so 

that the s, through the influence of this i, again becomes 

sh ; as in tan-i-shydm,i, “ extendam." Radical vowels, capable 

ofGuna, receive it;* hence, ddk-shydmi = BetK-<T<*> from dis, 

“to shew 11 ;, lek-shydmi = \ciK-croi from lih, “.to lick”; yuk- 

shydmi = ^evK-cra from yuj, “to combine ” *(§• 19*); bhav-i 

shydmi from bhu, “to be.” The Grfcek' has Guna only 

where the present, alsw, has a Guna vowel? as in the 

examples adduced; it contrasts, however, Au-cro), <ftv-<rm 

ph-crui, with the Sanscrit lav-i-shydmi frdm lu, “to cut off,” 

bhav-i-shyumi from bhu, “to be,” kshdp-sydmi from Josh ip,, 

“ to cast.” The Zend, also,- in respect to the (iuna, does 

not agree exactly with the Sanscrit; hence, busy dim, “ era" 

(§. 665.), both in not employing the Guna, and ( also in the 

direct axnexation of the auxiliary verb, corresponds more 

to the Greek rftb-qria and Lithuania!? bii-su than to the San- 

scrit bhav-i-shyumi. We subjoin the full conjugation of 
«• ^ ^ | 
this future, and append to it the Latin fac-so, which, is- very 

e ^ i i 

isolated, and which agrees with <pu-aro), b/i-su, not only in 
the formation, but is also radically akin to it (§. 19.). , 



SINGULAR. 



SANSCRIT. 

ZENO. 

lilTII. 

LATIN. 

GREEK. 

bhnv-i-shydmi , 

# 

bu-sydmi , 1 

bii-su, 

fac-so. 

* 1 / 2 
tpv-t rw. 

bhav-i-fhynsi, 

bd-sydhi , 1 

M / ■ 3 

UU-Sl, 

fac-sisf 


bhav-i-shyedi, 

bib-syditi , 1 

bu-s. 

fac-sit, 

<p{i-(rei. 


, ■ DUAL, 

t \ 

bhav-ii-shydvas, . bu-siwn, 

bhnv-i-shyaihas, bii-syathu? bu-situ, ^v-cerov. 

bhav-i-shyatns, bu-syuto, 1 like Sing.* 0u-creror. 

a ^ 


W 

* Where Guna is prescribed in Sanscrit Grammar we are to understand 
that in the middle bf roots only short voxels receive Guna before pimple 
consonants, but pt the end of roots ^Jong vowels also. 
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PLURAL. 

SANSCRIT. ZENO. MTU. LATIN. ‘ CREEK. 

bhao-i-sli ydmas, bii-sydmahi, bu-simc, fac-simus, <f>v-croficv. 
bhav-i-sb ynth a, busyatha, hu-sile, fac-sitUt, tpv-crzre. 

bhav-i-shyanti. * bu-syanti, like Sing. fac-sunt % <f)v-<rovTt. * 

1 §. £2. 2 From §. G5G. a The i is the personal ter- 

minatioi!: see §. 410. * * * 

On* account of the perfect Agreement between dd- 

sydini, *bdxrca, and the Lithuanian dum ( duo-su ), this future, 
fc also, may be "here fully conjugated, and the # Latin dabo 
subjoined,*as it agrees with the Lithuanian i and Sanscrit 
yn, tliough not in the auxiliary verb, still in respect to 
the future characteristic i of dubis, &c. 


ACTIVE. 
SINGULAR. • 


Sanscrit. 

G, 

Lithuanian. 

• 

Latin. 

({u-sydmi, 


• dusu, 

dn-\)0. ♦ ' 

dd-syasi. 

Su-lreis, 

, du-tt i 

da,-bis. 

' dd-syati, 

(ho-trci, 

dy-s, 

da-1 fit. 

• 


AL. 

• m 


t 

dd-syuvus, 


du-siwu, 

• 

■ • • • 

da-syathas, 

$w-<reToi/, 

du-sita, 

• • • • 

dd-syatxis. 

dw-treroi/, 

like Sing. 

• • •• • | 


PLURAL. • 

• 

• 

dd-sydmas , 

• 

tho-erojuev, 

dti-sime, 

da-bimm. 

4 

*Id-syrdha, 

cho-trere, 

ciu-sitc. 

•da-biiis. 

dd-syanti, 

dd)-aovTi, 

like Sing. 

da-bunt. 


• midihj-:. * 

• 

SINGULAR. 

•dual. • 

Sanscrit. 

Grech. 

tSqnscrit. 

$ Greek. a 

dd-syd,t 

^di-cro/xat. • 

dd-sydvahd, 

bd>-<rofxedfiv. 

dd-syatd, 

(J( 0 -cre<ra?J. 

dd*-sy4thd, 

* Bca-creadov. * 

• 

Vd-syultl » u 

$d)-creTcu. 

A 

idds-ig&td. 

Sui-aeado'v. 
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MIDDLli. 

PLURAL. 

Sanscrit. Greek, 

dd-sydmahi, $d>-<ropeda. 

(M-syad.hv8, Su>-<Te(rOe. 

dd-syantS, Sw-povrai. • 

c t 

665. The Zend future- agrees. in essentials, wfth the 

, ° f r 

Sanscrit, as 'we* have already seen from the relation of 

nr > i 

bmy&mi 'to bhavishydmi. Still this example shews that 
the Zend, in respect ‘to the Guria and introduction of 
a conjunctive vowel i, does not everywhere Jceop pace' 
with the Sanscrit^ and in fhe case before us resembles 
more closely the Greek (}>v<rai and Lithuanian burn than 
nftf g ff fif bhnvishydmi. I cannot, however, ,addi.ce the form 
busydmi even from the Zend-Avesta, but from the fre¬ 
quently occurring' participle busyantem, “ the about to be ” 
(Vend. S. p. S9); we may, with the more certainty, infer 
busySruh bmijehi, &c„ than we, can, in Greek, hcropai from 
ec Topevos, and, in Sanscrit, bhavisiiydmi from bhavishyan. 
Tlie form in $mi, 8hi, eiii, is apparent from §. 42.; foJ the 
y invariably exerts an assimilating influence upon the d or 
a, which precedes the terminations mi, hi, ti, through 
which those vowels become $. That, however, the y of 
the future makes no exception to this rule, is proved, if 
proof be * required, among other proofs, by that of 
vaesyeiti (Vend. S. p. 83), “ he will say, 11 * an¬ 
swering to the. Sanscrit vakshyati from vach. In the dual 
and plural, the 1 y abstains' from its assimilating influence, 
and, in the third person plural, as generally before n, it 
protects the a following from being weakened to £ e, as 
occurs elsewhere.*. 

656.« The thiVd person dual would give the 


i 

* j\nquetil (p. 439), “ void ce cue dit maintemnt. 
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vacsayatd, mentioned at §. 464, Rem*. *, if it corresponded to 

the Sanscrit vakshyatas from vah, “ to carry,” “ to 

bear.” I now, however, prefer regarding it as the causal of 

the Sanscrit root vaksh , “ accumulare ,” which may perhaps 

also signify “to grow,” and with which the .Gothic root, 

VAHS regularly agrees; whence, vahsyiu “ I grow,” vdhs , 

“ I gr6w,” with h for* k, according to a general law for* the 

change of sound's. The Zend uchjdmi, “ | grow,” appears 

to be q contraction of vacsy&mi (compare §. 536. Rem.), as, 

in Sanscrit, suqh contractions occur* only in forms devoid of 

•Guna;. and from vaclu “ to speak,” the gerjmd, indeed, 

is uktvd, but the infinitive, which requires Guna, is not 

uktwm, but vaktum. As, then, in the causal verb the 

vowels capable of Guna receive it, it need not surprise 

us if, in Zend, the roof vacs, ns a verb of the foufrth class, 

to which Guna does not belong, were .contracted Jo uss, 

but, in* the causal, retained the full form vacs, as, in JSan- 
• • • * 
scrit,* the root vyadh of the < fourth class forms, in the 

present, vidhydmi fof vyadhydmi , but, in the cauSal, 

vyddfiaydmi. • 

667. That the 1 Zend, also, occasionally uses the conjunctive 

vowel inn its future is proved by the form 

daib'mjanti, “they will disturb,” from the root dab, which 

corresponds to the Sanscrit dambh, “ to deceive,” and in the • 

preceding and several other forms, which occur iii thfe Vend. 

S., has, through the influence of the i of thfe folio wing syllable, 

received an i in the root (§. 41.). It is translated by Anque- 

til in Various passages by affliyer and blesier. The future 

form mentioned occurs Vendidad Sade, p. 215, 

jpjgMMsujUM} ydi v/to daibisyanti,* “ which will distyrb you 

both.” Anquetil renders this strangely enough “. vouh deux, 

affligez ceux qui me Uennent dam l'oppression” In^anpther 

.passage (p. 223) we find thfe third person plural of the fjiture 

* Wjrlicve it ia to be written thus, instead of.— ti. 
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middle of the same verb, viz, daibisyantt, which Anquetil 
likewise regards as the second person imperative, and ren¬ 
ders by blessez. 

668. In the Zend future forms hitherto considered, the 
sibilant of the verb substantive appears in the form of a 
ms s, because it foliovvs letters which, in Sanscrit, according 
to §.-21., require the change of the s into sh, for v^hich, in 
Zend, ms s or is regfularly written. After Such letters, 

however,' .ds, in Sanscrit, leave the s unaltered, an h must be ' 
expected in the Zend future, according to §. a 53., instead of 
the sibilant; f and this we find, also, in the passive^payticiple 
zanhyamana, “the man about to be born” (Vend. S., p. 28), 
from which we may safely infer an indicative zanhye, “ I am 
about to be born.” Anquetil, indeed, renders* the words 

_ i t 

Ai^/Av^ySc^AJ^feVjui^ A^j^^a/Ay naranmcha zu~ 

tavamncha zankfiairanananmcha, “ and to the person born and 
about- to be born,”* by' “ les hummcs- qui naissent et ' cngen- 
drent according to which AyAj^Aj^w ju^zanhyamana tnust 
be considered as a middle present participle; but it is impos¬ 
sible that tlie root zan, ='Sanscrit W^*jan, can arrive at an 
h without thereby expressing the future. A'c most we might 
be in doubt, whether zunhynmana should be regarded as of 
the middle or of the passive voice, as these voices in the 
. general tenses, as also in the special tenses of the fourth 
slass, are not distinguished from each other. The Indian^ 
grammarians* take 'jdy$, r “ I am born,” as a middle, so that 
ya passes as the characteristic of the fourth class (?ec 
§. 109 a . 2.); but* as the passive, also, in the special tellies, 
annexes the syllable ya and may reject the n in the YQ$j an, 
by which the a is lengthened^ so there ig nothing to prevent 
us from regarding* the verb jdy&, also, as a formal passive 
on account of if,s passive«meaning. Thus I consider the 
Zend t participle zanhymmana ss passive. • As regards tlic, 


*' Compare Burnpuf’s tayna, Note O., p. ?1., 
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d n, however, I do not believe it to be the transferred radical 

< • i 

jn of the root yju$ zan, but I assume that the radical n is 
dropped, and I explaiu the n as euphonic, as in usazayanha, 
‘^thou wast born 1 ” (§. 56 a .), where the n of the root zitn has 
likewise been lost But if we are to suppose tjiat this root 
retained its nasal in the- future, then we should expect either 
the form vanisye, with a conjunctive vowel, or 

zd&iy&t 0 'without the vowel, as the Sanscrit sound 
am regularly makes, its appearance in Zend in. che form 
anl. • • # 

. 669.^ From the roots dA, “to give,' 1 and dAj “to place,” 

might, according to §. 56 b ., be expected the future form 
dnoijhytmi: as, however, in Zend, sometimes also khy occurs 
as the representative of the Sanscrit sy (see p. 280), we must 
be’ prepared for a form’ dakhyemi; and the passive participle of 
this we find in Vend. S. *p. 89, where, in lifce^wanner, the pas- 
sive participle, uz-dAtanaiim, “ of tHese held up,” precedes the 
genitive plural of the 'future participle uzdakhyamyananm 
( = Sanscrit udd husyar^AmhiAm), “ of those about to be held 
up,”* as above we hax e seen "zatananm-cha and, zanhyaman- 
ananm-cha, “close together.” As we have, therefore, the 
sibilant of the verb substantive here* before us in the sliape 
of a guttural, we will again draw attention to what has been 
said above of the probable origin of the k of eBcoica, Be8u>Ka„ 
from (T (§§.*568. &c.). As the, Zend root d<), ■“ to place,” 
“ lay,” “ make,” t corresponds to the Greek rjdriyt, conse¬ 
quently the dnkh of the dakhyarfrnananm, which has been 

mentioned, would be identical vgith the Greek Oijk of edtjKot, 

» 

TcdrjKa. 

670. As respects^ however, the origin -of the exponent of 


* With a perhaps erroneous *rcjecti5nof the a of the participial suffix. 
Anquctil’sitranslatirfn, also, “ qiiiljant ton fairs tenir rkvi's," is evidence 
that,this rjay be regarded os oppressing theduturc. * 

•t The corresponding Sanscrit dim Wan^also “ to hojd.’* 
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the future, ya, with which that of the potential and precative 
yri is to be ranked, I am still of the opinion already expressed 
in my System of Conjugation, that these syllables proceed 
from ’the root “to wish.” Consequently the Greek opta¬ 
tive, which i? founded on the Sanscrit potential and preca¬ 
tive, would, according to its signification, have its name from' 
the same verb to which it owes its formal origin. If the con¬ 
junctive vowel of the first and sixth class be fidded to the root 
^ i, it wo'aM make ya, according* to the same phonetic prin-' 
eiple by which the root to go,” forms, in the third person 
plural, yanti. From this yanti, therefore, the termination of, 
dd-s-yanli, “ they will give,” cannot be distinguished. It 
cannot be denied, too, that the root i, “to go,” to which 
Wiillner (Origin of Lingual-Forms, §§. 46, 47.) |ms betaken 
himself in, explaining the future, is, dfl respect of form, just 
as suitable as Elut the meaning * to wish,” “ to will,” is 
certainly more adapted to express the future and the opta¬ 
tive than that of “ to go 1 .” This is also, confirmedoby the 
use.,of language, as several idioms,<, quite independent of 
one another,, have simply* through internal impulse, come 
to the decision of expressing the future by v ' to will.” It is 
certain that the New Grecian and Old High German (§. 661.), 
nay, even the various German dialects, have, in this respect, 
borrowed nothing from one another nor imitated each other. 
The Old* Sclavonic, also, sometimes employs an auxiliary 
verb, signifying “ td will*’’ to express the future. It is not, 
however, to be overlooked, that the* examples which Do- 
browsky (p. 380.)* adduces from the translation of the Bible 
are all preceded by fxeWai in the Greek text; for which 
reason, unless other instances occur where this is not the 
case, we must conjecture that the wish of keeping as close as 
possible to the Gijeek text k must have suggested to the Scla¬ 
vonic translator his %ow ft choshcM; thus Luke xxi. 7, 
yegda chotyat siya byti, oT<xvfieAKr] iaina yeveadai ; Matt. xi. 14, 
chotyal priiti, 6 pefiJiaiv epyeadai. Respecting the conjectural 
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relationship of the Greek ’with the Indian many& 

“ I think,” see p. 889. 

£71. The Sanscrit sometimes uses its desiderative form to 
denote the future, as in the episode of the Draupadi mu- 
milrshu, “ wishing to die,” occurs in the sense.of “about to 
dieand, conversely, in different languages, the expression 
of the.future is occasionally used^to denote that of “to will 
and the Latin forms its cfesideratives from the future parti¬ 
ciple in turns, abbrevia^ng the u, and adding^the character¬ 
istic of the fourth conjugation, the i of which, however % has 
. nothing to do with the Sanscrit future suffix ya, but, as has 
been shewn, is founded on the characteristic of the tenth 
class aya, which is frequently used in Sanscrit to form deno¬ 
minatives. The Greek forms desideratives from the future 
in crw, or perhaps from the older form in <r<co;°so that in 
forms like irapadoMreloJ, ye\acret'u), the * fvdUld be strength¬ 
ened only by an e, which would °give the Guna augment. 
These desideratives, # however, anfl the future, may # be re¬ 
garded as cognate forms, so that bQth, independently of each 
other, but by a similat formation, would have prpceeded from 
the verbal theme, as there are in'Sanscrit also desideratives, 
which have the form of the future but have not proceeded 
from it, but, following its analogy, hfive sprung from a 
nominal base; e. g. vrisha-syami, “ to desire the bull,” madhv -> 
asydmi, “to ask for honey.” In the latter exanlpltf the a of 
the root of $he verb substantive is *perfihps contained. But 
• usually in denominative desideratives the verb substantive 
is quite omitted, or has become ^obsolete, arid they only con¬ 
tain the syllable ya, i.e. the auxiliary verb “to wish,” which 
is characteristic of Jhe future \ % c.g. pati-ydmi, " I wish for a 
spouse,” from pati, “ spouse.” It is not improbable that the 
’desideratives which have been firmed froip primitive, roots 
, by the addition of a sibilant, <md which are furnished .with a 
syllable $f reduplication, had originaJly a ylafter the sibilant, 
arfd therefore* likewise, the r£>ot of “ to wish ,P alluded to; 
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thus, e.y. pipd-sdmi, “I wish to drink,” from pipd-sydmi, 

agreeing with pn-sydmi, “ I will drink.” If this is the case, 
then pipdsdmi has the same relation to the- pre-supposed 
pipdsfydmi that the Greek <ho-<rci>, from daxrru, has to the 
jSanscrit ddsydmi. The root being burthened with the redu¬ 
plication might, perhaps, produce a-weakening in the final 
portion of the word, similax; to that throtigli which tlieb.redu¬ 
plicated verbs *in the third person plural have lo&t the nasal 
belonging*to .this person; and bikfirati “they carry,” is* 

said for bibhranti (§. 459.}. We shall reefir hereafter to the 

• • 

desiderative^. . ( 


FORMATION OF THE MOODS. 

POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 

c 

672. The Sanscrit potential, which, with several peculia¬ 
rities t of use, oobibines in itself the 1, Greek subjunctive and 
optative, but in form adheres to the latter, is, in that‘conju¬ 
gation .which corresponds' to the Greek in pi, formed by the 
syllable yd, which is prefixed to thee personal terminations. 
The class peculiarities are retained; e.if.vidydm “ sciam (rom 
vid, class 2 ; bibhriyum “feram,” from blip, elates 3 ; strinuyum, 
“ sternam," from striy class 5 ; sydm for asydm “ sim ,” from as, 
class 2. We easily ^recognise the modal exponent yd in the 
•Greek itj, in which the semi-vowel has become a vowel, 
according to the Greek system of sounds; the i, however, 

^ i 

always forms & diphthong with the preceding radical vowel, 
as there are no present forms like eB/it (Sanscrit admi, Lithu- - 
anian edmi), and therefore no optatives also like eBirjv, 'which 
would resemble the Sanscrit adydm. But Sidolrjv corresponds 
tolerably well to the Sanscrit dadydrn, especially if its radical 
vowel is restored, which, through a particular irregularity, it 
has lQst.^ According to rule, daddy dm would correspond to 
the Greek SiBot'rjv; but the root rid, under* the retro-active, 
influence of the' hqavy personal'*terminations arid of, the 
modal characteristic under discussion, suppresses its. radical 
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vowel according to the same principle by which the Greek verb 
shortens its <•> ; thus, dadyAm, — BiBotrjv, as dadvnas — BiBo/xev 
(see §. 481. Table). The Sanscrit root as, * to be,” loses, by 
a special anomaly (which is, nevertheless, founded on the law 
of gravity, which acts with such astonishing cpnsequences), 
,its initial a in tlfose places where da drops its final vowel; 
hence, syiim, “ I fnay.be,” answering to the Greek e'i'qv, be¬ 
cause * a between two vowels very easily admits of being 
•dislodged, but the rdbt^E2 flVmly protects its vov;d; hence, 
also, in the present indicative, cayey, core, are more full than 
thc Sanscrit cognate forms smas, “ we are,” stha, “ ye are.” 

673. TAc agreement of the Greek aijd Sanscrit is very 
remarkable in this point, that both languages have, in the 
middle, entirely lost the long vowel of the modal exponent 
yd, iq ; hence, (hSoiro, ftiSotycda, for BtSotrjTO, BtBotyjfxeda, as 
in Sanscrit dadita, dadtmahi, for dadydta, dajiydmahi. The 
cause clearly lies in the weightier personal terminations of 
the middle; but I would not maintain, that the wound in¬ 
flicted by them, in botfy languages, in one and the same pfciee, 
on the preceding modal exponent took place so early as the 
period when Greek and Sanscrit* were still one. The prin¬ 
ciple of'the form-weakening retroactive influence of the 
weight of the personal terminations must, however, have 
existed at that time; and several circumstances in our Euro- 

• 

pean circle df languages point to this, that at the.tiiye of the 
identity of the languages, which arq ncfW separated, several 
convulsions took place an* the organization of each family of 
languages. In the preceding case, howgver, the Greek 
Si$o7to by its accent shews itself to be a comparatively decent 
contraction; for if the rejection of the i^was primitive, and 
had taken place before the separation pf languages, BtBoirt 
would be accented like ^eyon-o^ The ixreek shews itself, 
too, in the suppression of.thp rj, independent of, the ^Sanscrit, 
in this, that it admits this.Vowel iyi the two, plural numbers 
of 4he active, and for BiBolrjfxev nlso^BiBoLyev, while the.Sail- 
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scrit together with dadydma has not a form dadima, but both 
in this and in all verbs of the second conjugation the modal 
syllable yd is left unweakened in both the plural numbersf of 
the active voice, although in other respects these two num¬ 
bers follow the analogy of the middle, as their .terminations 
are heavier than those of the singular. 

674. The Latin subjunctive coincides in form with the 
Greek optative and Sanscrit potential. 10 Its' agreement 
with the" former might have been .-perceived, without the 
intervention of the Sanscrit, from' xir/h vellm, pdim, and 
duim, the mpdal i of which coincides with the Gr^ek i of 
diBofyv. But these Latin forms resemble the Sanscrit still 
more closely than the Greek; for instance, pdim answers 
admirably to the Sanscrit ndydm, the yd of which, in the 
middle, i find were used in that voice, must be contracted 
to i, so that •> ftdi'-mahi would correspond to the Latin 
edimus. Thus sim, for sim, answers to sydm, and simlis still 
more exactly to the middle simahi. The obsolete form 
siem, sirs, sid, corresponding to tlw Sanscrit sydm, syus, 
sydt, is so Tp.r a grammatical jewel,‘ that the full modal 
characteristic UT yd, Greek - tyj, is contained in it, and it 
may thence be inferred, that pdim, also, &c., was preceded 
by an older ediem, ► edies, ediet — adydm, adyds, ajdydt, and 
velim, duim, &c., by a more full veliem, duypm (from dnyem ). 
The more *weighty terminations of the plural have, by 
their retro-active shortening influence, effected the suppres¬ 
sion of the e before them earlier than before the more 

i 

light terminations of the singular. It may, however, be 
reasonably assumed, that the forms siemus, siMis, sient = 
sydma, sydta, syus (from sydnl), have existed in some other 
more early, epoch of'the language; and to them, sdmus, 
&c., has the samp delation- that, »in Greek, the abbreviated 
BtBoifxev has to ^iBotrj/nev. t f 

675. The German, ir which tke subjunctive is likewise 
based on the Sanscrit potential and Greek optative* forms 
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the preterite of this mood according to the’ principle of 
the Sanscrit second conjugation of the second, third*, and 
seventh class, and of the Greek conjugation in /xt, i. e. by 
attaching the modal element to the root direct; and, in 
fact, in Gothic, the first person in yau resembles very 
strikingly the Sanscrit- ydm, only that the d has been 
shortened, and the*” jn voealized to u (§. 432.). Compare, 
after removing $vhat beltings to the relation of time, Hyavt, 

I* ate,”* with the Sanscrit tidy dm, “I may eat.” • In the 
other persons, .tho Gothic follows Jthe analogy of the San- 
^ scrit and Grtiek middle ; i. e. in suppressing the a of ya, 
while The? y, as in Sanscrit, becomes long i, for which, in 
Gothic, ei is written ; hence, H-ci-ma, Old High German 
dzfones, resembles the Sanscrit ad-i-mahi and Latin ed-i- 
mns; (U-ci-ih, ©Id High German dzif, the Sanscrit ad-i- 
dhvnm, and Latin ed-i-Ms; in the secon<j person singular, 
et-ei-s ifi-d-s) is almost identical with the Latin ed-i-s. In’the 
third,person, however, the personal «ign has been lost (§. 132.*), 
and in consequence of £his loks'the long i sound,*which comes 
to stand at the end, is shortened ; thus eti answering to the 
Sanscrit adita and Latin edit. 

676. It scarcely requires lo be remarked, that I do not 
understand the resemblance between the Gothic H-ei-ma and 
Sanscrit ad-i-mahi, as though the Gothic subjunctive pre- # 
terite, with exception of the first person singular, was really 
referable to the Sanscrit middle; Jthe 'contraction of ya to 
ei=i is ratli*er a pure Gothicism, which was probably pre¬ 
ceded by a weakening of ya to yi, according«to the principle 


* Ita, “I cat,” from the root af, is go far the mflst remarkable verb of 
its class, because Mum, “ we ate” (for dtum froril tf-atum. Old High Ger¬ 
man assumes), contains a reduplication without hatfinjj experienced abbre¬ 
viation like sMum and similar fbrrqs (§. 605.). The Old. High German 
* azumHi corresponds almost cxaotfy to th^ Sanscrit reduplicated ad-i-ma 
froip h-adima. 
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by which nbrnmal bases in yg exhibit in tlie nominative 
singular yi-s for ya-s, in case this syllable is preceded by 
only one syllable, and, in fact, a short one. Rut if a vowel 
long, by nature or by position, or more than one syllabic 
precedes, the syllabic ya is not only weakened -to pi, but is 
Contracted to long; i (ei), and at the Qiid of a'word to short i j 
hence, andeis “end/’ for afidyis frojn andyas, accusative 
andi for andya. Before, a' final rfasal or vs the syllable ya 
remains ?n its Original state', hence; in the dative pltfral* 
andya-m, accusative andya-hs. On tjie sacne phonetic law is 
based the phenomenon that the u of the first jSdrson singular 
of our modaf-form,. which has arisen from m, has'preserved 
the syllable ya in its complete form; and lienee, t-tyau from 
Hyam, “I ate,” may be compared with the dative plural 
andyam ,v J £m, “thou atest,” with tliejiominativeCnd genitive 
singular andeis j, and the third perso.i singular $ti, which ter¬ 
minates with short i, with the accusative andi. 

677. In Old Sclavonic- there are some remains qf the 
Grpek conjugation in fu, or the Sanscrit second conjugation. 
These have preserved the peisonal termination in the first 
person singular of the present, and in the imperative (which 
I believe I must in its formation identify with the Sanscrit- 
Zend potential, the Latin-German subjunctive, and Greek 
# optative) annex the exponent of the modal relation direct to 
the root The modal characteristic, however, has preserved 
only the semi-vowol' of the Sanscrit yd, and as in the second 
person singular the s of yds, since from the oldest period it has 
stood at the end* must, according to a universal law of sound, 
disappear, so t&2kAb yashdy (euphonic for yady ), “ eat," cor¬ 
responds to the Sanscrit adyds, “ thou mayest eat,” and Latin 
edts; B^RAb ryeshdy (for vyedy)' “ know,” to the. Sanscrit 
vidyds; and aa&A&> daslidy (for dady), “ give,” to the Greek 
Sttiolriq, rfhd still f more to the Sanscrit dudj/ds, since, like it, 
it has lost the .radical vowel. The Sclavonic forans which 
have, been cited pass also as third persons; for uttt yds and 
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TJTH yui cannot be distinguished iij Sclavonic,.because the 
rule for the extirpation of final consonants has spared the t 
as little as the s, while the Greek admits the 2 at the end, 
there also, where, in the lingual epoch preceding that of the 
Greek, it stood as the last pillar of the word; and thus SiBofqs 
can be distinguished from BtSotrj, which is deprived of the# 
personal sign. 

678. In # tlie ^first pe-son plural, lArtiAb’tfbi yashdptny , 
BlijkAftMbi rypshdynu/, dashdgmy, answer to 

\H*\*idyuma ?, c([imv sf vidyihnas, dndydmwt, 

Sidoificv, duimm; and in the second, lAJhAbTE yasli(h/tr, 
*H'J;?kAbS , E •vypshdyte, aAAai>TE dushdyte, to dHTTr ady<Va t 
editin, (Veil! vidyaln, dadytVa, StSoTre, duitis. The se¬ 

cond person piunil represents, in the Old Sclavonic impera¬ 
tive, also th? tliiyd person; a misuse which may have been 
favoured by the fact, tlajt in the singular the # third person is 
not distinguished from the second^ from "reaSons connected 
with the law of sounds; j\nd in the dual, also, the terminatioiuB 

t • 

iPT lam, WTR 1dm, for*which.the Greek uses tov, tjjh have 
both become to; for though th§ Sclavonic a generally repre- 

s 

seiitti the long Sanscrit a, still it sometimes stands for the 
short a also; and tliere/ore to has*as good a foundation in the 
second person dual as in the tl%ird; *birt through the else- . 
where very common corruption of a to* e the dual second 
person has bqpome like that of the plural. For the rest, the * 
second person is most used in the imperative, and this may 
have been amadditional cause why, in*tlie plural, tlfe third per- 
son lia^ been entirely removed front lingual existence, which 
is therefore less surprising than that, in Old and Apglo- 
Saxon, the second person plural should represent the other 
two in the present indicative also. But if, in the Old Scla¬ 
vonic imperative, the genuine" third perSbn plural had re¬ 
mained in use, it would, in *my opinion, be#the same as the 
second and third*of the sinefhlar; for the final consonant 

sounds of the Greek-Zend cv, <bhi , or fn, and Latiu nt, would 

* • • • 
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have given way, and as the vowel of the modal expression 
yn has, in general, disappeared, only dudidy could have cor¬ 
responded to the Zend daidhyann, Greek pidoicv, and Old 
Latin duint. This apparent identity with two persons of the 
singular might have accorded less with the language than 
'the actual exchange for one of the same number. 

a 

679. I refer, also, the Lithuanian imperative, in its 
origin, to the department of the mood hi re dis¬ 
cussed ; for in ad verbs, without exception, the vowel j is 
its characteristic, which i limits di no n other comparison 
thafn with the Sclavonic* y, just mentioned, the Greek i of 
of all optatives, the Latin i of sirru' edim, vefim, •hum, and 
the Sanserit-Zenil yi\, or L The Lithuanian imperative, 
however, gains a peculiar appearance, and one estranged 
’from the corresponding sound of the eognpte languages, in 
that it conceals the true exponent of the modal relation 
behind a k, which is always prefixed to the i ; only that, if 
the root itself ends with k, for two /fc’s only one is used. 
As in the second person singular, in which the i ought to 
conclude the form, this final vowel is generally suppressed, 
but the k is extended to all persons of the imperative, with 
the exception of the third,* of which hereafter, we may be 
easily tempted to 'regard „this k as the true imperative 
suffix, and thus quite disengage the Lithuanian in this 
mood from .its otherwise close union with the other 
cognate languages.. From the root bn, “to be,” proceed 
the forms bvki, or buk* “ be,” Imhtic, “ be ye,” hukimo, “ let 
us be,” Imkiwu, “let us two be,” bukUa , “let them t^o be.” 
So djilci, or dulc, “ give thou,” dukUe, “ give ye,” &c. In 
most cases it happens, that the k appears between two 
vowels.: for, in ‘the preceding examples, the root, and in 
Mielke’s three lafrt * conjugations, the class syllable, corre¬ 
sponding to the Sanscrit nya (§. 506.), end with a vowel: 
anil as the verb snku, “ I turd,”, given as example ,of the 
first conjugation, on ‘account of the d-, which terminates 
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the root, abstains from the affix under discussion, Miclke’s 

Grammar, therefore, is utterly deficient in an instance 
exhibiting the combination of the k of the imperative with 
a consonant. But Ruhig gives, from laupsinu , “ I praise,” 
the imperative laupsink ’ ( laupsinki ), and, Recording to 
Mielke’s rule, given at p. 78, we must oxpect from infini¬ 
tives *Hke ras-ii, '* to find ” (euphonic ‘for rad-ti), imperatives 
like ras-k\ t>r rm-ki, since a k should take the place of the 
•infinitive suffix. 

680. As respedts the origin"o£ the k, which is peculiar 
.to the Lithuanian imperative, it is probably,^as has been 
already observed, a corruption of the .s of the verb sub¬ 
stantive, and consequently duki, “ give thou,” is doubly 
related to the Old Sclavonic dach , “ I gave,” and to the 
Greek t§u)Ka, Stflcofca (see §§. 568. 569.), as also to *tlie Zend 
ddkltyemi, ‘*1 will give ”(==£»,'mgcrit ddsj/dmi), 
which. I am ‘ unable to quote, bflt I believe I may safely 
ifeduce.it from the aboVe mentioned participle of the root 
dd, “ to lay,” which liqp the *sa‘me spund with tfti “ to give ” 
(see §. 669.). The s«ime rotation that the Zend future 
ddkhyflmi has t« the Sanscrit dihydmi is held, as respects 
the employing a guttiiral instead of jm.original sibilant, by 
the Lithuanian did i to the Sanscrit precative middle ddsiya. 
In the dual, the Lithuanian dukiwa answers to the Sanscrit, 
ddsivahi, amf, in the plural, dukime to dusimulti. • The San¬ 
scrit precative is, however, in fact, nothing dlse than a 
.modification of the potential, and has, in essentials, the 
same relation to it that the Greek aorisUoptative has to 
the present optative; i. e. the class differences arc removed. 

Compare deyds, dfoyul for ddyds, ddydl ;* 2Jend ddyno, ddydl, 

0 • • • 

with Soi'rjs, Botrj. In all the other pers«p$, the Sanscrit adds 


• - 

* A "radical a passes into i, iirlno&t roots, trough the assimilating* iu- 
• * • • « 

fluence of the ^following, but not in Hend. 
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an s, i.p. the verb substantive, to the modal exponent yd, and 
thus dfydaam resembles the Greek third person plural Botycrav. 
This dissimilar introduction of the verb substantive may 
be regarded as a phenomenon, which first made its appear¬ 
ance after ,the separation of the languages; for which 
reason the Zend, though it continued with the Sanscrit 
much longer than the European cognhte idioms, does not 
share in it, ai.nl in the plural contrasts ddydma, 

'dayala, ddydnm*^ jvith the Greek Boty/xev,' 

Bolrp-e, Bdiev, and Sanscrit dfyd&mn, d&ijdsta, deyams. In 
the first person singular I find dyahm (probably, 

erroneously for ddyanm ) in a passage already cited with a 
different object (see p. 277), a form in good analogy with 
the Greek Sotyv, for which in Sanscrit deydmm l 

631. In the middle, the Sanscrit* in tli£ precative, com¬ 
mits to the verb substantive the fdnction of denoting the 
modql relation, exactly ds, in the future of the two active 
forms, , t the relation of time. As, therefore, in dd-aydmi 
daho , the last portion is t tlie future of the verb substantive, 
so in dd-si-yaj “I ma> give,” its precati\e or potential 
aorist is contained, and the Lithuanian du-ki, “give” 

(without any personal termination)," is rightly analogous 

« 

to dmi, the sibilant being hardened to k, which alone dis- 
. tinguishes the imperative from the future. Compare 
d?i-kito, , “ give ye,” with du-site, “ye will give? 1 In spite, 
however, outlie gteat agreement between du-ki and dd-si, 
it is still requisite to assume that the Lithuanian has 

brought with it from its Asiatic place of origin tile pre- 

< 

ceding form of its imperative, and that du-ki-te, “ give ye,” 
is the transitiissicn of the Sanscrit dd-si-dhvam, deiis, with 
the substitution only* of an active personal termination for 
a middle one; but the yery natural accession of the verb 

, * k * 

* Compare Bumoyf’s Yiujna, Note, pp. cl. glii. • ( 

t The y r is q euphonic insertioii, and o, for mo, the termination. 
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substantive may be admitted in b6th languages indepen¬ 
dently of. one another. The firm adherence to the ancient 
modal character, the original yd of which has been con¬ 
tracted in the Sanscrit middle, preeative, and potential, to 
i, in the -Lithuanian imperfect to i, has, in the preceding 
'■aso, effected a ’surprising similarity in the languages, 
which*, have been' from time i pi memorial distinct, and sub¬ 
ject to their* ovvi#. separate destiny. The conjecture, how¬ 
ever, that the k of the ^Lithuanian imperfect haS arisen 
from s, is supported by the OTd Prussian, which is most 
^intimately connected with the Lithuanian, and which fur¬ 
nishes us "with an optative or subjunctive, in which s is 
contrasted with the Lithuanian k ; at least, I have no 
doubt that forms like da-se, “he may give,”* galb-se , “he 
may help,” bou-^e, “ ha may be,” bou-sei, “ they may be,” 
tusxi-sp, “ he may be # silent ” (Sanscrit^ hirfinjin, “ still,” 
“ silent ”), are’ to be looked upon ^is cognate forms of the 
Lithuanian imperative ’and Sanscrit preeative; and tl^us 
da-se (without a personal termination, like the Greek Bphj) 
may be contrasted v, ith the Sanscrit dd-si-shta, “ he may 

• 11 

give. 

682. v In support of my assertion that the Lithuanian 

imperative is based on the Sanscrit preeative, not on the 

potential, may be specially adduced the circumstance that, ^ 

in the latter* case, in those verbs which correspond to the 

Sanscrit first class, it would necessarily retain the vowel 
• • ® 

.inserted between the root and the personal termination; 

e.g. tlft? inserted a of wez-a-rne, -“we carry," laz-a-te, “ye 

carry,” would not be lost, -but most probably we Should 

have in their place wez-ai-mr, wez-ai-te^ which would be 

analogous to the (Gothic vig-ai-ma , vig^ai-thr to^ the Greek 

tx-ot-fxev, ex~oi-re, and Sanserif vah-ehna, vuh-e-ta (from 


Sec Voter's Languagd of the Old Prussians, pp. 104Vuid 107 ; 

# m O • m 
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vaho'ima, vahaitn ). Blit according to the view just 
developed, wefz-ki-me, wrfz-ki-le, is founded, not on joah-i-nm, 
vah-Mu, but on vak-shi-mahi, vak-slu-dhrrtm, apart from 
the tmiddle terminations. The Lettish, however, in its 
imperatives^ has retained, of the two modifications of the 
Sanscrit mood wider discussion, -the first, i.e. the form 
called potential, corresponding to , the Greek optative 
present; and, in the second person plurjri, always uses ai 
or re in* the place of the indicative a ; and tlms darmilt 
“ do ye ” ( faciutis ), corresponds, in its *relc\tion to durrut, 
“ ye do,’ 1 * admirably to the Gothic subjunctives like, 
lis-ai-ts, “ ye two jnay r^ad,” as contrasted wifn the in¬ 
dicative lis-a-ls. I give the tlual, as this has the ad¬ 
vantage of having, in the indicative, retained the old a in 
its original form; while in the pli/ral Visit h, as in general 

before a final tb, that letter has become i. The two twin 
, * * 

sisters, therefore, the Lithuanian and Lettish, complete 

* 

due another’s deficiencies*.in the imperative admirably,.sinfce 
the, one supplies us with the* Sanscrit potential, and the 
other with its aorist form, or*the preoative, and, in fact, fur¬ 
nishes us with the same, method of formation (which is 
the more important) that is ' to be ' assigned peculiarly to 
the middle, and does not occur elsewhere in any other 

f p * 

European cognate idiom; while, as has been said, the 


* Though the form in ait gr &t occurs in the indicative also, still here, 
that in at is the prevailing and general one: in the imperative, however, 
that i^» vet or ait is the only one, knd therefore characteristic of the mood. 
The truo pronunciation of the Lettish diphthong vv is hard to be perceived 
from the description given by Roscnberger, p. 6it is sufficient, however, 
for our purpose here, tl^tnthis diphthong is etymologically only a corrup¬ 
tion of of, and, like thir, corresponds to the Sanscrit £ (—a + i); as, in 
rhews\ “God,” = d£m-s, from (liv, “to shine”; eef, “he goes,” 
—from ^ i; smee-t, “to laugh,”* in the root answcrs«to the San¬ 
scrit suit, whence by Giina, '{hrougp insertion of an a f sm. 1 
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active process of formation in the Greek second aorist 
optative is reflected, where, in the third person plural, 
Sotycrav is contrasted with the Sanscrit dtyihus for ddydsant, 
and $olcv with the Zend dAyaiin. 

6S3. The second person singular of the Lettish imperative 
is always identical witli*the corresponding person of the indi¬ 
cative* and here *reqifires o no further discussion; and thus, 
thi^t which ^n Lithuanian, was adduced a^ the third person 

* imperative, is nothing-else tlnyi the third, person of the 
indicative present, which receives* its modal function, cor- 

• responding more with the subjunctive than the im¬ 
perative, by the prefix of the conjunction tr. There are, 
however, some anomalous verbs, which have a form dif¬ 
fering from the indicative, and this is in reality an un- 

• * m 
mistakeable brother of*the Sanscrit potential .of tfie second 

conjugation, or of the reek optative preser/t of the /‘onju- 

gatiorf in yu. The personal character has (as usually 

happens in all tenses of # the indicative) been flapped; 

and thus io corresponds to the Greek nj, Latin ivt from 

s iets and the Sanscrit-Zend ydt, ydt. For example, rvsie 

corresponds to 'the Greek c’trj (from ianf), to the Latin sirt, 

and Sanscrit sydt, but exceeds # tlie ‘Latin and Sanscrit in . 

preserving the radical vowel (as in eswic, contrasted with 

s-nius, surnm ), and the Greek eiy, in retaining the consonant. 

• • 
of the root, which is, however, doubled, as * odfcurs in 

Lettish, alsq, in several persons of* the *indicdtive; e. y. in 

1 f-ssam, “we are, 11 cssaf, “ye are. 11 . 

684. The Lithuanian dtidye n “ he may* give, 11 answers 

to the Greek (StSolrj, Sanscrit dadydt, and Zend daidkyAt. 

The agreement wjth the twp last forms, however, is tlie 

greater, as the radical vowol is lost? in the base itself; 

’thus du-die for duduyc, as in Safiscrit (Ta-cpAt for # datfdydt, 

, and in Zend daidkyAt iot d&dhdyAt. The relartion of dudir 

to Jlie other unretjuplic&ted persons .of* the ^imperative, 

as* dfili, dulcimc^ See., is exactly that of the potential in’ 
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Sanscrit and Zend to the precutive, and in Greek that of the 
present optative to the aorist of that mood ; thus, as 
(ladyat is related to dP-ydt (for ddydt, middle 

dd-shhta), or as in Zend yAUAAQjAy daidhydt to 
« ddydt, and in Greek diBohj to Soi'rj, so is dfi’dic, " he may 
give,” to dtiki, “give.” In this lies a new, and,,ip fact, 
very strong proof, that the Lithuanian imperative *jn the 
third person of anomalous verbs belongs "to tfie potential 
or optative present, but ii\ the otlmc persons to the; proba¬ 
tive or optative aorist; r and that the k of dlfci is identical 
with the k ,of t&coica and the s of ddsiya. It ia, proper* 
here to reeall attention to the division of the Sanscrit 
tenses and moods into special and general. The latter, to 
which belongs the precative, as, in Greek, the*aorist, have 
the class-sigp removed, which, in tfaddmi, BlBwyi, and the 
Lithuanian ditdu, consists in the reduplication : this, there¬ 
fore,' is wanting in diydsam. ddsiya , Botrjv, dftki, according 
to the, same principle by which the verb under discussion 
for*ms, in the three languages, the 'future dd-sydm, Sw-crw, 
dasu. The Lithuanian root bu, “ to be ” ( = Sanscrit bliu), 
in consonance with this principle, forms, in the plural of 
the future, busi-me, *anvl in that of the imperative, bd-ki-me; 
with which latter* we would compare the corresponding 
« Sanscrit precative form bhav-ishi-malii: on the other 
hand, buwa-u, “I was,” belongs to the special theme 
abhavnm (§. ‘522).' With regard, however, ,to Mielke’s 
second, third, and fourth conjugations preserving the class' 
character in thfe imperative, this proceeds from their be¬ 
longing to the Sanscrit tenth class, which extends its ay 
also t<? the general tense/s; and from cfiur, “ to 
steal,” the precatevh middle is chdr-uyi-shiya, 

plural cjidr-ayi-^himahi. * % The i of •ayi is a conjunctive 
vowel which in other classes* also frequently enters be-, 

I II * 

tween the attributiye root fyid the verfy substantive. After 
rejecting this, conjunctive vowel, ay would be *of necessity 
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contracted to < ! , and then cfulr-e-shivahi, vhvr-ishimahi 
would be identical with Lithuanian forms like pen-e-kiwa, 

“ iet us two nourish,” pen-e-kime, “ let us nourish,” as 
regards the class-syllable. ; 

685. The Lithuanian offers, beside the imperative, another 
mood, # which we mustf bring into comparison with the 
Sansant precative *;-*-! mean the subjunctive, wliiclj has 
only an ifhperfect to exhibit, ^hich we append in full 
from # the root du, *4o give/’ with the jiddiii/m of the* 
corresponding form of the Lettish, which is requisite in 
tliis place, in order to understand the Lithuanian. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. DUAL. 

LIiIl[/\N. LETTISH. LITH U AN. LETTISH. LITHUAN. 

ducliiau, vs doldu* , dutumbime, mvfa dofdum. # dulumbiiru. 

dfdmnbvi, tu doldu . • dfdumbite , yuhs dddjtt. dutumbilu. 

dfdu, ti'inscb 1 doldu. dfdu, • winyvuji duhia. cffdu: 

w 

Ferninim*»w/ ttynya . # * Feminine winynyns. . 


The third person singular* which, as js universally the 

case, in Lithuanian and Lettish, represents, at the same 

time,‘the plural, and, in Lithuanian, also the dual, would, 

. • • 
considered of itself, lead us to the Sanscrit imperative, in 


which daddtu, “ let him give,” is identical in termination • 
with data, doldu; and the phenomenon, that tlfc Lettish 
doldu also # passes as second and first person, might be 


regarded as the consequence o£ an erroneous use of lan¬ 
guage; like that, by which, hi Old and*Anglo-Saxon, the. 
second person plural of the present, and the "third of the 


preterite, have mpde their waj into the* other persons also. 
Still I hold the tu under discussion,* not as a personal ter- 
mination, but as identical 'fijh tlfc turn of the other 
persons* and 1 ‘regard Hutu as an abbreviation of dutundn, 
particularly as, ii^ the "first person plural, dulum may be 
ifsed for didumk'miv (Mielke,.}). 1ltf, b), in y^ii<?li caso tliq in 
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is to be regarded as the charaeter of the first person, and 

is not to be confounded with that which precedes the h in 

the full -form dutumhime. I deduce this from the Lettish, 

which has everywhere dislodged the syllable hi, together 

with the m preceding, but which combines • Jhe *lu, which 

remains in the plural with the personal sign, but hi the 

singular, as this number has in general lost the consonants 

of the terminations, leases it without an^ addition; thus, 

es, tu, wtxtoh dubtu. A clear intimation is thus given ' us, 

that also in the Lithuanian first person 'singular the form 

ducliiau, and such as resemble it, must be regarded as< 

strongly mutilated.; and I have no doubt that ducliiau 

has arisen from dfdumbiau, by suppressing the urnb. Thus 

the t came into direct contact with severaj combined 

vowels, and therefore was necessarily changed into eh, 

according to a. iVnjyersal law of soulid. The abbreviation 

of dfdumbiau to ducliiau (for dfiliau ) is not greater. than 

that before mentioned of' dfitu(mbi)mc to dtduun, for dtiiumc. 

<• <« , . * 

In .both cases three letters have been omitted; in the 
first, mb, with the preceding vowel; ill the second, with the 
vowel ■ following. 1 

686. The Lithuanian subjunctive is very important to 
me, as I recognise ( in the syllable hi the true exponent of 
the modal relation, and in this a more than casual coinci¬ 
dence with the expression of the Latin future of the first 
and second conjugation* which is in form completely the 
same. Compare du-bimys with dutum-bimc, da-bit is wit'i • 
dulum-bile, da-bin with dfdum-bci, from dfdum-bi-i, da-bo for 
dabio,' the dulum-biuu presupposed above, and dabit 
with the dfdum-Id abbreviated to dfttu, likewise only sup¬ 
posed. The identification, fyowever, of a Latin future 
form with ‘the subjunctjiwe of a cognate language will 
surprise us the iess, as the Latin itself,* within 4 its own 
lingual province*, placqp Jtlie future and subjunctive ( on 
the same fouling in this t poiitt, that futures fik<j byes, lefft, 
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ley emus, ley it is, coincide in form* w ith the subjunctives of 
the first conjugation. 

687. Tlie i of the Lithuanian bi corresponds,, there is 

scarce any doubt, to the Sanscrit-Zend modal character yd, 
which, iji combination with hhA, “ to be, 1 ” forms, in the third 
person of the jfrecativp, vniTi^ bhihjdt, i^amajjj buydt. The 
Lithtutnian has ’dropped the u of its root bu, whether on 
account of its appearing in a contraction, or because the u 
stood before a vowel, wliila every vvheref else it* appeared 
beford consonants: flie syllable .7/d, however, is retained 
pretty perfectly in the first person singular in iuu, and in the* 
other'persons, on the contrary, it is contracted to i. Com¬ 
pare biau (from bium, see §. 438.) with the Zend 
huyahm (from buydni ),\ind hime, bite , from Imyame, buyale, 
With a>$auaa!i huydmqg buyata. As rqgards the 

first part of the Lithuanian compound (lidfim-bei, &c„ we 
easily rt cognise in it the Sanscrit# infinitive and the ’accusa¬ 
tive of the Latin supine— datum, datum. In its isolated 
state the Lithuanian supine ends in tu, but the losf sign of 
tlie accusative lias in the contraction been preserved in its 
original form under the protection of the auxiliary verb fol¬ 
low fug,* and principally of the labial initial sound answering 

• • • 
to m , while everywhere else, in Lithuanian, the accusative* 

m has become n (§. 149.). * 

688. Th® Sanscrit first conjugation suppresses tip? d of the 
potential character yd both in the actiwe and in the middle,.* 

* This suppression would be favoured by the facility with which the y 
\ ocalizcd to i, becomes a diphthong with a preceding it. TJie prime * 
inducement for it, however, was the effort to lighten the modal element 
in combination with a # verbal thcmcj which, withr«t that, wa% of two, or, 
in the tenth class, of three syllables; thus, bCm<%es, “ thou.maycst know,” 
for bodh-a-yus; kamayfs , “thou maye^t love,”#for Jcdm-hya-yds. In the 
second conjugation the combination of the modal syllable yii with radical 
« (therefore no roots in shojt*«) occurs only in monosyllabic verbal 
tli vans; y. bhu-ydm m Hoots of the tllircJehu*, hone vet, as they become 
• - 9 ■ • - * polysyllabic 
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and the y vocalized to i is* contracted, with the preceding a of 
the class syllable, to e; e. g. ifor hhurh, # thou mayest bear,” 
for bhar-ji-ytU, as, in Greek, (pepotg for (frepofa (fep-o-tns). 
I am .not, however, of opinion, that the diphthong, which is 
expressed, in Sanscrit by jr, and now spoken as i\ liad in the 
earliest time, before the separation #f languages, a pronun¬ 
ciation in which neither a nor i was perceptible; but it is 
most probable that the two elements were lizard in combina¬ 
tion, and'spoken ds ai, which av may^ ha ve been distinguished 
from the Vriddhi diphthong ^ di by th>3, that the same 

f t * • I 

breadth was not given to the pronunciation oi the a sound 
that it has in ai The same must have been the'case with 
the d: it was pronounced like au, and its Vriddhi (§. 29.), 
like du. For to keep to the * «?, if tins diphthong was from 
the early period of the language takep as i\ then the i sound, 
which had bcebme utterly extinct as a whole, would scarcely, 
after the separation of languages, have again been restored 
to'life in single members,, and thus the whole make its ap- 
pea^mce in Greek, at one time Us ai, at another as ci or oi 
(see Voealismus, pp. 193, &e.) ;■ in Zend at one time as r (or 


polysyllabic by reduplication* lighten the roots by suppressing the «, as 
dad-yam for daddydm, iah-ydm for juhd-ydm (compare §.482.). Tito 
ninth class weakens its class syllabic nd to n/, as before heavy personal 
terminations (§.485.); thus, yii-ni-ydm for yu-nd-ydm; ■ and therefore 
the combination of the full modal exponent yd with the heaviest kind of 
vowel is, in polysyllabic Ihcmes, entirely avoided. The roots which annex 
nit or u do not suffer any weakening cither hi the base or in the mod.il 1 
character, for the d a" yd cannot hero be lost, since the i cannot become a 
diphthong with the u preceding: the u» of the class syllable, however, is 
not necessarily weakened, since u is itself one of the lighter vowels; 
hence, ap-nu-yCim, “ I may reach.’' To this 1 would correspond, in 
Greek, forms Ijlke MwuV, which, hbwever, os it appears, are avoided 
on account ^f the difficulty of t renouncing them, and carried into the a 
conjugation; while the remains of fornisj which ha^e remained true to 
their own conjugation, have suppressed thH, and, in compensation, length¬ 
ened thq u; thus eiriSeiitvv/xtjv for eiridtiKvvifji/v. 
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at, $. 28.)* at another as oi; in Lithuanian in one place as ai, 
in another as P; in JLettish now as ai, now as e or eh (see 
§. 682., Rem.); in Latin sometimes as ae, as the ne\t descent 
from ai, sometimes as A But if before the separatipn of 
languages the diphthong still had its right pronunciation, 
then each particular individual of the family of language^ 
vhiefi^arose after the. separation may have either always or 
occasionally preserved in its full'vjilue the ai which had'been 
• brought with it from* the land of its origin^ or invariably or 
occasionally contracted*it to P; as it is ifatural*to derive 
B v from ai niany of the cognate languages coincide in*this 
process of melting down. While, however,*the Sanscrit, 
according to the pronunciation which lias been received 
by us, causes the diphthong ai, when in a position before 
consonants, to bo invariably taken as A the Greejc exhibits 
the opposite extreme, and displays to us the Sanscrit diph¬ 
thong as ai, ci, or oi, and, in fact, m oi in the preceding case, 
since the class vowel, which, in the indicative, appears as* o 
only before nasals, in combhnftion with the modal exponent 
i invariably assumes the o quality. The rj, however, of the 
full modal exponent trj, as in Sanscrit the d, is suppressd; 
thus Vcj37r-o<-f, reptr-oi-ir), Answering to tarp-fl-s, tarp-Q-i; 
repn-oi-Tov, TcpTr-ot-Trjv, to tarp-P-tam, tarp-d-tdm ; repir-oi-pev, * 
r Ipit-oi-re, to lnrp-e-nia, tarp-P-ta. 

689. It lifft been already remarked (§. 430.) that ,the first 
person singular in otpi is an unorganic fyrm, and that tlotto/* 
jirjv points to an active form tvtttoiv. When I first advanced 
this conjecture I was not aware that the foyn arrived at by 

■ 

tlieory has been actually transmitted to us, though but*in the 
single case of t pe<potv. Besides this, Matthias (§. 195. 2.) 
proposes to read dpa/trotv instead of qpapTeTv in SuiOas. We 
will leave it undecided here, whether Jthe *forrtis olrjv, oi'ijs, 
&c., which occup in contracted verbs, hawe preserved the 
original form, and are thus more # genuine than those m .San¬ 
scrit like tarp- f d-s for tarp-a-yde, or whether, as Is more pro- 

* I A 0 a m 
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bable, they a*re carried back by the analogy of the fii conju¬ 
gation. The Sanscrit interposes a euphonic // between the 
diphthong e, and, in the second conjugation, between the i 
shortened from yd, and the personal terminations commenc¬ 
ing with a vowel (§.43.); hence, tarpfl-y-am, , answering to 
the Greek Tepiroipt for repirotv. Regarding' the termination 
am for simple m, which would make the euphonic y fiuper 
fluous, and attqst a form terpeni tor'tarpeyam, see»§. 437 
690. The Latin, c in its subjunctives of the first conjugation,- 
exhibits, like the Sanscrit in the form of t\ the diphthong 
which has arisen from the class syllable and the modal vowel 
i ; but in the 'first and third person singular, through the in¬ 
fluence of the final in and t, this is shortened; thus, amem, 
a met, in opposition to amh, amemvs, am (His. The kindred 
formatioiirof these words with the Gr^ek, like Tepiroipu, repir- 
o/f, Tcpiroipcv, Vcp7ro/TC, would perhaps never be discovered 

l f 

without the medium of «the Sanscrit. But if antes,, amet, 

amemus, ametis, be compared with the Sanscrit forms of thh 

same meaning, kdmayes, JcAmftytt, kdpnayema, kdmfiyHa, it 

, must be assumed that the last a of the class character ^nr 

aya (whence we have dedpeed the Latin a (=a + a) of 

ama-re (§. 109 a . 6.), by the dislddgoment of the y), hag coin- 

' billed with the modal i, while in the a of amds , amumus, 

« 

arnatis, the two a of kum-a(i/)a-si, k(hn-a(y)r)-mus, kdm-a(y)a- 

iha, are vnited.* Thee, therefore, of amet, &c.,'Corresponds 

to the Greeks ot in* - forms like rtpaots, 0/Atoif, ByXoots 

(§. 109 a . 6.), and the preceding short vowel is passed over 

► 

In the obsolete .forms verborit, temperint ('Struve, p> 146), 
also, the first part of the diphthong e ( = a + i) has been lost, 
and only the pure jnodal element has been left. Tliey may 
have arisen from the^cpnsciousness that an i was bound up 
in the e of v&ber'et, tfynperenj, or they may have followed the 
principle \>f sit, vtiit , edit (§. 674.), On thg other hand, do 
really belongs to the Sanscrit second conjugation axd to the 
Greek in pt, .and therefore duim, perduiml are regular forms, 
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the ‘i of tfhich corresponds to the Sanscrit y of t lud-ydm and 
to the Greek t of StBotrjv. Tiie weakening of the a to u in 
duim rests, perhaps, on the circumstance, that ui i$ a more 
favourite combination than at. , 

691. In moneih , monedmus, See., is contained the whole of 

0 0 

the Sanscrit causal thence mdn-aya, “ to make to think ” (see 

). 110^ f *only that thtyproperly long f 1 (from a + i — Sanscrit ay) 

is, on accoiyit of B its position, shdr^ened before a vowel, the 

0 • 

i of the modal expression ha» disappeared, find, indC&mpcnsa- 
tion, the preceding vdwel is l&igthened, riccording to the 
principle of ‘Greek optatives with v for vi. As, therefore, 
CTTt^etK^vfjijv for ettiBetKvvlfxrfv, tiatvuTO, Ttyyvvjo* for SatvvTro, 

7 njyvviTo, so monedit for monenais. On the other hand, the 
case is the same with carint (Struve, p. 146), for carednt from 
cMPuinl, as witli r the beforementioned verberit, temflprint. 

692. The same relation that moneds has t<* ntbnes is held by 

audios, from midiais, to audis.(§§. 180 a . 6., 50.).). Tlio Tfuttire, 

lwwever, which in the*third and.fourth conjugation is. In 

fact, nothing else than a subjunctive, as was first remarked 

in my System of Conjugation (p, 98), with which Struve 

agrees (pp. 145, 1 46), has preserved the modal clement, and 

has been contracted with thte a of the class character to e, 

• • • 
with the exception of the firstf person singular, in which * 

legem , audiem , should stand for legam, audirtm. In the older 

language dieem , faciem, are actually transmitted fo us by 

Quintilian, as forms used by Cato Censpr (compare Struve,* 

* * • 

p. 117); arid thus, ip, the fourth conjugation, forms like 
audiem may well have existed. As, however, in the proper 
subjunctive the last element of the diphthong ai lias cast 
itself upon the a, and lengthened that letter, but in the future 
lias been contracted with the ft to e, tyo forms have arisen 
from that which was origin’ally pne, o£ which each has re¬ 
ceived a portion of that meaning, to repr^scait wliiclf properly^ 
belongs & the two together; as, in the history of language^* 
similar cases have often arisen* and duiuri and dfftdrcs (l u$e 
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the plural intentionally) both conduct us to the Sanscrit 
dflfdrm, which unites the meaning of the two Latin forms 
in Itself.,. The use of the subjunctive in the sense of a future 
reminds us of the periphrasis for the future by means of 
auxiliary verbs which signify “ to be requisite,” or “ to will,” 
as also of the occasional use of the £end imperative in the 
sense of the future (see §. 660.). It is. clear, howevei, tha 
the expression of the future, from‘the mosf ancient period, 
has bordered with surprising «closene&s on the relation 'de¬ 
noted by the Latin subjuiictivc, since the two are' distin¬ 
guished, in Sanscrit, only by the quantity of the vowel —yn 
in the future^ and yd in the potential. « ' 

693. The future and subjunctive of the Latin third conjuga¬ 
tion may perhaps require a little further consideration, though 
what is most imjjortant to be observed respecting them is 
already deduclble from what has becui remarked regarding 
the second and fourth conjugations. Future forms like ?p//A, 
vehtmus, have already appeared in nay System of Conjuga¬ 
tion. as akin to the Sanscrit potentials like t alifs, vahomn, and 
Latin subjunctives as arnPs, am^mni. put in the first conju¬ 
gation the t ] was firmly planted; for even if in its a a con¬ 
traction of the Sanscrit ayu of the tenth class were not 
recognised, still the a is clea'r to every one’s eyes, and also 
tlie possibility of melting it down with the i of the subjunc¬ 
tive expression which follows to f 1 . But the- e of vches, 
vehflmu'i, appeared incomprehensible, or as a transmission 
from the third conjugation to the first, as long as the / of 
vrli-i-s, vch-i-mus t passed as the original form of the class 
vowel 1 'of the third conjugation. Through the observation, 
however, made above (p. 104), according to which the inter¬ 
mediate vowel of the third conjugation is L only a secondary i 
weakened from la, fqrms like tW/ev, vehemus, must now appear 
in a totally different light Their (> contains the primitive a, 
which has become weakened in the indicative, as it occms 
elsewhere also, that a word in composition Imis maintaiiu'd 
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itself in a form more close to its original state thdb wjfen iso* 
lated and unprotected.* Before the forms veh-a-s, vejjrfrnitts, 
had become corrupted to veh-i-s, veh-irmus, in the indicative, 
veh-e-s, veh-4-mus, had arisen from them, and, in tlie^suh* 
junctive, vehus, vehumus; and the corruption of the class 
vowel of the indieative could have had no influence over that • 

v Jiicli *was melted*down with the modal character.! 

• # • 

694. The JLatip third conjugation leads us to the Gothic, 
\n vthieh all the twelve cla&es of Grimm’s strong conju¬ 
gation coincide wtyh die Latin* third (§. 109 a . 1J. The 
Gothic has, hc^ever, this advantage over the Latin, that 
*t has T*t)t admitted the corruption of the old a df the indica¬ 
tive, throughout, but only before a final s and th ; otherwise 
it lias retained the a. 'We must, therefore, carefully avoid 
deriving the* forrps bairais “ferns," bairai, “ferat,"^ bniraith, 

“ feratis ,” from the indicative bairh, bairiil ^ btiirith, by the 
insertion of an a, which would imply a principle of forma¬ 
tion quite unknown in.the Indo-jEuropean family of* lam- 
guagos; but the Said subjunctive forms must.be regarded * 

f I * 

as the creations of a period in which their indicative pro¬ 
totypes were still bairns, bairath, Jo which also *the passive 
forms * hitir-a-za, bnir-i-do, as regards the intermediate 
vowel, refer us (§. 466.). In the secontf person of the dual 
and the first of the plural bair~ai-ts, bair-ai-ma have the 
same relation to the indieative bair-a-ts, hnvr-n-m, % that in * 
Sanscrit bhar-6-tam, bhar-$-ma (from. bhar-ai-tam, bhar - . 
ai-vna), have *to bhar-a-thils, bhur-u- mas; in the fliird person 


* Thus the guttural of the Latin facia has been retained in the French 

vmqnifiqne , while in fais,fcii'Qm, it has*been corrupted to *, or, according 

to the pronunciation, has been lost entirely in J9im ^ „ 

•f I have brought forward this # theory ^r the •first time in the^Berl. 

Jahrb., Jan. 1834, pp*97, 98 (se^Vocolismus, p 200),Ho wljich %. Bcnary 

assents (Doitrinc of Roman Sounds, pp. 27, 28), who, however, derives 
* 0 ^ ^ * 
the irtbdal vowel i from t,*‘ to go.” (Compare §. 670.) 

• 3 a 
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plural bair-ai-na (transposed from bair-ai-an), “feiant,"' has 
the kame relation to bnir-n-nd, “ ferunt ,” that the Zend 
bar-ay-en has to bnr-n-nti, and the-Greek <j>ep-ot-ev 
to ^p-o-vri. In the first person dual the relation of bair- 
ai-va to bair-us, from bair-a-vas (§. 441.), rests on the same 
'principle on which, in Sanscrit, that of bhcir-ti-va to hhar- 
tl-vas is founded. In the first person •„singular bairau, “ft 
may hear,” the modal vqvVcI i is ^wanting* but*the w is the 
vocalization of the personal character *m ; bairau, therefore 
(from bairaim),' has the saihe relatioh to frciirais, bailui, &c., 


that, in Latin, the future feram (for ferem) htfa to ferfo, feret, 
from fern is, ferg.it. The Old High German exhibits the 
Gothic diphthong ni ( = t*, see §. 78.) graphically in the 
form <J, but shortens it at the end of a word; hence, here 
(for here), “feram," “ ferat," has the same relation to beres 
( = Sanscrit iihqres, “ferns,'" ber&mfa, “ feramus ”) that, in 

i I 

La tin! amem, amef, bear ,to ames, amemns. 

11 6^5. The Old Prussian, a dialect which resembles the 
Lithuanian \ery closely, employs imperatives like immais, 
“ take thou,” immaili, “ take rye,” w\iicli stand in a clearer 
relation to their indicative forms imm-a-se, imm-a-ti, than, 

in Gothic, rinn-ai-s, “ sumas,"* nim-ai-th, “ sumntis," to rim- 

\ 

i-s, nim-i-th . Compare, on the other hand, the Lettish 
imperatives like harm it, “ do ye,” contrasted with darrut, 
“ ye do,,” (§. £62.). Dais, “ give,” dniti, “ give ye ” (in 
•Old Prussian), contrasted with dase, “thou givest,” dali. 


* Respecting tli<* length of the «, sec 434. r ‘ 

t With regard to the suppression qf the i of bairau, compare, in Gothic, 
Grimm’s third class of the weak conjugation, in which the i of the con¬ 
jugations! eharacter*«/ (=Sanscrit «*^pi nyu, Latr'n S) is everywhere lost, 
where a filial nas«i]. or <Juc standing before a consonant, follows, or ought 
to follow ; thus, first person regular, baba for hahai , Old High German 
lutbCm ; plural, habftm for liabaim , 01/1 High Germar habtmCs third per¬ 
son-plural, haband for habaind. Old Ifvrh German habCnt y in" opposi¬ 
tion to habaif, hahaith , &c. 
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“ ye give, ’ which furnish a commentary on the-Telation of 
the Latip dfo, dttis, to das, datis, as the contractioii of 
a + i to the ft which is not perceived in Latin, is evident 
in Old Prussian. More usually, however, the Old Prus¬ 
sian exhilpts, in the indicative, an e or i as the conjunctive 
vowel, and in th<3 imperative the diphthong ei / e. g. drreis ' 
“Nee "=£$cpi«ns, ideiti^* esset ” * = c.Soire, editis , tHUTW adydfa. 
The two moods, ^however 1 , do not everywhere agree, sfnee 
tJrkUhnaiti, “ make ye ” (Kate«h. p. 54), does not answer to 
tickinniifiai, “ we fuake*’ (1. c. p.*5),^ hut leads us to expect 
^instead of it tickinnamai. The simple i, also, or, in # its 
place, yt is found in Old Prussian imperatives, as, mylis, 

“ love thou,” endiris, “ regard thou.” 

696. The Old Sclavonic has retained only the last 
cleftient of the original diphthong ai in the second and 
third, person singular in its imperative in Jhe» regular con¬ 
jugation, which, as has been before slicwn, corresponds 
partly to the Sanscrit first class .with a annexed (§. *499.), 
partly to the fourth m q ya° (§. 500), partly to, the temth in * 
’3HT aya (§. 505.) ; as, be^ii w%i, ? carry,” and “ let him 
carry,” corresponds to the Sanscrit rain's, vtfliH (§, 433.), 
Latin V/Mv, relief, and ieh<h, rtfiat, Gothic vigais, vigai, Greek 
tyo/y, eyot. In the <lual and plural, however, where the 
diphthong is protected by the following personal termination, 

’h ye (from <?*with y prefixed, §. 255. n.) eorrosp^ndjf to the* 
Indo-Roman ft Gothic ai, and Greek t oi ; thus, i»i, 

rcgycmy = , q%H rahJma* vch&mus, vehdnws, vigaima, typi/icv, 
ntzghi'i*ve^yete' — raheia, vehelisj vehtHis^ vigaifh, expire; 

dual Bl^fcTa nfihetam, vahPldrn, cjoirov, 

exohr/v, vigaifs. 

697. Among thd other Sclavonic m languages, the Car- 
r.iolan especia lly deserves, with sespeetj to the mood under 

c 1 M 

• • , 

* ho eats,” cuphonic.fcr idt, corresponds to the Latin est ., 

T This represents title third persoji also,' *see 470. - 

3b 2 * 
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discussion, a closer consideration, as its imperatife in those 
verbs which have a as the class syllable is distinguished from 
the present indicative by the placing a y (==?) beside the 
a ; so that thus mj is opposed to the Sanscrit e — a + i of 
the potential, to the Gothic ai of the subjunctive, and to 
' the Latin P of the subjunctive and future. 'The singular, 
which, in Carniolan also, in advantageous contrast wi*ti 

i ^ 

the other Sclavonic dialtjeis, has ft first person* ends in the 

three persons (*n ai, since "the pronominal consonants 

which, fi*om file most aftcient period, *4iave stood at the 

end of words, must give place according <d the rule for 

the extirpation of final consonants, which extends to all 

the Sclavonic idioms (§. 255. 1 .); hence, del-ay, “ I may, 11 

“ thou mayest,” “ he may work, 11 for del-ay-m , del-ays, 

del-ay-1, .opposed to the indicative t del-a-rr (from drl-a-Vn't), 

del-a-sh (fronft d/l-a-shf), deUa (from pdef-a-ti), and, in accord- 
• . 1 . ( 

ante with Gothic forms*dike hair-ai-s, hair-ai, Sanscrit like 

bharh, bhuret, Latin like amem , times, atnet, relies, rebel, 

Greek 1 " like ycpoipt, <j)epoi$, <Jfrpbt. Iii tile dual, del-ay-wd* 

answers to the indicative del-a-im in the most perfect 

accordance‘with the Gothic bairaiva and Sanscrit bharPea ; 

in tilt' seeond person dual, del-ay-fa has the same relation 

to the indicative del-u-tu, that, in Gothic, bair-ai-ts, “ feratis ,” 

has to bair-a-fs “ ferlis and, in the plural, del-ay-mo is to 

def-a-mt( aq, in Gothic, bair-ai-ma to bair-u-m, or, in Greek, 

(jn'p-oi-pev to tyep-of-vc ; in the second person, del-ay-te bears 

the same relation to del-a-te that, in Gothic,' bair-ai-fh to 

• 

that which w r e .must presuppose as the original farm of 
the indicative bair-a-ili, whence the corruption bair-i-tli : 
hence the Old # Higli German ber-$-t (from ber-ai-i ), con¬ 
trasted * with its indicative' ber-a-t, iS better compared. 
The third’ person t ‘dual end plural is wanting in the Car- • 
niolan iiiipcrativy, and is expressed by a periphrasis of the 
indicative with t the conjunctioq nay; thus, m<y :Jelata, 
bay delayo.» 
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698. The analogy, however, of tiie Carniolan forms, like 
del-ay-mo, “ we may work,’" with the Gothic like bair-ni- 
ma and Sanscrit like bhar-fana, must not be so *far ex¬ 
tended as to identify the vowel of derivation of verbs? like 
del-a-m w’ith thg conjunctive vowel of the Stmserit first, 
1 ,nd sycjh class, «pid with that of the Gothic strong verbs. 

I ratlu*r see in dil-a-m, in tlije Polish first conjugation 
ezylfU-m, “ t reaS,” vzyt-ay , “ read thou,” cxyt-ay-my, “ we 
may . rgad,” the jSans«rit tentl^ class,* the character of 
which, at fa, lia$ separated into various forms in the Syla- 
•vonic idioms as in Latin and the German wejik conjuga¬ 
tion. The Carniolan dt'l-a-m and Polish czyi-a-m are 
brought much nearer to the Sanscrit like chint-ayd-mi, 

“ I*think,” through the Russian sister forms : a1»a<ih> dye- 
loyn, * 'imniuo childyu, \ivova. dyet-ayo-m, chil-nyd-m j see 
§. 255. g.). In the third person plyiiaf 4he CarjiioJan 
dtjayo and Polish czijam approaches nearer to the JSan- 
sent chint-nyn-nti * on the other hand the Carniolap yedu, . 
“ they eat,” correspond to the Sanscrit adahti, from *the 


* I notf, also, refer Dolirowsky’!? first Conjugation in Old Sclavonic, 
(contrary to 600.), at least princi]>ally, to Ihe Sanscrit tenth class; , 
so that I asoume tlio suppression of the first «• of the character aya 
WflT, as in Grimm’s first conjugation of the weak form, winch, by this, 
loss, has become similar to the Sanscrit fourth class (see KM)*, fi.). The 
Old Sclavonic, however, has also not unfreqyentljr•retained the first a of* 
the character aya; as in padayu, 44 1 tall,’’ chitayu , 44 1 reaef” (Dobr. 522). 

In soinc^oots ending with a vowel the y may be a euphonic addition, and 
(nuyu, 44 I know” (Sanscrit jna, 44 to k*iow”), piyu, “I drink” (Sanscrit 
p&, “to drink”), may belong neither to the Sanscrit fourth nor to the 
tenth class, but to the first, with the Insertion of a y between the root and 
the conjunctive vowel (compare §. ^3.). I takfc this opportunity to re¬ 
mark further, that in §. 606. Miclke’s fovfrih conjugation In Lithuanian 
has remained by mistake unnoticed. It includes bu^very fevwwoiUs, but 
belongl T .indike manner, to the Sanscrit tenth class, and exhibits 'the eha- 
raejefr of that classi, aya, flear’y itf its preferftes, os yeskoyay (yrsk-oya-aj. 

In the present,*tdgetfeer with yeszkaif is fotftul, also, tlkc/orm yesxkAyu .. 
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root ad, the d of which in Carniolan is retained unchanged 

only in the third person plural, but before t has been 
changed to s, and elsewhere is dropped : thus yis-tc, ye 
eat, 1 ' as in Latin es-tis, for the Sanscrit at-tha; yh-ta, 
, “ ye two eat,” “ they two eat,” for at-thas, 

at-tas. In the imperative, yty for yedy answers, t to tl^j 
Sanscrit adydm, ad yds, adydt; cjual yPyva, yeyta = AtdydPa, 
adydtamj plural yeymo, yeyte for adyumy, * adydt a. , 

699. -The Zfnd appear^ to us* , ; n itj potential and in 
tho first conjugation, ‘to use the express/pn, in a half 
Greek half. Indo-Roman dress, since it exhibits the* 
primitive diphthong ai 'at one time in the shape of 6i, at 
another in that of P (§. 33.), to which latter, however, ac¬ 
cording to §. 28., another a is prefixed. Thus 
ha rots agreep admirably with <pcpoi$, and hardit 

with .^c/oo/(t)'. 'on the other hand, in the middle voice the 
third person as^omas^li baraeta agrees better with tne San¬ 
scrit bharefa, and, after withdrawing the middle a, with the 
Latin ftret, than with cfjepoiro. Tht first and second per¬ 
sons plural active in the first conjugation I am unable to 
quote, but I have no doubt that here again aj£joa»4u 
baraPmu, aj$>xjaj2mj l buraPla, run parallel to the Sanscrit 
bhurema, hharPta, 'and Latin ferPmus , ferPtis, and that we 
should not look for the more Greek form bardimu, 

i ' ^ 

bardita. for I imagine I have found that in selecting 
between eiuiid aP the Zend is guided by whgt follows the 
diphthong, according as it is a final consonant^ or one 
accompanied by a vowel. How much the selection falls 
upon 6i, in the former position, to the rejection of aP, is 
seen fiom this,'chat bases ir i in the genitive and ablative 
regularly -exhibit flic forms 'ois and uit, answering to the, 

u | t 

Sanscrit, es. Through this, therefore, we may explain 

. __ - ' 

«v -i « h . 

* Remark, also, the ficqi.endy-occurring noit, “ not,” = S«jiu>ciit 
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the misrelation in form between the middle a^omai^a*! 

' bur aka and the active bardit in the third person singular 

of the potential. But when we find in the fifst person 

plural middle the form buidhydi^rnaidhd 

“ videumu'i ” =«= Sanscrit bhudyfonohi, “ sqamus,'" * here 

! the exceedingly brood termination, which in the litho- 

i graphed Codex,is \wen separated from the preceding part 

of the wortl by* a point, may hare the effect of a distinct 

word ;• and-thus it maji be Observed, thaf in the {nal sound, 

also, tlve di^hthohg di is admissible, and in this'position is 

especially favoured by a preceding y : hence ydi, 

“ which * (oi) = xf yd, maidhydi, “ in medio 11 

(§. 196 ) = madhyd ; but also mdi, “ to me,” idi 

and fi\thudi, “to thee,” hoi, “to him,” with 

me, id, j *&aS<3 thivik M. I would, therefore, not 

dethiee from buidhylfimaidlu* forms lijjx* iaroimaitf/iP, still 

less an active barduya ; fob in *both forms the y, % which 

’favours the di, is deficient, and in the latter, also, tlip 
• • . • • • 
breadth of termination giving tl\e appearaitce of a «epa- 

rate word, for whiefi reason*, in the third person singular,' 

not buidhydda *but buidhyaku answers to the buidhydimaidhd 

which has been mentioned (Vend. S. p. 45.). 

• • 

700. In the third person plural the old a of the ori¬ 
ginal diphthong ai has been retained unaltered, but the./ 
has, on account of the following vowel of £he* termination, 
passed into its corresponding semivowel. ^; and thus, 
y^AJ&U barayen answers to thq Greek (ptpoiev ; and thus, 
for t^ie one oi *of the Greek q optative in Zend, we have,. 
according to th^ quality of the termination following,^three 
forms, viz. di, ae, and ay. Frequently, however, as the third 
person plural in the mood under • discussion of the first 
active form can be quqjed, tlif firsts person’ singular is, 

f Vend. S p. 45, twjce; orfce, erronsouoly, tyndhwimaidhC; ‘anil once, 
bTtidJiyoiitutCd*. 
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on the contrary, of extremely rare occurrence, though it 
ought properly to be our point of starting. It. must 
excite our curiosity to learn whether it resembles more 
the <j>e,ootv which is. to be pre-supposed in Greek, and 
which, §. 689, we have found supported by . rpe^otv, or 
rather Latin forms like amem, or Sanscrit as bhard-y-am 
(§. 43.) # . As in the third person plural, bargyen answers to 
the Sanscrit bhfire-y-us (from blmri-y-ard), ao in the first 
person singular bdra-y-em mighft, be ( expected fo** bhar&yam. 
As, however, in Zend, if a y precedes the'termination ern, 
the e is regularly suppressed, after whicli the semivowel 
becomes a vowel, sp migjit bnraem or baroim be antici¬ 
pated : neither of these forms, however, occurs, but one 
with the personal character suppressed, and otherwise cor¬ 
responding to the second person betrdis, and to tile 

third !)(<?& t h if the nhnbi, which twice occurs 

Vendidad Sade p. 359. is •the correct reading; and -there 
^3 k alim nctliui zanm (Which Anquctil trans¬ 
lates. “ quelle 'tprrp invuqiiprai-jp' ’) really means literally 
• (in all probability) “ qmilem' invoceirl terram?"^ Afyer 
this follows kuthrfi mmui ayeni, &c., 

according to Anquefil, “ quelle priere choisirai-jp ,” perhaps 
literally, “whither ^hall I go ayeni = wil'lft aydni), 

^hat I may adore P” We look with eagerness^ior the 
light which may be thrown on this passage by the aid of 
Neriosengli’s, Sanscrit translation. Among^flie other po¬ 
tentials of the first conjugation which occur in tfie Vend. S., 
we may here further mention the frequ'ently-occfirring 
upa-zdit, “ he may beat,” from vhe root zun = Sanscrit ^vr 

* According .to the- analogy of ratin'* 1 we,” for the Sanscrit vayam ; for 
after rejjctiijg the a preceding the /// the preceding ay must bo melted 
down to 4% and, Recording to 4$. 28 , an a mhst be prefixed to the C. 

t ( oir.parc with niHtwi the,Sanscrit nainas, “adoration,” fro<Vi the root 
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han, winch, after rejecting the it of the preceding radical 
vowe^ is treated as though it were the annexed vowel of 
the first class; in which respect may be observed what has 
been before remarked regarding ihe Sanscrit Boot ^zn 
dhd (§. 508.). And Ai^o»Ayg7gfl>,» sterenaeta, “he may 
strew ” (Vend. S. p. $37) deserves special notice, since in 
thi^ word the’ class syllable ml (ninth class\ after abbre¬ 
viating the d,•follows 1;hc analogy of the short a of the 
four classes of the jirst • conjugation f and tfius, in this 
respeqt, xiynxijffepM U cremUtb after * withdrawing the 
middle final a, becomes similar to the Latin future stermi 
(§. 496.).* . . * * 

701. In the second conjugation the Zend answers in its 
potential tolerably well to the Sanscrit, with the exception 
of the third person plural, in which the termination men¬ 
tioned in §. 162. does? not occur; and also in the middle the 

• • • 

somewhat Enigmatical termiiifftion ran (§. 613.) is # repre- 
' sen ted by a form which corresponds better to the general 
principle for the # designation m of the person, regarding 
which we shall treat hereafter.* In the first person sin* 
gular of the active, according *to §. 61., yanm corresponds to 
the . Sanscrit yam * and Greek ipv • i e. the daidhyamn, 
“I may place, make,” already mentioned above (§. 412. j!) 
corresponds to the Sanscrit ^urp^ dudhyam and Greek 
Ttdelrjv. *In the second person, according lo §. 5§\ is found 
gA»,ji ydo for yd s, trjs; c,y. fra-mruydo 

“ dicas ” = pra-bruyds (Vend. S. p. 451.) ; and in the 

thirfl, *ydl = TRl{'y6t, o.y. kvrennydt 

*“ facial ” (Vend. S. p. 457t) = 3p!prn^ Irinuydt of tlic Veda 
dialect (p. 117). I am unable to quote the plural in the 
proper potential though, I can dq, so in the precative, 
wliich has completely the saftie signification, and which 
occurs far more frequency in Zend tlmn in Sanscrit, and 
is distinguished from the potejit^l only by the removal of 
•the class.characteristics, sq* thafc the foijn of the .potential 
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may be safely 1 inferred from the precative. In the first 
person plural ydma stands for the Sapscrit ydsmrt and 
Greek irjfxtv, e.y. buydma * = Sanscrit bhuydsma 

(Vend. §. p. 312.); and hence I deduce the potential daidh- 
ydma from the pbove-mentioned daidhyanm. In* the second 
person, yuta (with the vowel of the modal character 
shortened) stands for the Sanscrit yddk and Greek t^re; 
e.g. Imrata, “ sit is ^ == WITW bhuydsfia ; 

dayola “ del/S ” t = ^TRST dP-ydda,* Botyrc. ’ Hence.I deduce? 
in the, potential, the form daidhyata = Sanscrit dudhydta , 
Greek ^tBolrjre^ Here the shortening of the syllable yd 
is remarkable in* comparison with the length of quantity 
preserved before the termination ma of the first person ; 
and as this contrast can hardly be fortuitous* we must 
perhaps assume that the termination */, on account of the 
. mute wiljh whieli* iV f begins, is sustained with more diffi¬ 
culty by the language tlAn the termination ma', which 
begins with the lightest cbnsonantsand' hence occasion 
has arisen for “ weakening the preceding syllable, in the 
S»ense of §. 4S0. ( 

702. Ih the tliird person plut al the combination of the modal 
syllable yd with the personal termination en, originally an, 
produces the form yanr\ for ydn, according to the analogy of the 
fir 4 st person singular in yanm for ydm. Before the final nasal, 
therefore, the'latter half of the long d = a +a ‘has been 
weakened to ‘flie nasal sound of the Sanscrit Anus vara. 
We may take as an example nidithyann, “ rhey 

piay lay down” (Vend. S. pp. 203, 2o4), for which I should 
have anticipated nidaithyaim, as, ill the third person singular* 

* The root bu shortens its ^owel in the precative,* compare Burnouf’s 
Ya^na, Note S.,'p. 162! * 

t Vend! S.^ pp. 115, 457, 459, and, according to Burnouf’s Ya^na, 
Note S. p. 1-52, in the still unqdited part, 'p.^556. ‘ , 

j According to,Bumotif, ( l. c.,«in*thc still uhcdiUMj part of the Vend. § , 
pp. 5-42, 543, 548.* ( ' 
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of the middle, Ai^CajA^-y paiti ni-daithita, “ Jie may 

lay down” (Vend. S. p. 282, ZZ. 2, 7,12, 17), is found from 
the root dath , from c?d extended by the addition of a th (see 
p. 112), which, through the influence of the y following, lias 
received the addition of an i, which in ni-dittyann above has 

remained alone. From the root da, “ to give,” we should 

• • • • 

anticipate day aim, or perhaps, with the # radical 

vowel shdHenftd, day aim, which eomes very near to the Greek 
Botevs while the Sanscrit dttydsus (from deydsant) agrees more 
with^ofyo-ai* The Sanscrit annexes, as has been already 
remarked, in its precative the verb substantive to the root, 
with the exception of the second and .third person singular 
of the active, in which properly dfydss, deyast, would be re¬ 
quired, which, in the present state of the language, according 
to a strict law* of sound (§. 94.), is impossible, and the lan¬ 
guage has therefore* preferred rather Jcf drop the ^auxiliary # 
verb than the personal chaVactei*; thus, diyds, dnjdt, answer¬ 
ing + o the Zend day do, day a*. 'It is, however, very worthy 
of remark, that the*Zend abstains entirely "from employing 
the verb substantive, and ’thus* sides completely with the 
Greek, only that the latter agrees in Sotrjaav with* the San¬ 
scrit, and in Botev with the Zend. • . 

703. In the middle voice, also, the Zend precative abstains 


from annexing the verb substantive; and on the contrary* 
according to the principle which the Sanscrit* foMows in the 


potential £§. 673.), contracts the «yllaLle yib> Jo i, and in the 
plural, at least in tlife third person, t;o short i. While, there- 


• • a 

fore, the Sanscrit and Lithuanian make common causp 
‘through forms like dd-st-dhvam , dtit-Ici-te (“ delis" “ dale ”), 


the previously-mentioned %e nd form piiti-nidaithita ranks 
•with the Greek dciro, sincp in botlurw simple i sound is com- 
bined with the root. I yiew th® formP yadsh-duithiitp* which 


9 • 

. *'Tlfc last portion of this* verb is radically identical jvitli the just-mcn- 
'tioned paiti ly-ditftMta: see 0^7. 
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often occurs in the Eighth Fargard, as of more importance: 
it is everywhere regarded by Anquetil ns singular, and we 
should be the more easily led to suppose him in the right, ad 
the Sanscrit gives us no direct information regarding this 
foj*m ; and, in fact, it has more the appearance of a singular 
than a plural, and if once recognised .*as a precative would 

rather lead us to the Greek Oeiro than to' deivro. The San- 

< 

scrit supplies us • with no direct information “rega'rding the 
form yadshdail)iita /« for, according to the 

theory of Sanscrit, we must have expected; instead of the 
termination itha, liiran (from siran), and for the abovemen- 
tioned singular ita, hinla. But as the Zend precative, in the 
active, renounces the verb substantive, we may be prepared 
for the like in the middle ; and as, in the third person singu¬ 
lar in the potential, ita is formed from »yat, a similar ita in 

i 

the precative canrot surprise us. It is ''clear, however, that 
daithita is a precative, and‘not a potential,* since the root 
dafh, which is extended from da, in its conjugation follows 
the first class, and not the second, and therefore, in the po¬ 
tential, forms dathaUa, and not daithita. The third person 
plural, duithita, however, answers neither to the Sanscrit 
potentials middle like dqdluran, ndeivro, nor to the precatives 
like dhdsiran, Qeivro ; hut perhaps to the universal principle 
of formation of the third person plural middle, and, in par¬ 
ticular, to ‘{that form which, according to §. 459’, rejects 
the n, which belongs to the-plural. Thus, daithita , 

“ they should lay,” agrees with the Sanscrit forms like dadh- 
nta, “ they lay,” and Ionic like Bidoarai, Tidearai. As ‘this 
rejection of the n in the Sanscrit middle spccinl tenses lias 
become the rule of the whole class of the second conjugation, 
and the precative agrees** with thp potential of the second 

* I rctaimthe terms derived from the Sanscrit, though it is unsuitable 
to distinguish various forms $ one and the same mood, as if they Wei'e of 
different moods. 
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class, v?e are the less surprised at finding the*Zend dailhita 
deficient in the n. This dailhita, however, appears to me 
to be a contraction of daith-yata, since the modal element, 
which we have seen above (§. 702.), in the singular dailhita, 
in the* form of an i, must in the plural # become y be- 
fore the termination, ata, which the Sanscrit requires in- 
, the'^ecohdary Jorihas: from yala, however, by casting out 
.tlic'rt, would easily be* formed 4ta (Compaye p. 700.). But 
if the termination *of Jhe flhird person plural fiad always 
beeii^rt, wq should lie unable? to perceive any Veason why 
the modal vowel should be long in the singular and short 
in the plural before the same termination. 

“ Remark.—It remains further to be shewn that the word 
yadsh-daUhita, which has hitherto appeared 
isolated, nut which occurs perhaps seven times in the Eighth 


Fjwgard of the Vcndidad, is (in spite o£ ^fnquetil’s or his 
Parqf teacher s opinion that it is «, singular) actually a plural. 

« - • g 

*We read in Vendidrftl Sade pp. 266, &c., Au/Ay am$> r^xsj 

AMAl^A5 AMJJAjy AlJj^ 

qOAJ*AVJ Au(?* AJ&Jq)* 

AJJ^OJOAJ <W»»jCs M>>J ?5 £AM££A>$ 

Am(? AM^ 

AJJOAtajA^do^AJ^ 9 ^yAJ^O £^)»A> f^AlAU ^AJjja-HJ^^ 

y^,>AV3«Jo4»AJ^Cl^ AJ(3AJ»AJ JflUAlo) AJ^JAMq)aJ Mf\S§S3*iAS$ 

knt td nurd yadshdayann anhen . . .•yd nfd<\ (nosod?) avy 
hereto, suin') vd pary-iYistahe mashyeM vd dot rnradt ahurd 
mazddo yadshdayann anhen . . * kaVa (kou ?) yeva ydzi afaha 
jiasus diwiyhnicla sund vd % kerefs-khard vayd vd keftfs-khard 
dat hvahm lunwn pairi-yadshdaithita yens rnadsman/i apdeha. 


paid avatha yadshdayann. * According to Arfquetil (II. 
p. 336), “ L’homme sur le (fuel op a perte* quelque chose du 
cadavre d’un cliien ou lie celui d’un homme, est *il pur? 
Ormu^d repondit, il est pur; comment? Lorsque*(le mort) 
a» ete regard^ par 4e clsien quj marine Ids corps,'ou par l’oiseau 
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qui mange les 'corps. II sc lavera ensuite le corps avec de 
l’urine de boeuf, avec de l’eau, et il sera pur.” So much is 
certain, that mention is here made, not of one man, but of 
several [td nnrn yd, “tjiose men who,” see §.231.), and that 
yadsh-daynnn nnhen signifies, not “he will be_pure,” but 
“they are purified,” pr “they become purified/’*' Hence, it 
is self-evident that yadshdaithita, also, muyt be a plural/ I 
translate verbatim, “ How dq 'those liien beeppae (?re) puri¬ 
fied yvho ard' touched by the carcase t either of a dead dog or 
of a man?*' To this Ormuzfi said, They .become purified 
where/ or how (by what means? so that yern 'vCould stand 
for yd-vd = Sanscrit tpff yh\a vd) ? If that "caVcasc 
touches them (?), either that of a body-devouring dog or 
of a body-devouring bird, then they (those men) should pu¬ 
rify their bqdics with cow urine and wjth water: so ( avatha) 


* It may here he added to wh&t has been remarked in §. G3 1 /. regard¬ 
ing the expression yaoshdayahn , 4hat it might also be the third person 
plural of th’e precat,’vc, the a of die root af.t, “ to rftakc,” being shortened, 
and the analogy of buyann , “ they may be,” bcyig followed (see §. 702. 
and Burnouf’s Yapna, Note S., p. 152). The placing together of two verus 
in the third person plural would consequently rest on a Syntactical pecu¬ 
liarity, and yaoshdayahn anhrrk, “they arc purified,” would literally sig¬ 
nify “they arc (that) they purify.” The passive signification would be 
.expressed by a periphrasis, in which the verb substantive would be com¬ 
bined with tlje activo expression of the attributive verb. To* this opinion 
I give the preference above, that delivered in §. 637.; and I remind the 

* m * 

reader, that, in Arabic, the impcifcct is expressed by a circumlocution, in 
which the preterite of the verb substantive is prefixed to the present 
pf the attributive vc*b, without the intervention oi a conjunction; 

c. g. ^ kiina yqjlisu , “ he sate,” properly “lie was he sits,” 


for “ he was t that he *3its.” At the ,end of * the passage quoted above 
yaoshdayfCm (to whjch the preposition paiti = San¬ 
scrit prati, belongs) is indiiputablj* the probative. 

t I will not*affirm tlipt avab&rtta (from hyrVta, “hope,” in.combina¬ 
tion with tKe preposition ava.) here signifies “ touched”; but hithejfto I 
have, not discovered any m6re shitablc meanimr for the wholo sense. 
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miist they purify them. At pp. 268, L. 9, c.," we read 

>AU AJpjCajUJjdo^AJ,^ $^yAJfl> ^»»» (JOAUU 

r^xixu ygAAA)(0AMyjJAi^ ^7 j^jajq) k>»* aj^ojjaj^ .vyA^sttxjA)^ 
fJOAJAU AJ^OAMyjJAJ^ f^OJ^y • AJfl)JdAJ£ £3»* 

Ai^oj^yg^ ‘Aj^o jCxu^eb^Aj.i^A) ^yAi^o £^»>fey da/ hvanpi 
lanum pairi-yadshdaithita dpd (?) noii madsmana zasta 
he* Spadifim fmsfiddhaijen‘ dat^ ydt Id zasta ndit frasndta 
dot vispafim Itvanm tannin aifhdshdaithila• kerendita, i. e. 

“ Then they should^ #purfty ^tlieir bodies w^tli water, 
not with urine: *they should first purify their’ hanc]^, for 
if their hands are not purified, then they^make impure 
their whole bodies.” Here it is plain, from the palpable 
plural frasnddhayen, that yaoshduithita also is no other 
than a plpral, Aj^jCajA^ebiuj^Aj ayadshdaithita is likewise 
the third person plural of the precative in combination 
with the negative pafticle a. But as gbbve, in a peculiar 
construction’ (yadsh dayann anhfp, see p. 944, Rem,*) # wc 
saw the passive ^expressed bjf a circumlocution of an 
active expression ii% combination with the* verb substan¬ 
tive, so in Ai^oj^yg^ AJ^jCajAj^dsbu^Aj ayads^daithUa kere- * 
ndita We see «fchc active expressed by means of tlic auxi¬ 
liary* verb “ to make.” Ayadshdaithita kerendita , “ they^ 
make impure, they make ” (properly contamineni facianl) 

should signify nothing else than “ they make impure,” and • 
® ® • 
is the opposite to the abovementioned passive* yadshda- 

yann an/ien, where anhhi (— dsan, •“.’’they were,*’) 

has a modal functiorf, and replaces the potential (see §. 520.). 
The "present henti would scarcely be* admissible here,. 
though we could exchangd anhen for the present indica¬ 
tive. In ayaoshdaithita kerendita both verbs ape in the 


* From, this he* “ mi" we^sce^that the Zend rc^exivcj, lilce the kindred 
Latid* German, Lithuanian, %nd Sclavonic, ‘uniteg with the form, of the 
siitgular the meanings flf the plural numbers. 
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same mood, as the precatrve and potential have title same 
relation to one another, that, in Greek, the aorist and the 
present, optative have. As regards the form lcerhidita , if 
the reading is correct we should perhaps consider the 6 to 
be the Guna of the class syllable ; then the remaiping itn 
. would rest on the , same principle as the termination of 
ynSshdailhita. We might, however, explain kerendita also 
in this way, that the u of thp blass syllable m^is replaced by 
a, apd the Verb in this way brought into the first conjugation: 
but I see leys probability in this view of the .matter; fixr then 
the frequently-occurring barayen, “ they may barry,” must, 
in the middle, be Jbardita, whieh, as long as such founts arc 
not traced back with certainty, I do not believe, as I should 
rather conjecture barayanla. In respect to syntax, the use of 
the precatiye and potential in the passage in, question is to 
be noticed in a Conditional conclusion: .while, according to^ie 
method of other language* the indicative would be looked 
for.' With regard to syntax I will here further mention,- 
that i,n ah6thei\.passage of the Vendidad (in Olshauscn, p. 1.) 

• m f 

, the potential follows yedhi if in - the sense of the pluperfect 
of the subjunctive —yedhi 710 it daidhyrtnm : ‘‘If I had not 
madeon the other hand, the present after yezi is generally 
Expressed by the mood called Let, which corresponds to the 
Greek subjunctive. It need not surprise us that each indivi¬ 
dual language, • in the syntactical application of <its moods, 
follows its own course in certain points: the grammatical 
identity of forms in the different languages is not, however, 
destroyed by such^syntactical discrepancy. < « 

704. l In a still unedited * portion of the Zend-Avesta 
occurs the form Cgod &p AAAM dayadhwem, “ye may give,” 
which Bhrnouf (Ya^qp, Note D. p. 38)i as it appears, 
regards as 'an' ifnpqrativev and renders by donnez. In 
order, however, to regard dayudt\wt‘m as the imperative, 
we rousi be able to prove that t^e root dd, in Zend, is 

1 “ * f« fa *r * * 

inflected accQVding to the fourth class, of’which I entertain 
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doAbts. • I look upon $^v £&& ss>M'davadhwem As ttfe second 
.person plural of the precative middle, and; as such,* there 
is nothing surprising in it (after our having already seen 
that the Zend precative, in both active # forms, abstains from 
annexing the verb substantive^ . except that. the ■ modal 
. character yd' i^ not contracted,:'as in thp third person sin¬ 
gular, middle, and jin *afl persons jn the Sanscrit, tp i, but 
has merely shortened its d, as Iq the corresponding person 
. of the active, to which Burnouf has shevwi the ficfbm ddyata 

belong*. The%midOfc dayrMhwm. has* shortened the 
* • * 0 
vowel of the* foot, on account, as it appears, of the greater 

weight? of the termination ; and in this re^pfict, therefore,. 

da-ya-dhwem has the same relation to dd-ya-ta , that, in 

Greek, Sfitopau has to Biftcafu. 

•705. In *the .Sanscrit and Zend potential tljpre is no - 
distinction of .tenses, # except that, as has? been before 
observed* the- precative stands in the same relation to it 
that, # in Greek, the ojJtative of the second aorist does *to 
; that of the present. * D&-yds? de-ydt, for dd-yds, dliJjdJtJw* 
the same relation to adds, addt,, that, in Greek, dotrjs, Sohj 
(for Sufa, duty, have to e$a>f ,^S(a.~ For preeatives like 
budtiyds: budhydt, th«re arc no corresponding indicative 
forms, as the fifth formation of *the Sanscrit aorist is limited ' 
to roots terminating with a vowel (see §. 573.): it may, how¬ 


ever, originally have occurred also in roots’Cnding with a 
consonant; so that the^e would have existed multiform pre; . 
teriteslike mbudh-am, tibhut (for abhut-s), abhut (for abhut~t), 

• s 

abudhma , &c. f t® which bolong preeatives # like budh-ydsam. 


Veda forms l^ke videyam 


u • sn 

sciarrif 


saMyam, 


u • • i 

possim, 


gam&yam, “ earn 1 vdcMma, 


“ dicamus 11 (Panini, III. 1. 86.), 


do not need to be Regarded as potentials of the first class, 
to which the roots of these ?orms£do n&t lieldng*; but they 
are, as it. were, # the prototypes of Gre<^c apri^ts of the 
optative * # mood, like rxmgniiL, and ^ fnust, be # regarded as 
derivatives of the *aorists of «the sixth formation (cfaiddm, 

*2f p 
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asakam, agar/tam, avdcham ), the conjunctive vowel ef. which 
has combined with the modal vowel i ; just as the Greek . 
o of rvTTotfxi has united the conjunctive vowel of enm-o-v 
(which is interchanged in the indicative with e) with the 
modal vowel. In proof of the correctness of this r opinion 
ihay be particularly adduced the abovemenffcioned vdchfana,. 
“ dicamus for there is no other roqt vdeh , which,. c if it 
existed, could be assigned ' to the*' first cl^ss, ^om which 
might be' formedn vdcMmn, according, to the analogy * of t 
tarpdma, bepirot/jfcv ; there ‘is, indeed, ag* aorist acticham, 
which we have explained above as a reduplicate form 
from a-va-ucknm (for a-vavacham ). *■ 

706. In the Veda dialect also exist traces of modal 


forms, which exhibit the construction of the Greek optative 
of the firsj aorist. For example, tarmtemn, according *to 
the sense= ifattafpma, “ transyrediamw " (Pajiini, III. l.^P5.), 
but, according to Vorm, jv derivative from an indicative 
aorist like udik-sham, 'cd£it-a (§. 55fx), ‘only not with, the 
direct adj unc,ion of the auxiliary vhrB, but with the * 
insertion * of a conjunctive vowel u. © But this tarn- 
sterna can li&rdly be an isolated attempt of the language 
at a modal formation, which now appears to us abnormal ; 

1 but it is probable, rather, that, in an earlier state of the lan¬ 
guage, which has in this point been transmitted to us 
more cosrectty *by the Greek, these forms extended to all 
. aorists of the second-formation (§. 5£&.). We may suppose, 

therefore, that, in an earlier period of the language, a 
precative of adikglm/m existed, dbk-sheyam, plural dih-sterna 
= Beti-aipt, de(l-oup.cv, in which the modal element yd, con¬ 
tracted to i, became a diphthong with the preceding vowel, 
in the same manner, as above in bha^-^-y-am, bhar-S-ma, 
<j>ep-ot-/ju, <ffep-bt-p.ev$ * 

707. lit Latin, ^the imperfects qf the subjunctive admit 
of comparison with the prinqiplp of formation # *f Greek ' 
aprists like r Be!j;oupev, and Sanscrit like the presuppo'sed 
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dik~shaima, and the Veda tarmMma. In fadt, sta-rPmvs is 

• surprisingly similar to the Greek <rrrj<raufiev, in so far as 
its r, like f that of warn, is a corruption of s, and its P, like 
that of amPmus, legPmus , a contraction «of at. As, however, 
sta-bam, is a.new compound, I cannot but rpcognise in its 

■ subjunctive/also, a nejy formation; and in this respect I • 
e adh^*e to the qpiriion, which I have already expressed in 
my System of (Conjugation (p. 9S). A subjunctive sta-ljem 

* from fila-bqim wouW htp -in* conformity tvith the indicative 
staAiarflf and. sta-wam from sta-ergm woulcl be aflalogous as 
an indicative to sta-rem. The language, however, divides 
the two hoots of to lie at its disposal between the indicative 
and subjunctive, and thus brings sta-bam and sta-rem into 
a certain ^degree of false relation, where it appears as if 
the r of slarem *liad aohare in the expression 06 the modal 
relation, which is nevertheless confined #o.£he i alone that 
is contained’ in the diphthong & It will be readily ad- . 
initted that possem (from potsent ) contains the combinatiop 
of the verb substantive wltfi pot 9 just as nruch as pos-sum 
and pot-eram. But If pos-sAn is»a new and genuine Latin • 
formation, the* es-sem, “ I ate^ which is analogous to it, 
from .e\l-sem, is so ’also; and with .this agrees, too, the 
obsolete fac-sem, which, in form at Igast, is an imperfect, 
as fac-sirn is a present; for if these forms had arisen froiji • 
the perfect feci, they ^would be fexem, fexim .* ‘While, then, 
after consonants, the old s is either retained .yr assimilate!!’ 

.to a preceding r or F(fpr-rem, v^l-lem), between two vowels 
it has*passed into r; and thi|i is usually the case,^ as the . 
imperfect preserves the class-syllable ; thus, leg-e-rem, die - 
e-rem (from leg-i-rem, dic-i-rem, see §. 5J»4.). But if the 
imperfect subjunclivd were % in its origin,^connected with 
' the .Greek optative aorifh, then* for \lic-e-rem we 0 should 
anticipate dixem = fit. , The forms es^sem (“ I* ate ”) and 
fer-rem Vre established «hy the. qjrciynstance that these 
verbs, as'i% shewn by their /flinty withjhe Sansonit, ‘dis- 
• * 3 * 2 * * 
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tinctly belong to the conjugation without the corfjunctivf 

vowel; so that es-sem agrees with is, es-t, es-tis —Sanscrii 
atsi, at-ti t at-tha ; fer-rem with fers, fer-t, fer-tis — Sanscrit 
bibhar-fShi, bibhar-ti, bebhri-tha. Hence we see that it is in 
no way admissible to derive fer-rem from fer-eyrem, by 
rejecting an e. We should rather be compelled to explain 
fer-p-rem, if this form existed, by inclining it in thd prin¬ 
cipal 'conjugation with t Ye conjdnctive ■vjpwel, as from 
evsem has’been developed ed-e-rem. t ‘ 

708. But how stands it'with es-sem, “ I \?ould be,^ for 
which we should have conjectured erevn, corresponding 
with the indicative eram ? But eram stands fol esam = 
Sanscrit dsam (§. 532.); and from this primitive form emm 
has arisen the form esem (from esem), through the com¬ 
mixture o f the modal i, which is contracted with a to e, 
according to tfie came principle by which amem has been 
formed from the theme arna. If esem had once been 

i i 

formed from esam, then, in the course of time, the indi¬ 
cative parent form may have followed its disposition to 
change the v, on account of its position between two 
vowels/ into r, without these being hence a necessity that 
the derivative form esert[, also, should follow this impulse ; 
*for it is not a general rule in Latin that every s between 
two vowels must be changed into r. Through the firm 
retention* therefore, by the subjunctive, of till* old, and 
subsequently doubled* sibilant, eram and esem, essem, stand 
in the same opposition as, conversely, in ‘Old High 

German, was, "J was,” does to udri, “ I* would bfc,” in 
^ * 

which the weakening of the sito r has its foundation ki 
the increase of syllables (see §. 612.). The doubling of the 
v in essem I believe L nay be explained /according to the 
same principle' by v liicli, in Greek, in the epic language, '■ 
the weakest consonants (the* liuuids and cr)—occasionally, 
and under certain circumstances,—are, in the .6oi»mon 
dialect, regularly; doubled^ .The Sanscrit douhlps a final n 
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after a b short vowel, in case tKe word following .begins 

‘ with a vowel. If, then, which I believe to be the case, the 

doubling of the s in the Latin essem, and in the^ infinitive 

ps'sp, is likewise purely of a euphonit* nature, it may be 

compared especially with Greek aorists like ere\e<r<ra, singe 

the <r<r of these ten^ps likewise belong to the verb sub- ■ 

( stanjiye :' observe,* also, the Lithuanian essie, “ he may be 11 

(§. 474.). •Regarding eaaropau, See §. 655. • But^should the 

deuble s in essem haVe.its foundation in* etymology, which 

I do not believe,* then it must be assumed, that when the 
• * • 
psem, which arose from psarti, had firmly attached itself to 

attributive verbs in the abbreviated form* of sem, or, more 
generally, rem, and in this position was recognised as 
nothing else than it really is, so that the whole s$, r0, was 
considered as tlie modal exponent, then the root A combined 
wifh itself ; qfceordin£ to which, essem \jdUld properly mean 
“ I. would be,” in analogy with %$-sem, “ I would eat” and . 
*pos*s(yn, “I would be*able.” And the analogy^of es^sem, 

“ I ate,” and posserr^ “ I could,” «is also tlutt of jprreiti and 
v($em, might have so far operated on ess em, “ I would be,” * 
that, according to their example, without tlie languages 
furnishing any particular reason fbr.it, the consonant pre¬ 
ceding the e was doubled. Be this as it may, essem, and 
the rsemjyreceding it, remain in so far a new formation, l 
as in the Sanscrit n<| mood whatever proceeds "from the 
imperfect, any more than in Greek? Th£ Latin sub¬ 
junctive, therefore, of the imperfect meets with its nearest, 
point of comparison only in, the Greek optative, aorist;- 
sfince esem ( erdm ) is proddbed from esnm, just as ti tyat/u 
from tTvyJsa. 

„ 709. No trqpe l»f the production t>6 mqpds can be shewn 

to attach to the Sanscrit, reduplicate preterite or perfect.* 

* * 

* I do‘nat agree with Weste$gaard # m regnyljng Veda forma ^liko 

sasrijyut 
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As, however, the potential* of the second and sixth aorist 

formation in the Veda dialect is, as it were in its moment 

of extinction, still to be met with in its remnants as 

turushSwa , gameyam, tdchiyam (§. 705.), it might be assumed 

that the extirpation of the moods, which have «arisen from 

the reduplicate preterite, only made .qts appearance some- 

f 0 • 

what earlier, or that the relics-' of them, which hayq re -, 

t • i • 

mained to the* period wh£n the Vedas were Composed, 

* * i * 

may be lost to us, together with thf memorials in whioh 
they pccurred. But if there existed a 4 potential,"of the 
perfect, it is a question whether the conjunctive vowel a 
(see §. 614.) was ‘retained .before the modal element or 
not ? In the former case, forms like tu-tupSy-am, tutup$-s, 
tutupd-t, would have arisen, to which would correspond the 
Greek rerv^otyt (from rerinpoiv, see §.#689.), 'fervepots, rervtpgi 
(whencq might bp €^oected, also, Tervcpdfiyt, &c.): in the latter 
case, forms like tutupydm ,4rould have existed, as prototypes 
of the Gothic subjunctives* of the preterite like haihajlyaul 
“ I might,be called,” or frith the los$ of reduplication, as 
bundyau, “ I might bind,” "which woulcf lead us to expect 
Greek forms like Terucplrjv, Which must afterwards have been 
introduced into the go. conjugation. The close coincidence 
of the Greek and German forms makes the origin of such 
modal forms in the time of the unity of language very 


• v 

sasrljydt as potentials of the perfect, but of the intensive (comp. §. 515.), * 

i • L 

. which, iq the Veda d&lect, presents several deviations from the classical 
language, and in roots with middle ri (fibm ar ) exhibits in the syllable 
of repetetition «, move frequently a, and also, in conformity with the com¬ 
mon dialect, ar: thus v&wti&hdti (Rig y. 33.1.) is/ the Lit of the inten- 
sive, anc( vdvridhasva (Rig V. 31 ¥ 18.) its imperfect middle. Westcrgaard 

V *• 

also refers,the participle present middlf t&trishana, “thirsting” (Rig V. 
31. 7.)', to the intensive, though jt might "fee ascribed to the pa/fcot with 
the Bam# justice 1 as sasrijydt an<j vdvHdhasva. 
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probable; the Gothic forms, also, like haihaityau, are too 
’ classical in their appearance to allow of our ascribing to 
them a comparatively recent origin. But if, nevertheless, 
they are specially German, and the Gfreek, as is knftwn of 
a few like rtrypoifu, specially Greek, then the two sistar 
•languages have, in fortuitous coincidence, only accorded a 
cwidrf •extension to la principle; of modal production, .which 
filjeady existed in the period of their "Unity with the 
S<ti\scfit and Zend. 

•710.*Latyl perfect subjunctives like amave-rim, *frotti 
ama-vi-sim, are nevertheless *new productions, viz. the 
combination of the base of the perfect with sim, “ I may 
be,” the s of which, in its position between two vowels, 
has been corrupted to r ; and, on account of this r, the i of 
amavi, amavi-st), has been corrupted to e (qpmp&re p. 967.). 
We mi^ht also, if necessitated, divide 4tiu9, amav-er’vn\* as 
sim • stands for esim, Hke sum for* mm. But in composi- • 
tioif there, was gtilbmore reason* to withdraw tha e, of esim, 
than in the uncompounded state’;^and the corruption of the 
i *o e before an r is too much *in rule not • to admit of * 
it here. 

* • 

711. We here give a general view of the points of 
comparison, which have been obtained in treating of the 
Sanscnt^nd Zend potential and precafjye, and of the' 
moods corresponding to them of the European sister 
languages.^ m 

‘ SINGULAR. • 

SANSCRIT. ZEND. GRETK. * LATIN LIT1I. dtD SCLAV.* 

dadyctm 1 , daiSiyanm 2 , BiBotvjv, duim i , . 

■ dadyds, daidhydo, . hSotr)?, duis, * . . . dashdy * 
dadydt, daidhyaf BtBohj, »dui^^ t iudi&» • dashdy . 5 
dacftiti 0 , daidita*, htB’btro, t # .- • 


•** SoWn my System sf Conjugation, 7 .190. 
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"DUAL. 

SANSCRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN " LI I’ll. 0LV SCLAV. 

dadydm, *. . dashdym. 

dadydlhm, . * BtdoltjTOv, . dashdytu • 

dudydldm, ..*... StSoirjTrjv, .. * d&shdytu. 


BLURAJL 


• i ‘ 

4 

I ' 1 


dadyitma, daidhydmu, ^iBah]fxev, dUfirnus, . a > ( ■ tdashdymy. 

dadyuta, daidhyatu W , BiBolyre, * dufiis, . . . ., dashdyte* 

dadyus\ flaidhyann 10 » Sttigiel, duiiit d. ... lik<f 2d ,p. 

daditan 12 daidita 13 , mSdivro, .' . 

• * f 

1 For dadayam , see §. 672 ' a §. 442., Remark 5, and §. 701. 
8 §. 674. 4 §. 677. 5 §• 684. ' 1 give only the third person 

singular and plural of the middle, and for the rest I refer the reader to ^ he 
doctrine of middle terminations, §§. 466. &<*., and tef the conjugation (f 
adiya. , 7 $. t 708 f 8 §.701. *. " § 462. 10 §:702. 


11 §.470. 


§. 613. 


§. 703. 


■ . > 


SINGULAR, 
•v * 


SANSCRII. 


LA.I1N GOTHIC. O H.G. OLD SCLAV. 


udyumt act. 

'adiya, mid. 1 . edim? 

etyav , 3 

dfi, 

«/ • • • 

ad yds, act. 

adithds, mid. edit>, 

« i 

iHeb, 

dzis, 

ydshdy. 

adydl, act. 

ndita, mid. edit, 

O 

m. 

dzi, 

yashdy. 

i* 

DUAL. 





adydm, aVt. ndivnhi^ mid. ... (jj eiva, . . . yashdyva. 

<idyMum, acts hdiydihdm, toid. . . . etoil.s, • ■ • t yashdyta. 

ady at dm, act. adiydtdm, .mid. . . yashdyta. ' 

« ‘ 

1 1 PLURA£. 

adydma, act. adi/nahi, mid. edimus, Ueima , uzimds, yashdymy. 
adydJta, act. adidhvayk, mid. edit is, Mtitlj dzit, yashdytje. 

adyus, act. * adirarti mid.« edird t dteinu, dzin, like 2d p. * 

1 The'middle of Id is sot used in't^e present slate of th$ language, 
which, however,* does'net prdrelit us from* annexing it here mi account of 
the theory. ‘ , 2 ^ 67£ . 4 *§§. 675. 676. , *$1677. L 
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SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 

SANSCRIT. ' ZHND. GREEK. 

SANSCRIT. GREEK. 

drydsam, 1 ddyamn , 3 Boi'rjv. 

dtydsva, . \ . « 

deyds* jddydo, ttotys. 

dfyastdm, Boifjn v. 

depdt ,*• * ddydt, * Sotij,* 

d( i yilstdm 0 v Soirjrrjv. 

..pli&als 


• 

• 8 VNS^IUT. ~ZEN». • 

• 

GREEK.. 

deydxmu,* d/iylma, 

Sotrjfkcv. 

dfyddba, ddyaioT , 

So!r]T€. 

dfydsus, ddym’rn^ 

Boiev, <$ot*i<Tav. 

For daydsavt, see §. 680. 



8 I believe I am right in giving this form instead of the dyanm men¬ 


tioned in §('680. 


3 §. 703., concfusion. - 


3 For ddyataj see §. 7<W. 

m 


‘singueah/ 

DUAL. 

SANSCRIT. ^•WTII. 

■ ^ 

SANSCRIT. LfTH. 

duxi-y-a, 

ddxi-vahi, • duki-wa. 

ddxi-xhthdx, 1 jluki. 

. ddxi-y-d si tiding duki-ta. 

* ddxi-xhlha, 1 . . . 

yldsi-y-ihldm? . 


PLURAL. 


• SANSCRIT. ura. 

jnuhi, jluki-yie. 
ddiSi-dhvam, duki-te. 
ddai-rail, 

‘ Sec §§. 6 l)l£ 680. 


* §. 540. 
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SINGULAR. 



SANSCRIT. ZEND. 

GREEK. LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

O. H. 

bhar$-y-am fearoi, 2 

(0epo<-v,) feram* 

baira-u, 6 

here* 

bhard-s, 1 bardi-s , 7 

# c 

is:' 

| bairai-s, 

bert-s, 

bhart-t, bardi-t, 


j fiairai, 

, b$re, 6 

i 

« 1 1 

bhard-ta, ^ ,6ara£-fa«, 

1 

., * & 
<pepoi-T0, . 

babyi-ffau? 

• • • • 

i 


. DUAL. ' ■ 

. 

» 

bhartoa, \ 


bairdi^va, 


bhnrHam, .‘ 

, N 

< pepot-Tov,' . 

bairai-is,* 

# 

bhar#-t<lm, 

<j>epot-rriv . 




• hhare-ma, 

t 

bharHa, 

c 

i 

bherd-y-us, 

bharfl-ran, 


. PLURAL. 


V * 


t ( fer^-n/fus,) 

Parafnui 

barat-ta’ tif»™ jjJJJ J 

. ,, w ' ( fere-nt, • \ 

baray-en, <j>epoi-6v, ^ * j 

• t • 

baray-anta? <f>cpot-vTo, K .... . 


bairai-ma, b'tre-mes, 

f 

bairai-th, bort-U 
buirai-na, bert-n, 

f . 1 

bairai-ndau,* v. . . 
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SINGULAR. 


• SANSCRIT. 

ft 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTH. 

OLD SCLAV 

% 

vahdriy-am, 

1 vaz(H, 2 

(expi-v,y 

•* 

1 

1 

. 5 

viga-u, • 

• • • • 

vah<!-s, 

•j 

vazdi-s, 0 

• t 

exoi-s, 

LvehS-St •) 
foehd-s, ) 

vigai-s, 

• 

• „.10 
w£», 

• 

■ 

• 

vafie-t, • # 

• 

• • 

. vazui-ti • 

•. 

fy°‘> .. 

f vehe-t, 1 • 
iveHa-l,) 

viyai. 

o. 10 

ve£i> 

• • *. • 

vahf-ta, 

• 

vtLza^-ia, 

e^oi-ro, 

• 

• 

• • • • 

. . , 8# 
vigai-qau* .... 



• 

DU^L. 



vuM-va, 


• • 

• 

m 

viyai-va, 

• ve^ye-va. 

rul&tanft 

vmA-iAm, 

• 

j 

e^oi-Tov, 

e’xpl-ryv, 

■ ■ ■ • 

• * 

• • • • 

yiffai-ts, 

■ • • • 

ve^ye-ta. 

ve(ye~ta. 


PLURAL. 


o ./* \vcM-mus ,) « . ii 

vaM-ma, vazfieyna, §X ot ~f xcv > wgat-ma % vegyp-rrij 

* o (vehN is, ) . * • ' 

vahe-tq, vazat-ta, e\oi-7e, <• } vigai-th, v?gyc~te, 

% • • / . . (ivM-fw, j .. • • / 

vaM-y-us, vazay-en, •ej'oi-ciy vshe-nt, viyai-nn, like 2d? p.. 

^ * t 

vaM-rtm,. vazay-anta?^ expi-v^o . vujainrdau, .... 

• • * • • 

' §§. 688. 689. 2 §. 700. 3 §. £89. * §§. 691. 692. 

693. 6 §. 694. f §. 694. conclusion. 7 §. 699. __ * §. 468, 

1 §.70?^^ >0 §. 696. 11 §.696., in whifib ojight to read 

BE^tM veiyem for BEj^ft§ibi ve{ymy. • _ , 


% * 

SINGULAR. • 
SANSCRIT. LATIf 


• PLURAL. 
SANSCRIT. LATlft. 

iixhtM-ma, de-mux. 


tishthe-y-am, ste-m, lixhthP-mu, sle-rnux 

tishthi-s, sli-s. * iishthe-ta, stFtis. 

UshtM-t, fte-t. * ftishthf-y-ust «tk-nt .. 



SINGULAR. 


PRESENT. 


Sanscrit. t 

Camiolan. 

smaydrmi, 1 

smeya^.n, 

smaya-si, . 

L smeya-sh , 

smaya-ti, 

smeya-{f), 

smayd-vas", 

smeya-va, 

smaya-thdr, 

srnkya-iu. 

smayu-las, 

smPya-ttiy 


POTENTIAL IMPERFECT. 


Sanscrit. 


Camiolan. 


, smayai-y-am ^ 
smayai-s, 
smayai-t, 

DUAL. 


smeyay~(m )/ 

meypyb)- 

smeyayQ). 


syiayai-vfi, smeyay-vcu 

* smuyai-iarn, smeyay-ta. 

smayai-tdm, 


I'LURA!. 


smuyd-mcis, 

smnya-lliu, 

smaya-nti, 


srneya-mo, 

sn'eya-te,' 

: * 
cmeyuy-o, 


xmayai-mu, 
xmuyai-ta * 
smaydt-y-us, 


smeyay-mo. 
Shveyay-te. • 


1 The active of rwi, “to laugtf,” which, by Guna, forms and hence, 
with a the class vowel, smaya , & not used in the present state of the lan¬ 
guage* and stands here only oiv'ojoun't oi‘ the surprising resemblance be¬ 
tween smaydmi (= smiydmi ) and the Camiolan* word of the same mean¬ 
ing, smtyam (set, however, N. 5 ), as also between the potential spiayCyam 
—smaiyaiyam aij(J the Camiolan imperative sm$yay(m\ &c. . • 

. 2 1 here express the Sankcrit diphthong S, according to its etymological 
value, by ai, in order to txhibit the more clearly the remarkable analogy 
of the Sanscrit potential to the Cnruiolun imperative (sec §. G97^) 

3 The diphthong ai is expressed in Camiolan by ay. Regarding the 
• 1<£S of the personal terminations and the sins larity of the three persons 

wingftlftr which proceeds from it, sec §. 697. ' < , 

4 Is expressed by a periphrasis formed of the presept indicative with 

Jhc particle nay. * * 

5 Regarding the y preceding the termkiation o see §.'698.; but if th6 y 
of smeyay-o^ Is connepted with aya, the characterstic of the Sanscrit tenth 
class,’as is usually the cas^ip verbs in aw?, then 'nmjy-am is propeily based, 
not on smaydifti of the fip-t clas^ but on smdyayymi of the tenth; accord¬ 
ing to whichmmi, also, is inflected (also iri/he middb only), and smiya-yo 
is therefore =smdyayknti. «But if this*if really the base, as r believe it 
is, fhen for our pAsent' oljcct-* -viz. in oilier to pi ice in a eleftr light the 
analogy'of the C.amiol*u imperative tp the Sanscrit poteiiia? in a verb of 
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• * • 

kindred loot, it would be better to contrast with the Carniolan smeyatn 
the word smayami, which is more similar to it than smdyaydmi, though 
the affinity of the latter is greater. For the rest, the Carniolan in the 
third person plural present extends the termin|tion yo, by an abuse, even 
to verbs which h#^e not the y; most verbs of Kopitlr’s third 
cxampl^* correspond to Dobrowsky’s^fcird conjugation in Old Sclavonic, 
and therefore to the Sansncit first class. The third person plural, there- 
fore *#Tloul3 not be grSteyo but gniso = SSiscrit gratf-a-nti; and, In fact, 
many verb%of tips class m#jr, in tlm Jhird person plural, cnpfioy d in¬ 
stead of ego (Kopitar^ p. 337) ^ as neso, “thoj carry " # ^for vfaeyo or 
ne*?y<i J = OKI Sclqyonic fitsiity froix^ nes-o-nty (see §. 255. y.). The y of 
forms like griyfyo may also be regarded As aJraphonic insertion Jo avoid 
a hiatus, as, in Sanscrit, bhare-y-aw* carry" 089.); but even 

Vidtlymis'fbcplanation, which I prefer, Qfiseyo, “.they bite,” remains an un- 
organicioryn, since then the conjunctive vowel of the Sanscrit first class re¬ 
mains contained in it doubled, once as c, as in qris-e-te, “ye bit cfszgras-a- 
fha , and neA as <vwhich, in Carniolan, appears as ^extermination of the 
third person plural, but oil|ht properly only to be l£e supporter of the 
dropped termination, and^vhich corresponds to «Greek o (M Xejy-o-cri, 
whj„le»thc* e of gris-e-te coincides’with the Greek e ofxey-e-re. .In both, 
languages the nasal of the termination, retained or dropped, exerts cm in¬ 
fluence on the colofiririf of the*conjur^tjye vowel (stfc §. 2&5* g.)** Wo 
must further notice hqj$ the Ciyniolan verb dam, “ I grfe,” since it is t 
clbar that in the third person plural ddyo (or da yd) the y is % euphonic 
insertion, which i?dropped in the jnore genuine dado (=Sanscrit dadati for 
dndanti, “ they give”), since, in thi% word; the d prev^p the meeting of 
the a and o, and thus the insertion of a foreign Jetter is rendered unneces¬ 
sary. In das-te , “ye give,” das-ta , “ye two give,” “they two Jive,” we. 
have form^ncactly coinci^ng with the Sanscrit dat-tlta, jlatjfmas, dat-tas 
(see §. 436.). With the Zorin das-ta, “yc give,” mayjic compared, Jij 
Zend, the form das-ta , perhaps dobs not *occur, hut may be safely 

conjectured to have existed (sec §. 102.^. 


* 712. It remains to remarked, with respect to the 
Gothic subjunctive, that those weak verbs which have 
contracted the Sa^s^rit cla^s cliaraotvr aya to J) (=r 7 -f-r/) 


• * t \ *'• . «, *' , 

tjf rfayy, “ I bite, is perils fikin to tlie Sasser it^rra*, “ to devour 

therefore gris-e-yt, yrisjp-sh , —gras-i-mi, gras-* 

• • v 


s-a-si. 



c 


I 
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1 < < f 1 ^ , 

(see §. 109 R . 6.)* are incapable of formally denoting the modal 
relation, since i in Gothic does not combine with an 6 
preceding tit, but where 6i would occur, the i is swailowe.d 
up by the 6 \ hence fiiyds i/’^ans both am^ and, ames, and, 
in the latter f case, stand ^ xor friy&bt ;* so ip tlty plural 
friydth means both amatis and ametis. In the third person 
singular friyd, “timet" (fo tjriyditk) is onlyrunorg«anlcally dis¬ 
tinguished fron? friydth, since the r subjunctive, c according’ 
to §* 432., has lost the personal character. The Old .High 
Gerinpi su\)junctives\like jatbde, salbPPs, saHuAPmes, are urior- 


ganic, ’since the P of sale See. (which is shortened in tlip 
auslaut) is a contraction <jf ai (see §. 7$.), of whiWi* the a 
must belong to the class character. But in the 'A, there¬ 
fore, which is equivalent to a + a, the whole of the primi¬ 
tive form XHT ayt is contained, with the e'*ception of tli? 
rejections of the* s*>mi-vowel: there , does not, therefore, 
remain any other a, which might, had it existed, have 
been contracted with th^ modal-vbwel i to P. Htyict 
we must ^ assume that e has found its way into 
*this class of verbs only through a mal-introduction from 
those vdrbs where it has a legitimate ground for entering, 
.at a time whe^the lapguage was no ldhger conscious that 
the last half of the ai belongs to the modal designation, 
but tlid(former half to the derivation. Such is the case, 
for example,* with forms like hqfiPP^i “ habeas," r habPPmPs, 
“ habeamus," in which* the first P c&itai^s the two first 
elements of the class syllable w*t*aya (which are alone 
.represented in the indicative hah-P-m, hab-P-s, see p. lio); 


l 






* I am not of opinion that in the indicative, also, we should derive salbSs 
from salbois, and, in the person, salbo from salbSa; for as in vig-a-,' 
vig-is t vig-i-th (sce t, §. Tabld^, the a and i not to the personal 

sign, but to tlvo derivation or claqs syJlable v jeo in salb 6 -\ salb-o-s , salbd-th , 
the <5 only represents t\pa of Ahe strong conjugation,, vvhich is interchanged <- 
with i : the personal tCrrainatuiw, howevefr, are <£s complete" ns in the 
strong conjugation.^ 
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but th® second 4 contains the-laatfa in dbfttractipn with 
the modal vowel i ; so that, therefore, in var-tnan44s the 
second* 4 coincides with the Sanscrit 4 of mdnay{$ and the 
Latin d of monrdf&from moneai ^see §t*691.), and ttye first, 

4 withVhe Latin % and Sansci’t ay, which we have seen 
above fp. lld)hlso, in v the Prakrit mdiikni, contracted to 4.. 

' The* a j3rothic does potadmit the diphthong ai twice together 
•^niSterruptedly; hence/ fhabais, l i Imbeds,' "'stands in dr&dvan- 
ta^eou^ contrast with the Old High German hM44s, and is 
not diatingiyisha^le from its iildicativ^.* J .. ^ 

713. TliS* Veda dialect possesj^s a mood whfcli is 
wantiftg* in the Classic Sanserif and yrliiclf occurs in the 
Veda? even*only in a few scanty remnants : it is called, 
by the Indian Grammarians, L 4 t, and is rightly identifier 
by Lassen*witl\, the^reek subjunctive, as \ey-ui~fxev, 

\ty-rj-re, \ey-db-pat, T^y-tj-rat, Key-oi-vrpy tfre distinguished 
* from # th® corresponding indicative forms Key-o-yev, Key-e-re, _ 
Kcy-o-pai, \ey-e-rai, *Key-o-vTi, only by the lengthening of 
the fowef of the ** class-SyWablf f . * so, in tlie Ve£a‘ dialect, 
pat-d-ti, “ chdat,” i» in like manner distinguished from 1 
pal-u-ti, “ cadit”; yrihyd-nt-di, ““apiantur ” from grih-ya-nt4, 

“ capiuntur”; only that in the lattpr # form tendency o^ 

the mood under discussion to the utjnost possible fulness 
of form “is manifested in this also, that the final dinfithoqg 
e ( = aij is augmcnt<*J tq di, in agreement* witb-'the first 
person imperativ^, wMch in general iiccordi more with* 
the mood ZAl than With the other persons of the impera¬ 
tive, since the ‘person of the imperative jhich corresponds # 
t6^ the first pprson plur^J middle bibhrimahS , “ we carry/* 
is bibhardnyrifrdi. . j 

744. In Greek, neither the subjunctive nor any other 
mood is derived f%om the imperfect,* but *in*Ved$r San¬ 
scrit the. mood I$t com$» froiii it; as also in .Zend, which 
-uses a this, mood very commonly,, and^ Jndge^l, principally 
in* the imperfect tpnsJe,. but wjth the meaning .of'the 
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subjunctive present; lis, char-d-t, “ eat,” from char- 

a-t, ' ibat ”/ van-d-t, “ dedrual," from van-art* “ de- 

8lruebat”; 0 f'tfpMdpaf^hi-n* “ volant 11 (for pai-d-n, see §. 702.), 
f'Qpw par-ad-n, “feqpinf," l ^om pat-e-n,ijar-'e-n, or rather 
from their primitive form^ pat-a-n, bar-a-n. Thus, in fhe 
Vida dialect, pat-d-jn , “ cadam from apat-a £ m, “ cadebam 
prachddaydt, “ incitet ,” from prdqhud-aya-fy “ tncilabai .” • 
715^1 am pf opinion .that the Sanscrit potential'am) 
prepative, and the«moods in tly k;indrqd languages which 
may be .(jlUssed wiiit^tliencp 'arb connfectc$ with tin? prin¬ 
ciple bf formation of h p IAt, or Greek subjunctive, in so far 
as the auxiliai'y .verb contained therein, twhicli thejefmoods 

share with the future (see §.670.), has a long <tas thd con- 
*■ « 

^ v t * vowe], while the fqture has a^sliort a. Consequently 
the Sanscrit *da$-ydt and dfl-ydh the^Zenjj dafdh-ydt an4 
dd-ydt f fhe Gre£k £y$o-bj and So-trj, wquld properly signify, 
“ he would give,” and thus this mood would be. only a 
more polite form of the LM , or subjunctive, as our expres. 
sion, “ left bitted mir dies fatten* zu wolled,” “ I ‘ pra^ you 
to be willing to allow mf this, 11 is rt-ore polite than the 
abrupt t'mir dies zu gestalteq u “ to allow me this. 11 Pn the 
other hand, & - future ^ dd-s-yau signifies “he will* give, 11 
or, literally, he will be giving j 11 and the “ willing 11 is 
here fiot an expression of politeness, but the symbol of 
the timk ijot being the present ; JiX^- denies the present 
ip a less denized ipnmner than is Jhe ^ase in the aug¬ 
mented preterites by the a of negation. 


END OK CAR l II. 
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